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O  :  the  Public  must  not  hot  led  away  by  the  declamations  of 
Jacobin  ora  tore,  or  of  sentimental  philantbrojpists.  Wars 
ever  have  been,  and  Ware  ever  will  be.  The  busineaa  of  em¬ 
pires  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them.  A  nation  roust  have 
its  arm  of  iron  as  well  as  its  arm  of  gold.  Ware  are,  it  inpst  Im 
confessed,  a  rather  expensive  item  in  the  disbursements  of  Go¬ 
vernments,  and  they  bear  hard  upon  those  particular  countries 
which  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  form  the  actual  theatre  of  the  cou- 
test.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  employment  whicli 
War  furnishes  to  a  large  mass  of  the  ]>opuiatiuii,  the  sUmulua 
which  it  imparts  to  the  physical  energies  of  a  country,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  distinction  and  advanc'emeiit  which  it  opens  to  buoyant 
and  ambitious  spirits,  the  consequence  and  respect  it  obtains  for  the 
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belligerent  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  the  ^lory  Wiih  iirhicti  it 
ooTers  the  national  character,  the  power  and  patronac^e  which  it 
places  in  the  handn  of  AdminiHt’  ation,  by  this  means  strcnjjthenin^ 
the  les^itimatc  irovernmnit and  besides  all  ihesi'ronsideralions, 
the  justness,  in  a  word,  the  necessity  of  to  war  for  the 

particular  object :  vfe  »»hall  then  have  a  body  of  practical  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  the  systejn,  which  it  will  not  he  very  easy 
(or  morali/ing  theorists  to  overthrow.  .Moreover,  though  War 
is  in  itself  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  it  affords  scope  for  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  huoun  intellect  and  of  moral 
energy.  That  noble  contempt  of  dungtT,  that  invincible  |)atiencc 
of  endurance,  that  chivalrous  spirit  of  enterprise,  tlut  dis¬ 
interested  lavisliment  of  self,  which  the  field  of  battle  exhibits, 
and  the  collective  greatness  and  mechanical  force  of  a  well- dis¬ 
ciplined  army,  present,  it  must  be  allowed,  objects  fascinating 
to  the  imagination  beyond  all  parallel.  Where  is  the  man  that  has 
once  felt  the  stormy  excitement  of  war,  and  tasted  the  nweetit  of  a 
soldier*s  life,  that  is  fit  for  any  other  occupation  in  society  ?  On 
whom  has  the  surname  I'he  Great  been  bestowed  by  common 
consent,  but  on  the  fortunate  warrior  ot  his  age  ?  And  if  we  speak 
of  Christianity,  have  not  Christian  Kings  and  Chri.^tian  Nations 
been  as  foud  of  war,  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  down  to  tlie 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  as  any  of  the  old  Pagan  heroes  ^  Aii<l  docs  not 
the  Apocrypha,  from  whicli  the  clergy  in  general  so  frequently 
select  their  texts  for  sermons  on  public  occasions,  abound  with 
inspiring  accounts  of  Jewish  heroism  ?  Who  are  the  iiersons  that 
inveigh  against  War?  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  chief  priests 
adopted  these  Quaker  notions  ?  Surely, if  War  were  so  unchristian 
a  practice,  the  pulpits  of  our  clergy  would  long  since  have  re¬ 
sounded  witli  manly  reprobation  of- the  prevailing  evil ;  and  Ihe 
Heads  of  our  Kcclesiastical  Establishment  would  never  cease  to 
raise  their  voice  as  Senators,  in  solemn  deprecation  of  the  9ang 
froid  with  which  the  subject  is  discussed,  as  a  simple  matter  of 
policy,  in  contemplation  of  the  order  to  renew  the  havoc, 

and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.’^ 

Of  tliis  nature,  we  imagine,  must  he  the  floating  plausibilities 
which  occupy  the  phice  of  argument  in  the  minds  of  persons  who 
incline  to  vindicate  or  to  palliate  the  evil  of  War.  We  have 
endeavouriKl  to  bring  together  all  the  considerations  that  it  is 
probable  the  advocates  of  the  system  would  work  up  into  tbs 
semblance  of  reasoning,  with  a  view  to  account  in  some  degree 
for  the  fact,  that  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  among  the  most 
moral  and  most  Christianized  portion  of  Society,  the  military 
passion  has  prevailed  to  an  extent  that  has  rendered  it  hitherto 
almost  unsaie,  in  point  of  chanicter^  to  question  the  lawfulness 
or  the  expediency  of  that  policy  which  kindled  and  perpetuated 
the  flames  of  War. 
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On  If  ar.  3 

*  Exhaustion  and  poverty,  the  occasions  of  Iho  dninkard*a 
‘  aohcrncss  and  the  libertine’s  virtue,*  have  at  leni^h  brought 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  entertain  different  feelings — to  regret^ 
though  not,  we  fear,  to  repent  of  tlie  past ;  to  detest  war,  not 
so  nuich  from  any  positive  dislike  of  the  intoxie'  ion,  as  from  a 
distaste  of  the  hitterness  which  it  has  left.  Thic^  interval  of  the 
fever,  then,  is  the  very  crisis  which  the  Abolitionists  of  War  should 
improve;  and  we  rejoice  that  attempts  are  being  made,  on  how 
small  soever  a  scale,  to  produce  a  beneficial  impression  by  ju¬ 
dicious  puhlications  on  the  guhji*ct.  We  are  indebted  to  Aine* 
rica  for  the  best  tract  for  general  circulation  that  we  iiave  yet 
seen,  and  which  we  h  ive  placed  at  the  head  of  thia  article,  it 
is  almost  incredible  how  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid 
in  this  couiiiry  to  the  question  under  consideration.  It  was  how¬ 
ever  by  si  mil  ir  humble  measures,  inadt^quate  as  they  might  then 
appear,  that  the  feelings  of  the  public  were  first  roused  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Slave  IVade,  and  stimulated,  as  the  subject  de- 
Telo)>eci  itself  in  all  its  atrocity  and  horror,  to  irrepressible  indig¬ 
nation,  till  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  set  in  too  strong  for  cor¬ 
ruption  and  self-interest  to  withstand. 

Hut  the  enormous  evil  with  whieh  the  Abolitionists  of  War  have 
to  grapple,  is  of  a  nature  far  mure  eomplicated  than  the  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Slave  Trade;  and  there  are  peculiar  disadvantages 
attendant  on  the  endeavour  to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  against  it.  It  is  not  a  subject  respecting  which  the  people 
are  indiffiTeiit  because  they  arc  ignorant ;  they  are  not  therefore 
susceptible  of  the  stimulus  of  information.  No  novel  circum¬ 
stances  of  iirKpiity  can  be  brought  forward  in  connexion  with 
War,  with  which  they  have  not  long  Iw'en  familiarized.  We 
may  paint  in  all  the  nak(Ml  horrihleness  of  truth,  the  scenes  of 
murder  and  devastation  which  it  is  the  hunineitH  of  War  to 
create  ;  and  if  we  cannot  exhibit  a  section  of  the  field  of  battle 
as  we  should  the  smioii  of  a  Slave-ship,  still  we  may  so  bring 
the  iniiul  into  contact  with  the  detail,  as  to  produce  a  shuddering 
sympathy  with  the  realized  case  of  individual  suirering,  although 
the  cmitemplation  of  the  aggregate  failed  to  awaken  the  feelings 
iroin  their  apathy.  Rut  this  the  historian,  the  poet,  and  the 
panoramic  artist,  have  again  and  again  effected,  to  suit  their 
reM|>ective  purpose, — and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  sensa¬ 
tion  lias  died  away.  Such  wounds  of  sensibility  reauire  no 
balsam  and  leave  no  scar.  By  principles — by  principles  only, 
can  the  mind  be  instigated  to  virtuous  action.  Besides,  the 
horrors  of  battle  have  scarcely  any  relation  in  the  ideas  of  many 
|>ersons,  to  the  question  of  War.  They  would  resent  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  argument,  founded  on  mere  considerations 
f  morality,  as  irrelevant  to  what  they  view  as  a  question  of 
ational  poUcy.  Of  nothing  arc  men  more  jealous  than  of  being 
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made  even  to  feel  against  their  will ;  and  theyHiave  in  f^eneral  an 
iiidia|i|)y  facility  in  exercisiiiji^,  on  all  such  emerf^encies,  the  ab¬ 
stractive  faculty  \%hich  eflectually  shuts  out  every  view  of  the 
subject  but  that  very  one  they  choose  to  admit.  Touch  them, 
and  like  the  tortoise,  they  shrink  into  the  invulnerableness  of 
self,  and  defy  all  impression.  | 

The  Slave  Trade  was  a  defined  and  palpable  evil,  known  ! 
and  easily  apprehended  in  all  its  dimensions  and  all  its  bearings : 
W  ar  is  a  subject  too  vast  to  be  surveyed  at  a  {'lance,  and  its 
character,  as  an  evil,  borders  upon  the  infinite.  For  the  former, 
a  sjiecilic  remedy  suggested  itself,  and  its  abolition  was  so 
practicable,  that  it  resttsl  on  a  simple  decision  of  the  Legislature. 
I'he  latter  is  u  radical  habit  so  inherent  in  the  political  system, 
that  the  supposed  impracticability  of  mitigating  its  prevalence, 
constitutes  one  of  tiie  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  at- 
ti^mpt.  Other  evils  admit  of  being  combated  with  moral  reason¬ 
ings,  on  the.  broad  ground  of  wisdom  and  justice.  War  is 
regarded  as  a  question  of  ways  and  means,  an  affair  of  State, 
originating  in  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Executive  ^ 
Power,  and  in  which  the  people  acquiesce  from  selfish  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  from  national  antipathy,  or  from  panic  fear,  or  from 
mere  passiveness  :  it  is,  in  short,  a  question  of  expediency  de¬ 
cided  hy  the  minister  of  Fiiiunce,  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
arithmetic. 

It  is  not  with  immoral  iiidifVereiice,  with  the  tift  inertim  of 
ignorance  only,  that  the  Aholitiouists  of  War  have  to  contend. 
A  very  considerahle  ]>ortion  of  the  nation  are  attached  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  interest  and  gratitude,  to  the  system  of  which 
they  are  the  creatures.  There  arc  in  tlie  first  place,  the  imme¬ 
diate  war-agents  of  Administration,  and  those  who  receive  war-* 
salaries,  the  collt'clors  of  the  war-taxes,  the  contractors  for  war- 
loans,  the  purveyors  of  war-stores,  and  the  selfish  tribe  whoj 
traffic  in  the  changes  of  the  political  barometer.  Another  large! 
class  consists  of  those  who  delight  in  W  ar  as  their  element,  or| 
who  fly  to  it  as  a  refuge  from  e/inni,  or  depend  upon  it  as  the! 
'  means  of  promotion  :  to  them  the  thoughts  of  peace  and  half¬ 
pay,  of  being  consigned  to  listless  inaction,  and  of ,  having  to 
await  tfie  slow  course  of  nature  for  advancement,  are  insuffer-i 
able.  Then  there  are  others  indirectly  or  accidentally  beiie- 
tilcd  by  the  W’ur,  and  those  who  expect  to  be  so  ;  manufactureri 
aud  commercial  speculators  who  find  it,  or  at  least  who  did  till' 
lately  find  it,  condneive  to  their  present  advantage,  and  wbol 
grew  rich  hy  the  monopoly  on  which  England  so  fatally  relied,  i 
And  with  regard  to  the  vast  numbers  who  have  since  experienced . 
HO  disastrous  a  reverse,  the  legacy  of  that  dear  friend,  or  rather! 
hciid,  in  which  they  trusted,  tlieir  lessened  complacency  in  War; 
has  but  a  remote  tendency  to  make  them  in  love  with  Peace,  since  i 
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it  ori^nates  in  no  moral  nrinclnle  of  preference ;  and  if,  as  hath 
been  so  loudly  and  conhdentiaily  reiterated,  all  the  present  dis¬ 
tresses  arise  simply  from  our  transition  from  'a  state  of  war  to  a 
state  of  pence,  what  is  there  to  prevent  such  ]>ersons  from  in- 
dulgiii£^  the  hope  that  a  renewal  of  war  would  bring;  back  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  or  dis^uisetl,  that  the  majority  have  ever 
been  fond  of  war ;  fond  of  it,  not  spt'cilically  as  atfording  the 
means  of  inflicting;  misery  on  other  nations,  but  on  account  of 
the  temporary  profits,  the  faneietl  security,  or  the  splendid  vi¬ 
sionary  results  which  appeared  to  depend  upon  its  continuance. 
Our  own  countrymen  have  been  fond  also  of  the  i^lory  of  beating 
the  Dutch,  and  beatimi;  the  French,  and  beutini^  the  Spaniards, 
and  beating;  the  Americans.  Thus  the  Minister  has  seldom  had 
difliculty  in  renderins^  the  war  popular.  All  the  bad  passions  of 
our  nature  are  ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  War,  and  fear,  which 
is  always  cruel,  is  easily  gained  over  by  the  veriest  bu^-bear,  to 
take  active  part  in  the  contest.  W'hat  then  has  produced  the 
present  change  in  public  feeling  ?  The  mere  after-thought  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Gazette.^  or,  p4>ssibly,  the  increased  circulation 
of  the  Bible  ?  No,  simply  the  Taxes  !  Who  then  would  complain 
of  taxation,  when  its  moral  elliciency,  in  opening  the  minds  of  the 
j>eople,  has  been  proved  so  salutary  ?  O  Poverty,  thou  art  as¬ 
suredly  the  parent  of  Benevolence! 

But  has  niiy  essential  change  actually  taken  place  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  sentiment  regarding  W  ar,  as  a  moral  and  political  evil,  ir- 
rcs{)ective  of  the  burdens  it  has  entailed  upon  us?  It  would  be 
the  height  of  alisnrdity  to  entertain  a  supposition  so  perfectly 
gratuitous  and  Utopian.  W  hatever  be  the  degree  of  responsi¬ 
bility  devolving  upon  those  who,  wielding  the  energii^  of  nations 
at  their  pleasure,  avail  themselves  of  this  evil  bias  of  the  heart, 
and  furnish  the  objects  and  the  occasions  of  warfare,  the  cause  of 
War  lies  deeper  tliaii  the  intrigues  of  statesmen,  or  the  will  of 
monarchs.  It  is  a  trite  <|Uotation, 

Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi  ; 

and  history  is  but  a  continued  commentary  upon  the  remark. 
But  the  passion  for  extermination,  the  radical  principle  of  War^ 
is  not  confined  to  the  bosoms  of  contending  monareiis  ;  it  is  the 
instinct  of  depraved  human  nature.  The  |M*oplc  have  in  all  ages 
been  reatly  to  anticipate  the  ambitious  projects  of  their  rulers, 
and  to  let  themselves  for  hire  or  for  glory  to  the  service  of  de¬ 
struction.  It  would  be  dithcnlt  to  analyze  this  passion  ;  but  its 
existence  is  too  evident  to  l>e  doubted.  It  is  not  the  gross  ap¬ 
petite  of  revenge,  such  as  actuates  the  coward  murderer.  It  dis¬ 
dains  to  take  cognizance  of  man,  as  an  individual:  human  na¬ 
ture,  ill  the  aggregate,  is  the  object  on  which  it  blindly  wreaks 
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itself ;  as  tliough  lem  in  enmity  >Tith  man  than  in  defiance  of 
heaven  ;  nn  in  war»  all  other  passions  were  suspended  in 
an  eiuUini^  sense  of  a  mighty  capacity  for  evil.  The  passion  of 
war  is  doubtless  a  su|>erior  passion  to  that  which  nerves  the  arm 
of  the  inidnii^ht  marauder ;  it  partakes  h*ss  of  the  weakfiess  of 
humaiu^V  ;  it  has  less  respect  to  selfish  objects  ;  it  approximates 
more  ne  rly  lo  a  love  of  evil  in  the  ah^trl^et.  Heini'  found  in 
combinition  with  hit'll  intellectual  qualities,  nay,  with  what  must 
be  termed  moral  (pialities,  this  passion,  in  proportion  to  the  scale 
on  which  it  displays  itself,  becomes  associated  in  our  minds  with 
ideas  of  heroism  and  moral  I'randeur  :  and  thus,  the  Demon  of 
extermination,  invested  by  the  imai'iuatioii  with  super>human 
ettrihutes,  becomes  the  object  of  that  tuihullowed  idolatry  which 
mankind  have  everbt^n  prone  to  pay  to  Kvii.  P<»wb(i.  Refined, 
sublime«t,  however,  as  it  may  be,  tlie  elemental  passion  remains 
under  every  modification  the  same,  and  is  at  last  resolvable  into 
the  same  evil  principles  that  prompt  to  all  other  kinds  of  wick¬ 
edness.  We  ti  ive  the  hii'hest  authority  for  solving  the  question, 
“  Whence  come  wars  and  tii'htin^s  by  the  unaiisweiable  ap¬ 
peal,  “  Come  tliey  not  hence,  even  of  yonr  lusts?” — In  what 
li^^lit  then  must  we  vie\v  the  abettors  of  War,  but  in  that  of  men 
systematically  settinti^  at  defiance  the  purpose  and  will  of  their 
Creator,  and  wa^ini^  impious  hostility  at'ainst  the  Divine  work¬ 
manship,  as  if  it  were  framed  with  no  his'her  desii'ii  than  that  of 
ministering  to  the  sport  of  human  passions,  ami  fnrnishins' 
amusement  to  the  infernal  spirits  that  are  permitted  lo  infatuate 
our  miserable  race  ? 

Yet,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  representation,  are  not  the 
existence  and  prevalence  of  war^  as  nrisiny^  from  the  natural  fer¬ 
ment  of  moral  corrupt ioiji,  a  fact,  how  horrible  sot^ver  in  the  re  * 
troa|>ect,  far  less  stat't'erini'  and  mournful,  than  the  indifierence 
which  professed  Christians  have  manifested  on  the  subject,  and 
.  the  few,  solitary,  and  obscure  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
disseminate  better  principles  amcn^  society.  This  is  a  circuiu- 
«  stance  which  demands  serious  investii'ation. 

Among  the  honourable  few  who  have  aspired  to  the  beatitude 
pronounced  upon  the  “  Peace- makers,”  the  great  Krasmus  de¬ 
serves  to  be  particularly  had  in  remembrance.  His  “  Complaint 
“  of  Peace  every  where  despised  and  rejected  of  men,”*  written 
about  Uie  year  1517,  has  bi'en  translated  by  an  anonymous  hand, 
and  was  published  in  London  during  the  short  interval  of  peace, 
in  1802.  This  pamphlet,  though  not  in  every  respect  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  and  though  the  name  of  its  au¬ 
thor  has  no  longer  the  weight  which  once  attached  to  it,  should 
be  repriote<l  and  circulated.  The  occasion  of  his  writing  it  is 

•  Querela  Pacts,  undique  gentium  ejcctjc  proiligatacque. 
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*^f^rred  to  in  tho  follof^inf  cnrlo«9  passii^,  extmoto<^  b]f  the 
trmiMlator  from  one  of  his  Ljitin  letters. 

*  It  was  a  favourite  project  about  that  timo  to  aa^enible  a 
^  congress  of  kini^s  at  Cauabray.  •  It  was  to  consist  of  Maximi- 

*  lian  the  Kmperor,  Francis  the  First,  Kiiij^  of  France,  Henry 
‘  the  Fii^lith,  of  Eiu^laiui,  and  Charles,  Uie  Sorer'^iji^n  of  the 

*  I^w  Countries ;  of  which  1  nin  a  native.  They  we«^  to  en- 

*  ter,  ill  the  most  solemn  manner,  into  mutual  and  indissoluble 

*  ens^HiftMuenis,  to  preserve  peace  with  each  other,  and  conse- 

*  queiitly  )»e.ice  throughout  Kurope.  This  Toomentoua  business 
^  was  very  moch  promoted  by  a  mc^n  of  most  excellent  oharac- 

*  ter,  Wiiliiim  a  Ciervin,  ami  by  one  who  seemed  to  have  heeh 

*  born  to  advance  the  Iiappim*s8  of  his  country,  and  of  human 

*  nature,  John  Sylvuirius.  (Miancellnr  of  Buri^undy.  But  certain 

*  persons,  who  c^et  nothing  by  p»eace,  and  a  g;reat  deal  by  waf^ 

*  threw  obstacles  in  the  \iay,  which  prevented  this  truly  kindly 

*  purpose  (Vom  beiiii^  carried  into  execution.  After  this  great 

*  disappointment,  1  sat  <town  and  wrote,  by  desire  of  John  Syl* 

*  vagius,  my  Querela  Paciny  or  Complaint  of  Peace.  But  since 

*  that  period,  things  have  been  growing  worai«  and  worse ;  and  1 

*  believe  1  must  soon  compose  the  Kpiiapli  instead  of  the  Com- 

*  plaint  of  Peace,  as  she  seems  to  be  dead  and  buried,*  and  not 
^  very  likely  to  revive  !’ 

Of  this  singular,  and,  for  the  period,  extraordinary  and  bold 
production,  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  a  minute  ab¬ 
stract  ;  the  general  purport  of  it  is  to  shew  the  absolute  in¬ 
compatibility  of  war  with  the  professetl  religioti  of  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  Peace  is  represented  as  s|)eaking  in  her  own 
person,  as  lamenting  over  the  insanity  of  mortals,  to  which,  as 
the  only  adequate  cniuse,  the  rejection  of  the  blessings  of  |ieaoe  is 
attribut'd.  *  How  can  I  believe  them  to  bs  otherwise  than  stark 
‘  mad,  who,  with  such  a  waste  of  treasure,  vrith  so  ardent  a  ieal| 

*  with  so  great  an  edbrt,  with  so  many  arts,  no  much  anxiety, 

*  and  so  much  danger,  endeavour  to  drive  me  away  from  them, 

*  and  purchase  endless  misery  and  mis(;liief  at  a  price  so  high. 

*  If  they  were  wild  beasts  who  thus  despise,.!  and  rejected  me, 

*  1  could  bear  it  more  patiently,  because  1  should  impute  the 

*  affront  to  nature,  who  had  implanted  in  them  so  savage  a  dis- 

*  position,  if  1  were  an  object  of  hat reti  to  dumb  creatures,  I 

*  could  overlook  their  ignorance,  because  the  |>oweni  of  mind 
^  nc'cessary  to  perceive  my  excellence  have  been  denied  to  them. 
^  But  it  is  a  circumstance  equally  shameful  and  marvellous,  that 

*  Uioiigli  nature  has  formed  one  animal,  and  one  alone,  with 

*  powers  of  reason,  and  a  mind  pariicipitiiig  of  divinity;  one 

*  animal,  and  one  alone,  capable  of  sentiioeiital  altectioii  and  so- 

*  cial  union  ;  1  can  6nd  admission  among  the  wildest  of  wild 

*  beasts,  and  the  most  brutal  of  brutes,  sooner  than  with  this  one 
animal;  the  rational,  immortal  aoimai  called  mam* 
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The  custom  of  displaying  the  cross  on  military  banners,  U  ad* 
verted  toby  Krasmus  with  poignant  indignation.  The  allusion 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian's  les^iliinate  warfare,  is  very 
strikiiifi^. 

‘  That  cross  is  the  standard  of  them  who  conquered,  not  by 
*  6;(htin^,  but  by  dyint; ;  who  came  not  to  destroy  ineirs  lives, 

‘  but  to  save  them.  It  is  a  standard,  the  very  sii;ht  of  which 
^  ini^ht  teach  you  what  sort  of  enemies  you  have  to  war  a<>^(rmbt, 

^  if  you  are  a  Christian,  and  how  you  may  be  sure  to  e;uin  the 
‘  victory.’ 

‘  The  absnrdest  circumstance  of  all,’  he  remarks,  is,  that  ‘  the 
^  same  standard  is  seen  ^litterinu;  in  hotli  the  contending;  armies;’ 

^  iliviiie  service  is  performed  to  the  same  Christ  in  botii  armies 
‘  at  the  same  time  ;  crosses  dashint^  against  crosses,  and  Christ 
‘  H^inst  Christ.’  And  he  proceeds  to  contrast  the  several  pe¬ 
titions  of  the  Lord’s  lh  ayer  with  the  conduct  of  these  ^  fighting 
‘  Christians.’ 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  recur  to  this  pamphlet.  Our 
immediate  business  is  with  our  own  times,  and  with  the  part 
which  Clirlstians,  making  far  higher  pretensions  to  spirituality 
than  those  whom  Erasmus  satirizes,  have  taken  in  reference  to 
the  great  national  crime  of  war.  We  have  before  us  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  two  clergymen  of  the  sister  Establishments  of  England 
and  ScotlamI,  referring  to  the  same  Scripture  promise,  that  a 
time  shall  come  when  nations  shall  learn  war  no  mure  and 
wo  hail  their  seasonable  publication.  Ktdlections  on  War,’*  is 
the  title  of  a  well  known  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall. 
Other  occasional  sermons  of  more  ephemeral  fame,  hut  directed 
tothes:imeohject,lhe  productious.chietly  of  I’rotestaut  Oisseiitiug 
I^linisters,  have  also  appeared.  I'hese scattered  executions,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  general  rcAcrrc,  only  confirm  our  statement,  that  the 
religious  world  have,  for  the  most  part,  seiuued  to  acquiesce  in 
.  the  lawfulness  and  nc'ctssity  of  war;  at  least  they  have  ex- 
bihited  an  iiisiMisibility  with  regard  to  the  praetict^  which  it  is 
.  tliiricult  to  rmmcile  with  any  correct  views  of  Cliristianity  ; 
but  it  is  not  perhaps  iiiqiossihlc  to  trace  it  up  to  llie  operation  of 
some  of  those  latent  prejudices  which  obstruct, even  in  the  minds 
of  good  men,  the  consistent  development  of  their  own  principles. 

One  of  these  pnjmlices,  though  of  a  very  imleiinitc  character, 
may  be  expressed  pretty  accurately  in  lhe»<*  words  : — Chris¬ 
tians,  or  religious  people,  ought  not  to  intermeddle  with  politi¬ 
cal  atVairs  :  civil  obedience  c<»mpriscs  the  whole  of  a  Christian’s 
social  duty.  This  is  the  general  idea,  hut  two  very  ditVereut  pro¬ 
positions  arc  involved  in  it  ;  it  may  imply  either  that  Christians, 
because  they  are  such,  ought,  on  that  account,  to  refrain  from 
(wercising  their  |>olitical  rights,  or  that,  a«  Christians,  their 
duties  arc  exclusively  of  a  religious  nature.  Both  of  Uicse  no¬ 
tions,  as  it  appears  to  us,  arc  equally  false  and  ^>cruicioils,  and  their 


*  Pcrlia|>s  it  mav  l)c  thou^lit  that  we  liave  a  personiil  interest  in 
this  question  ;  for  The  Fxlkctic  Ucview,  ailliough  it  does  not  differ 
from  other  literary  journals  in  its  general  plan,  but  embraces  all  the 
variety  of  topics  that  come  before  the  public,  is  nevertheless  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of  religious  character,  and  the  propriety 
of  our  interesting  ourselves  in  political  discussions,  might  seeno,  there¬ 
fore,  to  rest  on  the  same  rule  as  that  which  detenninee  individual 
duty. 

\  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy,  Vol.  IL  p.  152.] 
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\  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy,  Vol.  IL  p.  152.] 
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the  civil  government,  i»,  not  less  than  the  duties  conncclcdUi 
with  other  social  relations,  a  moral  duty,  antecedent  to  the  pub-  V  ^ 
lication  of  the  Gospel ;  the  grounds  of  this  obedience  are  not  9 « 
therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  Christianity,  but  in  reason.  Obe* 
dienes  is  not  the  only  dutv,  however,  arising  oiit  of  our  political 
relation  :  tlie  subjects  of  a  free  goverinent  are  bound  to  promote 
to  the  utmost  the  geneml  welfare  of  the  cominuniiy,  to  resist  jJ] 
with  firiiiiiess  all  encroachineiits  on  their  civil  rights,  to  take  an  A] 
active  interest  in  the  puhlic  weal.  Religion  furnishes  us  with  nofll 
discharge  in  this  respect,  more  than  in  the  former  case,  fromHt 
the  law  of  rational  morality.  It  only  superinduces  new  motivMBt 
to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  all  our  relative  obligations.  9 1 
It  is  not,  then,  because  men  are  Christians,  that  they  lic|B< 
under  moral  restraint  with  res|H*ct  to  their  conduct  in  political 
matters ;  it  must  be  that  the  sort  of  interference  which  is  de-  % 


precated,  is  in  itself  improper  and  prejudicial,  or  is  by  certain  / 
persons  considered  as  being  so  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  Chris-  I 
tian  profession  is  of  weight  simply  as  aggravating  this  impro- 
prtety.  'I'liat  this  is  really  the  ground  of  the  objections  raised  f 
against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Christians  in  political^ 
concerns,  is  siillicieiitly  obvious  Iroin  the  (piarter  in  which  suchS 
objections  oiiginate;  but  then  it  d  eserves  our  particular  atten-9 
lion,  that  thfse  ohj(*c(ions  proceed  from  po/iftca/,  not  froilH 
religittuh  opinion  ;  and  Scripture  is  employed  to  sanction  aoti-H 
constitutional  tenets  respecting  the  rights  of  the  subject,  in  thcB 
same  niaiiiier  as  it  was  quoted  by  the  Jacobites  to  sup|>ort  *  tlieX 

*  Divine  right  of  kinyn^^  which,  as  Paley  remarks,  *  is  hkcB 

*  the  Divine  right  of  CitnutablcHy^  both  being  equally,  in  the  w 
sense  of  St.  Paul,  “  the  ordinance  of  fVor/,’*  and  without  an}9 
repugnancy,  in  the  sense  of  St.  Peter’s  wokIs,  ‘‘  the  oniinanceB 

of  mun^y  It  were  idle,  then,  to  combat  such  objections  olB 
religiouft  grounds,  inasmuch  as  they  who  adduce  them,  unless B 
they  grossly  deceive  themselves,  must  he  conscious  that  they  B 
wholly  originate  in  a  dilTerence  of  political  opinion,  as  to  thcB 
relative  bearings  of  civil  liberty  and  civil  government.  B 

\Vc  contend  then,  not  only  that  Christians  are  under  nofl 
special  restrictions,  in  consequence  of  their  religious  profession, S 
that  should  preclude  their  taking  an  active  part  in  all  raeasuretB 
relating  to  the  good  of  the  community,  hiit  that  in  their  religiousB 
character  they  have  much  to  do  with  public  adairs  ;  that  tbeB 
peculiar  motives  which  bind  them  to  the  exemplary  discharge  oiB 
otlicr  moral  duties,  enforce  upon  them,  no  less,  a  strict  regard  9 
to  those  connected  with  their  political  relations,  and  that  the  S 
re8|K)nsihility  attaching  to  every  individual,  according  to  bif^ 
sphere  and  measure  of  influence,  is  from  the  nature  of  his 
ligious  obligations,  proportion  ably  augmented.  Add  to  tliis,  I 


•  Paley’#  Moral  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.  p,  16  k. 
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Died  H  that  the  spiritual  interests  of  maukinfl  are  deeply  Intolted  in 
►ub-  S  oonsidemlions  purely  |>olitical.  ‘  The  prinoiplea  of  freedom 
not  ^  Mr.  flail  remarks,  *  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  to  be 

>be«  *  cherishe<l  by  ('hristians,  because  they  alone  can  secure  that 
lical  *  liberty  o!  tNmHcience  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  which  are  essen- 
not€  i*  tial  to  the  proper  dischargee  of  the  duties  of  their  prolession.* 
esist  jllad  not  our  pious  anceHtt>rs  thus  dischari^efl  the  sacred  duty  of 
e  an  laii  enlitflitened  love  of  their  neii^hbour,  had  they  not,  actuated 
h  no^by  alles^iaiK’e  to  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  a  rea^ard  to 
fromSthe  best  interests  of  posterity,  stood  fast,  as  men  and  as  Chria- 
tiva  Itians,  in  the  principles  of  liberty;  what  by  this  lime  would  have 
1  become  of  those  civil  and  relii^ious  rit^hts  which,  under  Frovi- 
f  lie  jdence,  have  been  the  means  of  perpetuating^  true  reliurion  in  this 
tical  ^country?  *  Many,  no  doubt,*  remarks  the  Kev.  Thus.  Scott  of 
\  de-  ^Aston  Sanrlford,  sjteakin^  of  the  Puritans,  ‘  who  obtained  an 
rtaia  ‘  undue  ascendency  amoui^  them,  in  the  lurhulent  days  of 
hris-  •  Charles  the  First,  anil  even  before  that  time,  were  factiuiis. 


pro-  *  ambitious  hypocrites  ;  but  1  must  think,  that  the  tree  of  liber- 
lised  **  ty,  sol»er  and  let^iiimate  lihertV)  ciril  a»d  religious^  under  the 
iticaim*  shallow  of  which,  we,  in  the  estahli'^hment  as  well  as  others, 
suchjP/  repose  in  peace,  and  the  fruit  of  which  we  gather,  was  planted 
tten-n^  by  the  Puritans,  and  watered,  if  not  by  their  blood,  at 
froilj^' *  least  by  their  tears  and  sorrows,  Fef,  it  is  the  modem 
anti-  *  fashion  to  feed  delightfullif  on  the  fruity  and  then  revile^ 
I  the  *  f  not  curse f  those  n^ho  planted  and  watered  it.'  (The 

•  (be  JEvil  of  Separation  considered ^  ^c.  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 

like  Her.  Peter  Hoe,  Kilkenng.  ^\o.  IH15.  p.  2.) 

I  the  line  of  the  most  {genuine  fruits  of  Christianity,  is  active  hene- 

any  voleiice;  and  on  the  ground  of  this  ))riiu*iple  alone,  the  ohlig^- 

lance  twu  of  the  Christian  to  interest  himself  in  political  adairs  mig^lit 
IS  ol  safely  he  rested.  Unless  a  person  shall  be  found  to  maintain 

nlcss  Ibat  ‘  the  nature  of  government  has  no  connexion  with  those  who 

they  ‘  t^re  the  std>jects  of  it,  he  cannot,’  as  Mr.  Hall  remarks  in  the 

>  th€  pam))lilet  before  adverted  to,  ‘  without  (he  utmost  iuconsistenoy 
‘  deny,  that  to  watch  over  the  iuteri*sts  of  our  fellow  creatures  in 
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‘  this  respect,  is  a  branch  of  the  ^rcat  duty  of  social  benevolence. 

*  If  we  are  bound  to  protect  a  neij^libour,  or  even  an  enemy, 

*  from  violence,  to  i;ive  him  raiment  when  lie  is  naked,  or  food 
^  when  he  is  hungry,  much  more  oug^lit  we  to  «lo  our  |>art 

*  towards  the  pr(*servation  of  a  free  government ;  the  only  baaia 
^  on  which  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  can  securely  real. 
‘  He  who  breaks  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  rteliv**rs  a  nation 
^  from  thraldom,  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the  noblest  Ciuiifnent  OA 

*  the  great  law  of  love,  whilst  he  distributes  the  greatest  blessing 

*  which  man  can  receive  from  man  ;  but  next  to  that  is  tlie 

*  merit  of  him  who  watches  over  the  edifice  of  public  liberty, 

*  repairs  its  foundations,  and  strengthens  its  cement,  when  he 

*  b  eiiolds  it  hastening  to  decay. 
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the  civil  government,  i»,  not  less  than  the  duties  conncclcdUi 
with  other  social  relations,  a  moral  duty,  antecedent  to  the  pub-  V  ^ 
lication  of  the  Gospel ;  the  grounds  of  this  obedience  are  not  9 « 
therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  Christianity,  but  in  reason.  Obe* 
dienes  is  not  the  only  dutv,  however,  arising  oiit  of  our  political 
relation  :  tlie  subjects  of  a  free  goverinent  are  bound  to  promote 
to  the  utmost  the  geneml  welfare  of  the  cominuniiy,  to  resist  jJ] 
with  firiiiiiess  all  encroachineiits  on  their  civil  rights,  to  take  an  A] 
active  interest  in  the  puhlic  weal.  Religion  furnishes  us  with  nofll 
discharge  in  this  respect,  more  than  in  the  former  case,  fromHt 
the  law  of  rational  morality.  It  only  superinduces  new  motivMBt 
to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  all  our  relative  obligations.  9 1 
It  is  not,  then,  because  men  are  Christians,  that  they  lic|B< 
under  moral  restraint  with  res|H*ct  to  their  conduct  in  political 
matters ;  it  must  be  that  the  sort  of  interference  which  is  de-  % 


precated,  is  in  itself  improper  and  prejudicial,  or  is  by  certain  / 
persons  considered  as  being  so  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  Chris-  I 
tian  profession  is  of  weight  simply  as  aggravating  this  impro- 
prtety.  'I'liat  this  is  really  the  ground  of  the  objections  raised  f 
against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Christians  in  political^ 
concerns,  is  siillicieiitly  obvious  Iroin  the  (piarter  in  which  suchS 
objections  oiiginate;  but  then  it  d  eserves  our  particular  atten-9 
lion,  that  thfse  ohj(*c(ions  proceed  from  po/iftca/,  not  froilH 
religittuh  opinion  ;  and  Scripture  is  employed  to  sanction  aoti-H 
constitutional  tenets  respecting  the  rights  of  the  subject,  in  thcB 
same  niaiiiier  as  it  was  quoted  by  the  Jacobites  to  sup|>ort  *  tlieX 

*  Divine  right  of  kinyn^^  which,  as  Paley  remarks,  *  is  hkcB 

*  the  Divine  right  of  CitnutablcHy^  both  being  equally,  in  the  w 
sense  of  St.  Paul,  “  the  ordinance  of  fVor/,’*  and  without  an}9 
repugnancy,  in  the  sense  of  St.  Peter’s  wokIs,  ‘‘  the  oniinanceB 

of  mun^y  It  were  idle,  then,  to  combat  such  objections  olB 
religiouft  grounds,  inasmuch  as  they  who  adduce  them,  unless B 
they  grossly  deceive  themselves,  must  he  conscious  that  they  B 
wholly  originate  in  a  dilTerence  of  political  opinion,  as  to  thcB 
relative  bearings  of  civil  liberty  and  civil  government.  B 

\Vc  contend  then,  not  only  that  Christians  are  under  nofl 
special  restrictions,  in  consequence  of  their  religious  profession, S 
that  should  preclude  their  taking  an  active  part  in  all  raeasuretB 
relating  to  the  good  of  the  community,  hiit  that  in  their  religiousB 
character  they  have  much  to  do  with  public  adairs  ;  that  tbeB 
peculiar  motives  which  bind  them  to  the  exemplary  discharge  oiB 
otlicr  moral  duties,  enforce  upon  them,  no  less,  a  strict  regard  9 
to  those  connected  with  their  political  relations,  and  that  the  S 
re8|K)nsihility  attaching  to  every  individual,  according  to  bif^ 
sphere  and  measure  of  influence,  is  from  the  nature  of  his 
ligious  obligations,  proportion  ably  augmented.  Add  to  tliis,  I 


•  Paley’#  Moral  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.  p,  16  k. 
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Died  H  that  the  spiritual  interests  of  maukinfl  are  deeply  Intolted  in 
►ub-  S  oonsidemlions  purely  |>olitical.  ‘  The  prinoiplea  of  freedom 
not  ^  Mr.  flail  remarks,  *  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  to  be 

>be«  *  cherishe<l  by  ('hristians,  because  they  alone  can  secure  that 
lical  *  liberty  o!  tNmHcience  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  which  are  essen- 
not€  i*  tial  to  the  proper  dischargee  of  the  duties  of  their  prolession.* 
esist  jllad  not  our  pious  anceHtt>rs  thus  dischari^efl  the  sacred  duty  of 
e  an  laii  enlitflitened  love  of  their  neii^hbour,  had  they  not,  actuated 
h  no^by  alles^iaiK’e  to  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  a  rea^ard  to 
fromSthe  best  interests  of  posterity,  stood  fast,  as  men  and  as  Chria- 
tiva  Itians,  in  the  principles  of  liberty;  what  by  this  lime  would  have 
1  become  of  those  civil  and  relii^ious  rit^hts  which,  under  Frovi- 
f  lie  jdence,  have  been  the  means  of  perpetuating^  true  reliurion  in  this 
tical  ^country?  *  Many,  no  doubt,*  remarks  the  Kev.  Thus.  Scott  of 
\  de-  ^Aston  Sanrlford,  sjteakin^  of  the  Puritans,  ‘  who  obtained  an 
rtaia  ‘  undue  ascendency  amoui^  them,  in  the  lurhulent  days  of 
hris-  •  Charles  the  First,  anil  even  before  that  time,  were  factiuiis. 


pro-  *  ambitious  hypocrites  ;  but  1  must  think,  that  the  tree  of  liber- 
lised  **  ty,  sol»er  and  let^iiimate  lihertV)  ciril  a»d  religious^  under  the 
iticaim*  shallow  of  which,  we,  in  the  estahli'^hment  as  well  as  others, 
suchjP/  repose  in  peace,  and  the  fruit  of  which  we  gather,  was  planted 
tten-n^  by  the  Puritans,  and  watered,  if  not  by  their  blood,  at 
froilj^' *  least  by  their  tears  and  sorrows,  Fef,  it  is  the  modem 
anti-  *  fashion  to  feed  delightfullif  on  the  fruity  and  then  revile^ 
I  the  *  f  not  curse f  those  n^ho  planted  and  watered  it.'  (The 

•  (be  JEvil  of  Separation  considered ^  ^c.  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 

like  Her.  Peter  Hoe,  Kilkenng.  ^\o.  IH15.  p.  2.) 

I  the  line  of  the  most  {genuine  fruits  of  Christianity,  is  active  hene- 

any  voleiice;  and  on  the  ground  of  this  ))riiu*iple  alone,  the  ohlig^- 

lance  twu  of  the  Christian  to  interest  himself  in  political  adairs  mig^lit 
IS  ol  safely  he  rested.  Unless  a  person  shall  be  found  to  maintain 

nlcss  Ibat  ‘  the  nature  of  government  has  no  connexion  with  those  who 

they  ‘  t^re  the  std>jects  of  it,  he  cannot,’  as  Mr.  Hall  remarks  in  the 

>  th€  pam))lilet  before  adverted  to,  ‘  without  (he  utmost  iuconsistenoy 
‘  deny,  that  to  watch  over  the  iuteri*sts  of  our  fellow  creatures  in 
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‘  this  respect,  is  a  branch  of  the  ^rcat  duty  of  social  benevolence. 

*  If  we  are  bound  to  protect  a  neij^libour,  or  even  an  enemy, 

*  from  violence,  to  i;ive  him  raiment  when  lie  is  naked,  or  food 
^  when  he  is  hungry,  much  more  oug^lit  we  to  «lo  our  |>art 

*  towards  the  pr(*servation  of  a  free  government ;  the  only  baaia 
^  on  which  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  can  securely  real. 
‘  He  who  breaks  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  rteliv**rs  a  nation 
^  from  thraldom,  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the  noblest  Ciuiifnent  OA 

*  the  great  law  of  love,  whilst  he  distributes  the  greatest  blessing 

*  which  man  can  receive  from  man  ;  but  next  to  that  is  tlie 

*  merit  of  him  who  watches  over  the  edifice  of  public  liberty, 

*  repairs  its  foundations,  and  strengthens  its  cement,  when  he 

*  b  eiiolds  it  hastening  to  decay. 
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*  Ills  not  in  the  power  of  every  one,  it  is  true,  to  benefit  liis 
Vage,  or  country,  in  this  distinguished  manner,  and  accordingly 
^  it  is  no  where  expressly  commanded ;  but  where  this  ability 
^  exists,  it  is  not  diininished  by  our  embracing  Christianity, 
‘  which  consecrates  every  talent  to  the  public  good.  On  whom- 

*  soever  distinguished  endowments  are  bestowed,  as  Christians 

*  we  ought  to  rejoice,  when  instead  of  being  wasted  iu  vain 

*  or  frivolous  pursuits,  we  behold  them  employed  on  objects  of 
‘  the  greatest  general  eoncern  ;  amongst  which  those  principles 

*  of  freedom  will  ever  be  reckoned,  which  determine  the  destiny 

*  of  nations  and  the  collective  felicity  of  the  human  race.’* 

Dll  these  groiimis,  then,  we  maintain,  that  religious  persons 
are  hound  to  interest  themselves  in  political  affairs,  and  that 
their  indifferenee  as  to  the  existtaice  of  any  political  evil,  is 
wholly  iinjustitiable ;  therefore  it  is  unjiistitiable  in  relation  to  the 
evil  of  W  ar. 

A  second  prejmlice  which,  we  apprehend,  prevents  Christian 
men  from  following  out  their  own  principles  to  just  conclusions 
on  this  subject,  rt'speeis  the  lawfulness  of  the  practice  itself, 
and  foiimls  itself  on  precctleiits  drawn  from  the  Jewish  dispen¬ 
sation. 

IVe  readily  admit  that  there  are  considerable  diilicultics  at¬ 
tending  the  abstract  question,  the  lawfulness  of  War,  that  is  to 
say,  of  War  in  any  sense.  W  c  are  not  prepared  to  go  all  Uie 
length  of  some  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  Society  of  Friends  for 
instance,  on  this  suhjeel,  because,  if  War  he  consiihTcd  simply 
ns  the  exercise  of  violence,  whether  strictly  in  resistance  or  not, 
its  abstract  lawfulness  miglit  be  contended  for  as  a  consequence 
drawn  from  the  existence  of  magistracy,  and  the  ])riuciple  of 
self-prescTvatiou.  Tiiis  however  is  m)t  what  is  iutt'iuled  by  the 
term.  War.  Dr.  Doddridge,  after  Drotius  and  Pulfeiidorf,  de¬ 
fines  it,  as  ‘  a  slate  wherein  men  endeavour  by  open  violence  to 
‘  hurt  and  destroy  the  persons  or  possessions  of  each  other;’ 
and  he  contends  that  ^  Cases  may  occur,  in  which  opposing 
‘  force  to  force  may  tend  to  the  public  good,  i.  e.  in  which  vir- 

*  tue  may  allow  and  require  tis  to  engage  in  war.’  •  F orce  of 
some  kind,  it  appears  to  us,  must  he  admitted  to  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  saiietioii  of  law,  and  it  would  be  dillieult  to  allix  other 
limits  to  the  exertion  of  force,  than  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
If  in  any  supposition  it  be  lawful  to  shed  blood,  either  iu  self- 
defence,  or  as  a  pt>nal  sanction  of  the  laws  for  the  public  good, 
it  must  lie  deemed  lawful  to  resort  in  extreme  eases,  to  the  ulti- 
iinite  means  of  coercion  or  of  resistance,  although  at  the  hazard, 
or,  rather,  with  the  certainty,  of  destroying  the  lives  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  distinction  between  murder  and  mausluughter,  ex¬ 
ists  in  morality  as  well  as  in  law  ;  and  a  similar  distinction  may 
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**^|[|  be  established,  by  analo^^y,  between  wantonly  s)^rtin|B^  with 
I  human  life  in  the  ag^ijrepite,  ami  actin*^  on  the  principle  of  its 
^y  ^  beitifi^  a  subordinate  object  in  comparison  of  the  ijencral  i^od. 
y»  But  the  prejudice  respeotinjj  the  lawfulness  of  War  does  not 

-i  rest  upon  abstract  principles,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  waive 
the  discussion.  Were  we  to  ad?nit  the  principle  in  its  lull  ex- 
tent,  it  would  avail  nothin”:  in  justilication  of  the  prevailing 
i  practice  of  war.  It  would  be  ns  absurd  to  urire  the  lawfulness 
M  jl  of  resortiiiG^  !o  open  violence  in  extreme  cases,  in  vindication  of 
'y  ^  military  passion  of  modern  times,  as  it  would  be  to^  plead 
the  punishment  of  death  enacted  as  the  sanction  ot  law,  in  viu- 
dication  of  the  arbitrary  intliction  of  death  by  the  duellist, 
lireat  stress  is  sometimes  laid  on  the  term  ‘  defimsive  war 
**  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  War  is  in  its  very  nature  an 
i  aggression,  whether  unprovoked  or  retaliative :  the  tenn  cic- 
^  Jeftniee  can  therefore  only  imply  the  cause  or  origin,  not  dc- 
in  5KTilM»  the  nature  of  the  war.  Defensive,  in  the  sense  of  pas- 
ns  .  |  ’•»lveness,  cannot  l>e  appluMl  to  the  term  War,  without  bordering 
If,  f  on  a  solecism.  Besides,  what  is  Defensive  War?  In  its  pro- 
ti-  "  per  Sense,  it  can  refer  only  to  the  case  of  actual  invasion  :  in  its 
■  usual  sense,  it  simply  means  that  our  own  party  was  not  the 
it-  A  aggressor  ;  that  it  was  a  just,  a  necessary  war. 
to  M  The  cpiestion  of  War  is  a  practical  (piestion  and  relates  to 
lie  m  facts :  upon  this  ground  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  in  the 
or  1  strongi^t  terms  its  utter  incompatibility  with  Christian  prinei- 
►ly  E  ]de8,  its  unlawfulness,  and  its  moral  inexpediency.  The  preju- 
jt,  ?j  dice  in  favour  of  the  system  to  whi<*h  we  allude,  rests  upon 
cc  J  precedents  rather  than  upon  principles  ;  it  has  its  origin  in  false 
ol  conclusions  from  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  rc- 
he  speets  the  practice  of  D'or. 

le-  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  has  the  iierversity  of  the  human  in¬ 

to  tellect  displayed  itself  more  strikingly  than  in  those  Judaizing 
•  ;*  1  corruptions  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith  and  morality,  which 

ig  I  horn  the  earliest  period  of  the  Cluirch  to  the  present  day  have 
ir-  2  ojuMised  the  design  of  the  (lospel.  A  volume  miglit  be  occu- 
j  in  tracing  the  ramifications  of  this  cardinal  error.  Instead 
interpreting  the  typical  provisions  and  enactments  of  that  pre- 
ler  paratory  dispensation,  by  the  spiritual  archety|>es  of  the  New 
se.  M  Economy,  tlie  Did  Testament  has  been  employed  as  the  Ex- 
II-  ^  positor  ot  the  New,  and  as  forming  just  such  an  Exposition, 
as  the  Rabbinical  Talmud  was  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  virtually 
“  rendering  the  cmnmnndment  of  God  of  none .  effin*!.’*  The 
attempt  to  justify  War  by  a  reference  to  the  language  or  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  flagrant  specimen  of  this  per¬ 
version  of  Sculpture.  It  assnmi‘s  first,  that  modern  nations  arc 
in  the  same  moral  predicament,  as  the  Jews  under  the  theo¬ 
cracy,  or  the  peculiar  governmeut,  still  a  species  of  theocracy, 
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be  estaWlslied,  by  analogy,  between  wantonly  s)^rtin^  with 
human  life  in  the  a^c^repite,  ami  actin*^  on  the  principle  of  ita 
beini^  a  subordinate  object  in  comparison  of  the  i^encral  i^od. 

^y>  ^  But  the  prejudice  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  War  does  not 

-i  rest  upon  abstract  principles,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  waive 
the  discussion.  Were  we  to  admit  the  principle  in  its  lull  cx- 
tent,  it  would  avail  nothin^:  in  justilication  of  the  prevnilinp 
A  practice  of  war.  It  would  he  as  absurd  to  urj^e  the  lawfulness 
lea  ^  Qf  resortinc^  to  open  violence  in  extreme  cases,  in  vindication  of 
I'y  ^  the  military  passion  of  modern  times,  as  it  would  be  lo^  plead 
^  the  punishment  of  death  enacted  as  the  sanction  of  law,  in  viu- 
-  dication  of  the  arbitrary  intliction  of  death  by  the  duellist, 
lireat  stress  is  sometimes  laid  on  the  term  ‘  defimsive  war 
is  hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  War  is  in  its  very  nature  an 
he  1  a^erression,  whether  un})rovoked  or  retaliative :  the  tenn  cic- 
lyetiHtee  can  therefore  only  imply  the  cause  or  origin,  not  de¬ 
an  scrib<*  the  nature  of  the  war.  Defensive,  in  the  sense  of  pas- 
►ns  ^  I  .*lveness,  cannot  l>e  applifnl  to  the  term  War,  without  borderiof; 
df,  V  on  a  solecism.  Besides,  what  is  Defensive  War?  In  its  pro- 
in-  "  per  sense,  it  can  refer  only  to  the  case  of  actual  invasion  :  in  its 
V  usual  sense,  it  simply  means  that  our  own  party  was  not  the 
^  a^pressor  ;  that  it  was  a  just,  a  necessary  war. 
to  J  The  cpiestion  of  War  is  a  practical  (piestion  and  relates  to 
i'o  M  facts :  upon  this  ground  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  in  the 
for  1  stronp^(*st  terms  its  utter  incompatibility  with  Christian  prinei- 
>ly  1  jdes,  its  unlawfulness,  and  its  moral  inexpediency.  The  preju- 
ot,  <lice  in  favour  of  the  system  to  which  we  allude,  rests  upon 
»cc  ^  precedents  rather  than  upon  principles  ;  it  lias  its  orispn  in  false 
ot  J  conclusions  from  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  rc- 
Lhe  ^  speets  the  practice  of  If 'nr. 

;le-  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  has  tlie  perversity  of  the  human  in- 

I  to  I  tellect  displayed  itself  more  strikiits^ly  than  in  those  Jndaizinf|^ 
r  1  corruptions  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith  and  morality,  which 
njj;  troin  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church  to  the  present  day  have 
ir-  ^  oj>|M)sed  the  desit^n  of  the  Gospel.  A  volume  mic^it  be  occu- 
I  ot  m  pied  in  tracini^  the  ramifications  of  this  cardinal  error.  Instead 
Iti-  m  of  interpretim^  the  typical  provisions  and  enactments  of  that  pre- 
^icr  3  paratory  dispensation,  by  the  spiritual  archety|>es  of  the  New 
ise.  9  Economy,  tlie  Old  Testament  has  been  employed  as  the  Ex- 
dl-  ®  positor  ot  the  New,  and  as  forraini^  just  such  an  Exposition, 
od,  S  zs  the  Rabbinical  Talmud  was  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  virtually 
Iti-  A  rendering  the  commandment  of  God  of  none ,  efr<K*t.”  The 
nl,  M  attempt  to  justify  War  l>y  a  reference  to  the  Innc^uafi^e  or  exam- 
vi-  M  pies  ot  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  flasp^nt  specimen  of  this  per- 
BX-  S  version  of  Scripture.  It  assumes  first,  that  modern  nations  arc 
lay  S  fhe  same  moral  predicament,  as  the  Jews  under  the  thco- 
—  S  peculiar  ^^overnmeut,  still  u  species  of  theocracy, 
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the  houtie  of  David ;  secondly,  that  the  prooiul^tion  of 
Chriaiianity  haa  made  no  change  in  the  lawa  of  national  mo¬ 
rality. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Jena,  it  ia  evident  that 
in  waging  war  upoik  t)u*  Cuiiaanitea,  they  acted  under  a  Divine 
CoinniiHMion.  The  Author  of  the  “  Solemn  lieview”  remarks, 
with  great  propriety,  that 

*  The  Giver  and  Arbiter  of  Life,  hnd  a  right*  if  he  pleased,  to 
make  use  of  the  savugc  cuatoins  of  the  age,  for  punishing  guilty 
nations.  If  any  government  of  the  present  day  snould  receive  a 
commission  to  make  war  as  the  Israelites  did,  let  the  order  be  obeyed. 
But  until  they  have  such  a  commission,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
they  can  innocently  make  war.’ 

It  niiiat  alao  be  remarked,  that  the  iKraelitoa  frequently  disco- 
▼err<l  a  reluctance,  IVoiii  cowardice,  from  indolence,  or  from  a 
predilection  fur  the  ciistoina  of  other  natiuna,  to  engage  in  these 
wars^;  that  they  nctcil  under  a  Divine  command  no  h*8H  than  a 
Divine  commiHsiun,  a  command  which  in  many  instances  pre¬ 
scribed  the  exact  mode  of  currying  on  the  warfare,  and  left 
Uiem  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  cither  the  avarice  cr  the 
pride  of  conqui*st. 

Many  good  |N*oplc  are  extremely  incautious  in  their  use  of  the 
Old  T(*^lalllent  dialect  ;  tliey  are  not  sensible  of  the  profanenesa 
of  applying  tlic  prophetical  expressioiis  of  tlio  PHalnis,  respecting 
the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  to  their  own  national  enemies,  anil 
uf  designating  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
those  awful  epithets  which  respected  the  relative  character  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  assume  as  the  King  of  Israel.  We 
icar  that  the  ciistoiii  of  making  the  |>eople  read  at  Church  aloud 
the  alternate  vers«>s  of  the  Insulins,  rather  than  a  portion  of 
the  New  I'estament,  has  powerfully  contributed  to  cherish  this 
error.  We  hear  Christian  people  s)>eak  of  the  **  Lord  of  Hosts,** 
and  **  the  God  of  Hatties,**  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  us  al- 
most  to  imagine  they  were  speaking  of  a  heathen  deity.  *  There 

*  is  a  great  ditference,*  reinuiks  Erasmus,  *  Indwcen  the  Cjod  of 
^  the  Jews  and  the  God  of  Christians,  notwithstanding  Goil,  in 

*  his  own  essence,  is  one  and  Uie  same.* 

The  grand  design  of  Clirist*s  leaving  the  Imsom  of  the  Father, 
WMto  illustrate  the  character  of  God,  to  demonstiale  that  God  is 
Love.  The  character  of  the  dU^iensatioii  which  he  came  to  in¬ 
troduce,  was  announced  by  angels,  as  peace  on  earili,  good  will 
to  men  ;  and  long  bedbre,  the  Messiah  was  described  in  the  sub¬ 
lime  language  of  prophecy,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Solomon 
is  repres  *nt^  as  being  in  Uiis  respect  a  type  of  the  Hhiloh,  that 
bis  reign  was  distinguished  by  uninterrupted  peace.  Erasmus 
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reinnrks,  that  *  great  and  ilUistriotis  as  King  David  is  repre-* 

*  !itfntt*d,  >et,  bi*cause  he  wns  a  king  >vho  deligltted  in  war»  and 

*  h()(‘nui>**  he  ivas  polluted  with  human  gore,  ho  was  not  |>er- 

*  initted  to  build  the  house  of  tlie  Lord  :*  and  he  demands,  *  if 

*  wars  uiuiertakon  and  carried  on  at  the  cotuinund  of  the  Deity, 

*  pollute  and  render  a  man  unholy,  what  will  he  the  elVect  of 

*  wsiH  of  ambition,  wars  of  revenge,  wars,  not  luMtbeii, 

*  blit  Christian  nations?*  The  contrast  biiwe^n  itn>  g.niua  of 
the  Jewish  iTonumy  and  that  of  the  Christian  tiispeiisilion,  is 
pcrpetuall)  adverted  to  by  the  inspired  writers,  and  described  by 
the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  imagery.  It  is  expressly  pre« 
dieted,  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  there  shall  be  such  n 
time  of  peace,  that  **  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against 
**  nation,  neitlier  shall  they  learn  war  uny  more.’*  The  closing 
of  the  Temple  of  Janus  ut  the  period  of  our  Lord*s  nativity, 
seemed  to  be,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  an  additional  seal  upon 
this  prediction,  and  to  point  to  its  ultimate  fultilmenl.  We  pro* 
fesH  to  believe  that  Messiah  shall  one  day  vindicate  his  title  as 
King  of  Kings,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  eventually 
become  llis  kingdoms;  it  forms  our  daily  petition  Thy  king* 

**  doiu  come  ;**  yet,  strange  and  miserable  iiiconsiHtency,  we 
run  back  more  than  two  tlioiisaiid  years  to  adduce  pleas  and 
prci'edents  for  wars,  and  cxnlt  in  the  songs  of  Jewish  heroes  to 
the  God  of  Rattles :  and  still  we  esteem  ourselves  Christians  ! 

It  were  almost  sunicient  to  stamp  falsehood  and  blasphemy  om 
the  Romish  corruption  of  Christianity,  that  it  sanctioneil  and 
consecrated  War.  Erasmus  deprecates  in  honest  terms,  but 
free  from  invective,  the  conduct  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  Uiis 
respect*.  Ills  enlightened  advice  would  not  be  less  seasouable 
in  tbe  present  day.  ‘  Let  all  the  clergy,*  he  says,  *  hoiMW*r 

*  they  may  differ  in  runky  order^  «ecf,  or  peririiasion,  umiie  to 

*  cry  down  war,  and  discountenance  it  through  the  nation, 

^  by  zealously  and  faithfully  arraigning  it  from  tbe  pulpit.*  But 
be  complains  that  tbe  clergy  of  bis  day,  so  far  from  thus  acting 
as  tbe  servants  of  Christ,  did  not  hesitate  *  to  hang  up  flags, 

*  staiulards,  banners,  and  other  trophies  of  war,  brought  from 
^  the  field  of  carnage,  as  ornaments  of  cliuidies  and  great 

^  tbedrals.  These  trofdiies  shall  be  ail  stained  and  smeared 
^  witli  the  blood  of  men  fur.  whom  Christ  shed  his  most  precious 

*  blood,  and  aliall  be  hung  in  Uic  aisles  of  the  cliurcbes^  among 
‘  the  tombs  and  images  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  at  if  in  future 

*  it  were  to  be  reckoned  a  mark  of  sanctity  not  to  auflbr  martyr* 

*  Voltaire  satcastically  remarks,  Uiat  among  all  the  declamations  of 
MassiUon  and  Bourdaloue,  iliere  is  not  one  against  the  dcttstable  pna* 
•ion  for  War.  This  inconsistency  could  not  fail  to  be  detected  by 
tbit  shrewd  infidch 
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the  houHe  of  David  ;  secondly,  that  (ho  promulgation  of  r* 
Chriatianity  has  made  no  change  in  the  laws  of  national  ino-  * 
rality.  * 

Willi  rcganl  lo  the  silnalion  of  the  Jews,  it  is  evident  that  ‘ 
in  nraging  war  upon  the  Cunaanites,  they  acted  under  a  Divine  k  * 
Coinminwion.  The  Aitihor  of  the  “  Solemn  Ueview”  remarks,  I  ‘ 
with  great  propriety,  that  I-'  * 

*  The  Giver  and  Arbiter  of  Life,  hnd  a  right,  if  he  pleated,  to  | 
make  use  of  the  tavugc  customs  of  the  age,  for  punishing  guilty  ^  ^ 

nations.  If  any  government  of  the  present  day  sliould  receive  a  .1  f 
commission  to  make  war  as  the  Israelites  did,  let  the  order  be  obeyed.  ^  t 
But  until  they  have  such  a  commission,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  i  li 
they  can  innocently  make  war.’  [  t 

It  niiiKt  aUo  he  remarked,  that  the  laraelitea  frequently  disco-  [ 
▼errd  a  relticlaiice,  from  cowardice,  from  indolenec,  or  from  a  !  ^ 

predilection  fur  the  eiiNtoms  of  other  nations,  to  engage  in  these  ^ 
wars^;  that  they  acted  under  a  Divine  command  no  h*8H  than  a  ^  ^ 
Divine  commission,  a  command  which  in  many  instances  pre-  '  ^ 
scribed  the  exact  mode  of  carrying  on  the  warfare,  and  left  ^  ^ 
tliem  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  either  the  avarice  cr  the  i 
pride  of  cunqui^st. 

Many  good  |N‘oplc  are  extremely  incautious  in  their  use  of  the  ’ 
Old  Ti^Niaiiient  dialect  ;  they  are  not  sensible  of  the  firofaneness  I 
of  applying  the  prophetical  expreisioiis  of  the  Psalms,  respecting 
the  cmcinies  of  Jehovah,  to  their  own  national  enemies,  and 
uf  designating  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  ^ 
those  awful  epithets  which  respected  the  relative  character  it  * 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  assume  us  the  King  of  Israel.  We 
Icar  that  the  custom  of  muking  the  |>eople  read  at  Church  aloud 
the  alternate  versi^s  of  the  Psalms,  rather  than  a  portion  of 
the  New  IVsta incut,  has  powerfully  contributed  to  cherish  this 
error.  We  hear  Christian  people  s)>cak  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,*’ 
and  **  the  God  of  Hatties,”  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  us  al¬ 
most  to  imagine  they  were  speaking  of  a  heathen  deity.  *  There 

*  it  a  great  ditference,*  reinaiks  Erasmus,  *  Indwcen  the  (jod  of 
^  the  Jews  and  the  God  of  Christians,  notwithstanding  Goil,  in 

*  his  own  essence,  is  one  and  tlie  saiiie.* 

The  grand  ilesign  of  Christ’s  leaving  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
WMto  illustrate  tlic  character  of  God,  to  dcmonsti  ale  that  God  it 
Love.  The  character  of  the  dU^iensation  which  he  came  to  in¬ 
troduce,  was  announced  by  angels,  as  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men  ;  and  long  hedbre,  the  Messiah  was  deseribeit  in  the  sub¬ 
lime  language  of  prophecy,  at  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Solomon 
it  repret  'nt^  at  being  in  Uiis  respect  a  type  of  the  Hhiloh,  that 
bit  reign  wat  dittiuguished  by  uninterrupted  peace.  Eratmot 

*  Sec  Fialra  cvi.  54. 
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reinnrks,  that  *  great  and  ilUtstriuu^  as  King  David  it  repre-* 

*  sent««d,  >et,  because  he  was  a  king  who  deliglited  in  war»  and 

*  he  wav  polluted  with  hnitian  gore,  he  was  nut  |>er- 

*  initted  to  huild  the  house  of  tlie  Lord  :*  and  he  demands,  *  if 

*  Wilts  uiuierlaken  and  carried  on  at  the  coininuntl  of  the  Deity, 
pollute  and  render  a  man  unholy,  what  will  he  the  eiVect  of 
wars  of  ambition,  wars  of  revenge,  wars,  not  up  >n  heathen, 
blit  Christian  nations?*  The  contrast  beiwe.ii  ih»'  g  *itiu8  of 

the  Jewish  i‘<M)nutny  and  that  of  the  Christian  liifipeiisiiion,  is 
perpetually  adverted  to  by  the  inspired  writers,  and  described  by 
tliu  boldest  and  most  brauiiful  imagery.  It  it  expressly  pre¬ 
dicted,  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  there  shall  be  such  n 
time  of  peace,  that  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.**  The  closing 
of  the  'I'emple  of  Janus  ut  the  period  of  our  Lord*s  nativity, 
seemed  to  he,  if  we  m  ly  so  express  it,  an  additional  teal  upon 
this  prediction,  and  to  point  to  its  ultimate  futtilmenl.  We  pro¬ 
fess  to  believe  that  IVlessiah  shall  one  day  vindicate  his  title  as 
King  of  Kings,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  eventually 
become  Ills  kingdoms ;  it  forms  our  daily  petition  Thy  king- 
‘  doiu  come  ;**  yet,  strange  and  miserable  ineonsintency,  we 
run  back  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  adduce  pleas  and 
piXH'edents  for  wars,  and  cxnlt  in  the  songs  of  Jewish  heroes  to 
the  God  of  Rattles  :  and  still  we  esteem  ourselves  Christians  ! 

It  were  almost  Huflicient  to  stamp  falsehood  and  blasphemy  om 
the  Romish  corruption  of  Christianity,  that  it  sanctioneii  and 
consecrated  War.  Erasmus  deprecates  in  honest  terms,  but 
free  from  invective,  the  conduct  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  Uiia 
respect*.  Mis  enlightened  advice  would  not  be  less  seaaouable 
in  the  present  day.  ‘  Let  all  the  clergy,*  he  says,  *  hotMW*r 
^  they  may  differ  in  runk^  order^  sec/,  or  pentyauion^  umiie  to 

*  cry  down  tear,  and  discountenance  it  tliroiigli  the  naiioii| 

^  by  zealously  and  faithfully  arraigning  it  from  tlie  pulpit.*  Bui 
be  complains  that  the  clergy  of  his  day,  so  far  from  thus  acting 
as  the  servants  of  Christ,  did  not  hesitate  *  to  hang  up  flags, 

*  staiKlards,  banners,  and  other  trophies  of  war,  brought  froui 
‘  the  field  of  carnage,  as  ornaments  of  cliurclies  and  great 

*  tbedrals.  These  tro[4iies  shall  be  all  stained  and  smeariMl 
^  witli  the  blood  of  men  fur.  whom  Christ  shed  his  most  precious 

*  blood,  and  sjiall  be  hung  in  Uie  aisles  of  the  cliurcbea,  among 

*  the  tombs  and  images  of  apoaUes  and  martyrs,  at  if  in  future 

*  it  were  to  be  reckoned  a  mark  of  sanctity  not  to  suflbr  nuiriyr- 

*  Voltaire  sarcastically  remarks,  Uiat  among  all  the  declamations  of 
MassiUon  and  Bourdaloue,  tliere  is  not  one  against  the  detestakda  pot- 
lion  for  War.  This  inconsistency  could  not  fail  to  be  detected  by 
that  shrewd  infidcL 
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‘  cloin,  b«it  to  inflict  it ;  not  to  lay  clown  one's  own  life  for  the 
‘  truth,  hut  to  take  away  the  life  of  others  for  worldly  |nir|K>aes 
‘  of  vanity  nnd  a  varies*  .*  ‘  But  you  ar^ue  in  defence  ol  this 

‘  indecent  practie**  of  hani^ini^  up  flacks  or  colours,  as  they  arc 
‘  called,  in  clinrclu*s,  that  the  ancients  used  to  de|>osite  the  mo- 

*  numcMits  of  their  victories  in  the  temples  of  their  ^ods.  It  is 
‘  tnie  ;  hut  what  were  their  j>;ods  but  demons,  delii^htiu"  in 

*  blood  and  impurity  ?  not  the  (jod,  who  is  of  purer  eyc*s  than 
^  to  behold  iniquity.  Never  let  pri(*sts,  dedicated  to  a  (lod  like 
‘  this,  have  any  thine:  lo  do  with  war,  unless  it  is  to  put  an  end 
‘  to  it,  and  promote  love  and  reconciliation.  IJ  the  clergy  ttere 
‘  hut  unauimtnm  in  nneh  McntimentH^  if  they  vrouid  inculcate 

*  them  every  u'here,  there  in  no  douhty  notwit hutandiny  the 

*  ffTcat  jmtver  of  the  necular  fimi,  that  their  authority  y  per-^ 

*  Mmial and  profeHMionalytrould  have  a  preponderance  ayaimt 
‘  the  influence  of  court  ft  of  miniitterM  of  state,  and  thus  pre^ 

‘  rent  irnr,  the  calamity  of  human  nature.^ 

A  third  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  War,  is  foundetl 
upon  the  undeniable  moral  excellence  of  the  characters  of  some 
individuals  eniraj^ed  in  the  military  profession.  Baley,  in  com- 
batinc:  the  notion,  ‘  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  bear 
‘  arms,’  nanarks,  that  ‘  the  profession  of  a  soldier  is  no  where 
‘  (in  Scripture)  forbidden  or  condemned.’  He  instances  the 
reply  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  soldiers,  “  Be  content  with 
“  your  waj?es,”  and  remarks,  ‘  that  the  precept  su]»pos<Hl 

*  them  to  continue  in  their  situation.’  ‘  It  was  on  a  Roman 

*  centurion,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  Christ  ])ronounced  that  memorable 

*  enlopv,  “  I  have  not  found  so‘t?reiit  laith,  no,  not  in  Israel.** 

*  The  first  (lentile  convert  who  was  received  into  the  Christian 

*  Church,  and  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  imparted  hy  the  ini- 

*  mediate  and  special  direction  of  Heaven,  held  the  same  sta- 

*  tion  :  and,  in  the  history  of  this  transaction,  we  discover  not 

*  the  smallest  intimation,  that  Cornelius,  upon  hecomiii"  a 
‘  Christian,  (piitted  the  service  of  the  Roman  legion ;  that  his 
‘  profession  was  ohjected  to,  or  his  continuance  in  it  consich^red 
‘  as  in  any  wise  inconsistent  with  his  new  character.’  *  Pal<*y> 
however,  was  too  acute  a  reasoner  to  adduce  these  examples  as 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  War  itself.  ‘  It  may 

*  be  necessary,*  he  shews,  ‘  for  individuals  to  unite  their  force, 

*  and  for  this  end  to  resign  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a 

*  common  will :  and  yet,  it  may  be  true  that  that  will  is  often 
‘  actuated  hy  mminal  motiveSy  and  often  determined  to 
‘  destructive  purposes.* 

l^t  it  be  recollected,  in  the  first  place,  that  under  the  Roman 
government,  which  was  a  military  despotism,  the  army  may 


•  Moral  Philosophy,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  425, 6. 
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l>c  conVidcml  as  constitiitini^  tho  civil  defence  of  the  State,  nnd 
the  Centurion  appears  to  have  posseasetl  a  dei^ree  of  civil  au¬ 
thority.  In  time  of  peace,  the  military  would  he  merged  in  the 
civil  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  soldiery  would  re- 
cmhle  that  of  a  militia,  except  in  relation  to  ihe  nature  of  the  8^0- 
verninent  to  uliieh  they  were  subordinate.  On  this  unround,  there 
wouhl  s<s*m  to  Ih‘  no  reason  that  the  CJentile  convert  should  forsake 
his  callinsr,  especially  as  that  act  mi<^ht  expose  him  to  the 
charge  of  a  <lefection  from  civil  ohcdivnccy  and  thus  hrin^^  a 
scandal  on  Christianity.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  ^^ew 
T(^tainent  desii^tied  to  ^ive  the  least  countenance  to  slavery, 
when  it  diretited  every  man  to  “  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called  yet  it  follows  ;  “  Art  thou  calleti, 
b<Mn^  a  bondman  ?  Care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  maycat  be 
“  made  free,  use  it  rather :  be  not  ye  the  slaves  of  men.** 
The  case  of  tlie  Christian  convert  in  the  Roman  army,  appears 
to  us  to  lx*  precisely  parallel.  War  and  Slavery  arc  equally  in» 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  but  so  lon^as’ 
they  exist  in  connexion  with  the  political  institutions  of  a 
country,  it  may  not  he  unlawful  for  a  man  to  continue  a  soldier, 
or  a  slave,  on  the  ground  of  tieil  obedience  to  the  (government: 
“  Yet  if  thou  inayest  be  ma«ie  free,  use  it  rather.*' 

Civil  obedience  is  a  tiling  wholly  distinct  from  political  duty; 
the  distinction  of  de  jure  ainl  de  facto  is  here  i>erfectly  lepti- 
mate.  A  subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  constituted  authorities;  it 
is  equally  his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  every  constitutional  means 
for  brin^iifi^  about  beneficial  changes  in  the  political  system* 
Nero  was  the  Caesar  to  whom  Paul  appealed  as  the  highest  con¬ 
stituted  authority  ;  but  would  the  Apostle  have  applauded  tho 
tyrannical  system  of  the  Roman  government  ?  it  may  be  lawful 
to  yield  civil  obedience  to  tyranny,  and  at  the  same  time  to  com¬ 
pass  its  overthrow'.  If  not,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  glorious 
Revolution  in  1088,  thrice  glorious,  as  having  been  bloodless? 
In  like  manner,  we  eoncidve  it  neither  unlawful  nor  inconsistent 
for  those  who  think  themselves  jnstifuMl  in  continuing  in  .the 
army,  as  a  matter  of  civil  obedience,  to  promote,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  the  abolition  of  War;  and  wen*  hut  the  military 
of  a  country  to  be  actuated  at  all  generally  by  this  sentiment, 
not  from  cdemiiiacy,  but  from  the  operation  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  eflTectual  means  of  stemming 
the  passion  fur  destruction. 

We  confess  that,  with  our  views,  no  genuine  Christian  ought 
to  deem  it  lawful,  oil  any  plea  short  of.  necessity,  (a  pica  which 
it  would  be  dilliculi  to  substantiate,)  to  continue  iu  the  military 
profession.  But  this  is  nut  tlie  only  case  in  which  individuals 
wliosc  religious  character  we  should  be  reluctant  to  doubt,  have 
liveil  in  the  uncouscious  practice  of  what  is  in  itself,  though 
VoL.  Yll.  N.  S.  C 
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not  ID  Uieir  view,  iiiilnwful.  Thert*  have  been  such  men  as  Co^ 
lonel  Hutchinson  and  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  less  distiii^uislied 
individuahi  of  eminent  piety,  iii  modern  armies  ;  ^ootl  men  nho 
thou^it  it  right  **  to  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  they 
were  called,*’  and  ‘  to  resign  themselves,’  as  subjects  of  the 
l^overnment,  *  to  the  direction  of  a  common  will,’  without  call¬ 
ing  in  question  the  motive  by  which  that  will  was  actuated.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  the  ))iety  of  such  men,  which 
supplied  them  with  a  culm  and  steady  courage  in  the  pros|>ect  • 
of  eternity,  was  itself  a  delusion.  It  would  indeed  l>e  horrible 
to  imagine,  that  the  soldier’s  life  of  hardships  and  awful  .uncer¬ 
tainties,  was  necessarily  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  that 

Jirinciple  of  religion  which  might  prepare  the  individual  for  his 
inal  encounter  with  danger.  Hut  let  us  not  dare  speak  of  the 
glories  of  such  a  death.  That  is  not  the  death  of  the 
“  righteous”  which  we  desire  to  die.  We  ad.nit,  indeed,  with 
Mr.  Chalmers,  ^  that  a  soldier  may  he  a  Christian,  and  that 
*  from  the  bloody  held  on  which  his  bo<ly  is  laid,  his  soul 
*.may  wing  its  ascending  way  to  the  shores  of  a  peaceful 
*  eternity.’ 

*  But/  adds  the  Author  of  the  Sermon  referred  to,  ‘  when  I  think 
that  tlie  Christiana,  even  of  the  great  world,  form  but  a  very  little 
hock,  and  an  that  army  is  not  a  propitious  soil  for  the  giowth  of 
Christian  principle — when  1  follow  them  to  the  held  of  battle,  and 
further  think  that  on  both  sides  of  an  exasperated  contest  the 
ecntleneis  of  Christianity  can  have  no  place  in  almost  any  bosom ; 
but  that  nearly  every  heart  is  lighted  up  with  fury,  and  breathes  a 
vindictive  purpose  against  a  brother  ot  the  species ;  I  cannot  but 
reckon  it  among  the  most  fearful  of  the  calamities  of  war,  that  while 
Uie  work  of  death  is  thickening  along  its  ranks,  so  many  disim- 
bodied  spirits  should  {)ass  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  sitteth 
upon  the  tlirone,  in  such  a  posture  and  with  such  a  preparation/ 
pp.  16,  17* 

It  is,  indeed, 

— — ‘  A  fearful  thing. 

To  sec  the  human  soul  take  w  ing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  moud 

To  see  it  rushing  fortli  in  blood,’—* 

ta  be  the  actual  instrument  of  dislo<lging  it  from  the  body  of  a 
human  being,  and  sending  it,  in  all  its  guilt,  to  receive  its  sen¬ 
tence  ;  to  Im*,  in  a  sense,  not  only  the’destroyer  of  the  frame, 
r  hut  the  executioner  of  the  soul  of  a  fellow -creature,  by  sealing 
up  its  irrevcrsilde  condition  in  tleath ;  uml  not  the  soul  of  one 
human  being  only,  hut  the  souls  of  luindrtMls  of  human  beings; 
to  be,  in  a  word,  the  pander  to  the  ipalice  of  infernal  spirits  : — 
when  wo  think  of  a  man’s  voluntarily  subjecting  himself  to  this 
horrid  drudgery,  resigning  himself  to  *  a  common  will,’  with 
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the  certainty  of  iis  iinposinn^  Iiim  such  an  offiac^  \fc  feel 

as  if  we  must  retract  what  we  have  udmittcci  as  to  the  potsibility 
of  his  hein^  a  Christian.  Surely,  the  infatuation  by  which  such 
a  man  is  prevented  from  discerning  tlie  enormity  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  must  he  ))ronoiineed  the  very  climax  of  fanaticism.  How 
forcible,  in  such  a  reference,  is  the  exhortation — Be  not  yc  the 
“  ularvit  of  men^ 

\Vc  have  one  more  prejudice  to  encounter  :  Wars  ever  have 
been,  and  Wars  e\er  will  Ik*;  they  are  lUTessary  ;  or,  to  attempt 
to  abolish  war  is  lUopian.  I'his  plea,  the  last  refuge  i>f  selfish 
indolence  and  unbelief,  would  etpially  apply  to  all  attempts  to 
counterwork  the  spread  of  moral  evil,  the  total  extermination  of 
which  we  cannot  hope  for,  and  to  improve  the  S(K‘ial  eemdition 
of  mankind.  Y  et  how  fatally  docs  the  apprehension  of  useless- 
ni*ss  riToncile  persons  to  a  tlerelietioii  of  active  duly  ! 

Wars,  it  is  imagined,  are  iim*ssary  !  For  what  piir|)nsc  ?  For 
self-preservation,  for  redress,  or  for  honour?  If  we  urge  tlie 
former  ph'a,  as  the  ground  of  this  necessity,  we  must  define 
what  is  meant  hy  the  term  self,  in  a))plication  to  a  state  or 
community.  Does  it  imply  the  licea  of  tlie  members  of  that 
community^  Assuredly,  War  is  not  necessary  or  conducive  to 
their  jireservation.  Do«*s  it  imply  the  preservation  of  territorial 
integrity  }  'Phis  can  apply  only  to  cases  of  actual  invasion,  and 
these  are  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  need  coiisi(l4*ration  in  a  general 
argument.  Self-preservation  is  a  plea  which  has  in  general  no 
better  foundation  than  the  remote  possibility  of  injury  in  respect 
of  commercial  interests,  or  of  political  power.  In  this  sense, 
we  deny  its  necessitv.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tlress  ?  Redress  may  be  lu'ccssary,  and  yet  war  be  as  a  means 
both  unnecessary  and  inetllcient.  *  Is  it  common,*  asks  the 
author  of  the  “  Solemn  Review,”  ‘  for  a  nation  to  obtain  a 
‘  rvdresH  of  wrongs  by  war  r’  I'liere  is  scarcely  an  instance  of 
it  in  history, — scarcely  an  instance  in  which  the  original  or  pro* 
lessed  ohject  of  waging  war  has  been  gained  by  the  belligerent  ♦! 

W  ar  is  not  the  only  means  of  rcilress  ;  that  which  is  not  the 
only  means,  cannot  be  consitlereil  as  a  priori  necessary  :  war 
is  not  in  general  a  successful  or  an  cflicient  means  of  redress; 
it  is  not  only  therefore  not  nect'ssary  ;  it  is  impolitic.  In  the 
“  Friend  ot^  Fcace,”  the  IV4*sident,  in  his  conference  with 


•  Southey’s  admirable  ballad,  *  The  battle  of  Blenheim,*  presenu 
this  homely  truth  in  a  torin  of  the  most  touching  simplicity. 

**  It  was  the  I'liglish,**  Kaspar  erjeef, 

“  Who  put  the  French  to  rout 
But  what  they  kill’d  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out. 

**  But  every  body  said,*’  quoth  he, 

“  Tlint  ’twas  a  famous  victory.”  • 
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Oluary  detnantis,  ‘  What  could  have  been  done  to  avoid  tlie 

*  war  The  answer  he  receives,  is :  ‘  T/te  very  aame,  Sir, 

*  that  wuM  (tone  to  make  peace.^  ^  Such  a  treaty  as  we  now 

*  have,  had  it  been  made  before  the  war,  would  liave  saved 
^  all  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  on  both  sides  of  the 
contest’  This  is  the  practical  absurdity  of  war,  that  it  usually 
terminates  in  a  treaty,  of  which  the  utatus  i/iio  ante  helium 
is  the  very  basis.  Well  inii^ht  Erasmus  exclaim:  ‘  Let  men 

*  t*ovcr  their  malice  with  what  cloak  the)  please  ;  it  is  certain,  that 


They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight, 

A  her  the  held  wvis  won ; 

For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; — 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro’  won. 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene ; 

“  Why  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing  !” 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

“  Nay,  nay — my  little  girl,”  quoth  he, 

“  It  was  a  famous  victory.” 

And  every  body  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  tight  did  win  ; 

“  But  xvhat  s^ood  came  of  it  at  last  P** 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

«(  Why  that  I  cannot  tell,’*  said  he, 

“  But  ’twas  a  famous  victory.” 

Southey’s  “  Minor  Poems,”  Vol.  III.  (1815)  p.  167* 

This  Poem  is  accidentally  omitted  in  the  **  Contents,”  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  injurious  supposition  that  it  was  designedly  omitted 
by  the  author.  Bishop  Porteus,  in  his  Poem  entitled  **  Death,” 
exclaims, 

- *  One  murder  makes  a  villain, 

Millions  a  hero.  Princes  were  privileged 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime.’ 

But  Cowper,  of  all  our  Poets,  speaks  out  the  most  nobly. 

‘  W’ar  is  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 

Kings  would  not  play  at.’ 

Sec  ••  The  Task,”  B.  ii.  and  v.  ”  On  Heroism,”  and  Expostula¬ 
tion.”  In  his  last  Poem,  occur  the  following  remarkable  lines : 

*  Tliy  rack’d  inhabitants  repine,  complain, 

Tax’d  ’till  the  brow'  of  labour  sweats  in  vain  ; 

War  lays  a  burthen  on  the  reeling  state, 

And  peace  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  weight ; 
Successive  loads  successive  broils  impose. 

And  sighing  millions  prophecy  the  close.* 
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*  if  they  dill  not  delight  in  war,  they  would  not  be  constantly 

•  enfi^fi^l  in  its  conllicts.’ 

Is  \Var  HPcensary  for  the  national  honour?  What  ia-tlda 
hilt,  as  halh  been  admirably  remarkcil,  ‘  the  plea  of  a  duellist 
‘  Troin  tbe  lijis  of  a  ruler  ?'  If  war  is  necessary  to  honour,  then 
honour  is  nut  neocssary :  the  Christian  indeed  is  taui^ht  to 
despise  it ;  it  is  his  fflory  to  pass  by  an  insult ;  it  is  his  re- 
venc^e  to  abstain  from  veni^ance;  and  till  it  can  be  proved  that 
a  nation  is  not  composed  of  individuals,  or  that  men  in  *heir 
collective  capacity,  are  subject  to  a  difterent  moral  code  u*oin 
that  which  the  (jospol  authoritatively  promulgates  as  the  rule 
of  personal  obedience,  the  plea  of  honour  can  constitute  only  an 
aggravation  of  the  crime  of  war. 

Still,  it  will  be  urged.  War,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  m 
yuct  found  to  be  unavoidable,  and  so  long  as  the  political  go¬ 
vernment  of  nations  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  irreligious  i.ten, 
it  must  be  so. 

I  This  pernicious  notion,  which,  we  fear,  is  but  too  common 
among  good  ttorl  of  people^  originates  in  a  discreditable  inaU 
tention  to  two  or  three  important  facts. 

‘  When  William  Penn  took  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
I  di8tinctly  avowed  to  tbe  Indians  bis  forbearing  and  pacific  principles 
[  and  bis  benevolent  wishes  for  uninterrupted  peace.  On  these  prin¬ 
ciples  the  government  was  administered  while  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Quakers.  What  then  was  the  effect  ?  Did  this  pacific 
character  in  goverinncnt  invite  aggression  and  insult  ?  Let  tne  an- 
'  swer  he  given  in  the  language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  ( Uevlcro 

iof  Clarkson's  life  of  Penn.) 

‘  “  Such  was  indeed  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation  (with  the 
Indians)  was  entered  into,  and  the  corresponding  settlement  con¬ 
ducted,  that  for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years — and  so  long 
indeed  as  the  Quakers  retained  the  chief  |)Ower  in  the  government, 
the  peace  and  amity  which  had  been  thus  solemnly  promised  and 
concluded,  never  was  violated  ;  and  a  large  though  solitary  example 
afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  they,  who  arc  really  sincere  and 
friendly  in  their  views,  may  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  faithless.’*  Solemn  Review^  4^.  p.  8.’ 

That  this  is  a  solitary  fact,  is  easily  accounted  for  from  iU 
being  tbe  only  instance  of  a  nation’s  sustaining  a  sincerely  pa¬ 
cific  character,  in  conseipience  of  its  government's  deliberately 
adopting,  from  a  conscientious  adherence  to  principle,  n  policy 
resolutely  pacific. 

But  these  ‘  good  sort  of  people*  overlook  another  circuoo- 
rumstance  eipially  deserving  of  attention :  the  means  of  abolish¬ 
ing  or  preventing  war  having  never  been  resorte<l  to,  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  avoiding  it  has  never  yet,  except  in  the  instance  above 
referreil  to,  liecn  subjected  to  experiment. 

War  is  uot  at  this  time  a  custom  more  prirvalent,  or  sup- 
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|)(N*(e(l  hy  more  plausible  pretexts,  than  was  oner  the  custom  of  I 
])uttln(;  men  (o  cleutli  for  a  dissent  from  the  majority  in  religious  B 
opinions,  it  is  not  more  prevalent  than  was  once  the  practice  B 
of  Slavery  nnion^  the  most  enlightened  nations.  Other  harha-  B 
rolls  national  eu>toins  have  yielded  in  the  prot^ress  of  civiliza-  B 
lion,  to  the  n*lh*x  o}H't  ulion  of  Christianity  on  those  who  admit*  B 
ted  not  its  principles.  It  is  th(Tefoi«*  rdiionul  to  hope  that  the  B 
time  may  come,  when  nations  “  shall  learn  war  no  more.”  B 

^  Popularity  is  the  only  chnnent  in  which  such  a  munlcrous  B 
•  custom  can  thrive  let  then  every  means  he  employed  to  fl 
render  it  ;  let  the  |>ress  and  the  pulpit  contribute  I 

to  this  ertect  their  powerful  inllmmce  ;  let  it  he  one  i;rcat  object  g 
of  education  to  destroy  the  nascent  passion  for  military  ii^lory,  B 
and  to  counteract  the  delusions  of  classic  po<Mry  and  of  history.  H 
Let  the  |M‘ople  he  led  to  perceive  that  their  real  interests  are  R 
never  pnmioted  hy  war;  that  wars  are  inimical  to  civil  liberty,  ij 
to  legitimate  commeriv,  to  the  interests  of  science,  and  to  the  u 
social  character;  that  the  destruction  of  property,  which  is  alike  B 
tiic  price  of  victory  or  the  a^s^ravation  of  defeat,  is  subversive  ■ 
of  one  purpose  of  the  institution  of  (lovernment,  namely,  R 

the  protection  of  property  :  let  them  ever  hear  in  mind  for  the  B 
future,  the  bitter  conse(|nences  of  a  /  transition  from  a  state  of  B 
‘  war  to  a  state  of  peace,*  and  pause  before  they  expose  them*  B 
selves  attain  to  the  iiect'ssity  of  wncA  a  transition.  B 

la't  the  |H‘ciiniary  consequences  of  war  be  contemplated  in  B 
the  mass  and  diversity  of  moral  evil  which  they  involve  ; — the  « 
shifts,  the  prevarications,  the  littb*  devices  borderinu;  on  dis-  H 
honesty;  the  compulsion  to  be  selfish  in  the  strn^C^le  to  live ;  y 
the  dt*strnction  of  independent  character  ;  the  gradual  annihi-  ^ 
lation  of  the  refinement  of  conscience ;  the  intense  anxiety  and 
often  distraction  of  mind;  the  temptation  to  acivpt,  throuc^h 
sheer  stress  of  pecuniary  pri'ssure,  the  wa^es  of  servility  and  1 1 
corruption  ;  the  inability  in  many  instances  to  iinhdu^t*  in  acts  of  || 
liberality,  and  the  check  imposed  upon  the  generous  feelings 
from  the  habit  of  beholding  inis<M  ies  we  have  not  the  power  to 
relieve  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  revengeful  rancinirs  excited  by  cir-  H 
cumstanee*  arising  out  of  the  general  pressure; — let  these  berl 
contemplated  as  so  many  moral  items,  resulting  simply  from  the*|| 
pecuniary  effects  of  war,  the  mere  appendix  to  all  the  horrid  B 
atrocities  of  the  hnsiiH'ss  itself.  B 

l.et  the  represmtatives  of  the  nation  bear  in  mind  their  sa- B 
cred  responsibility,  as  ccdlectively  forming  the  constitutional  B 
»  check  u[)on  the  Uoyal  Prerogative,  with  a  special  reference  to® 
the  act  of  w  aging  war.  m 

lA*t  Krasmus’s  advice  l>e  followed  by  all  the  clergy^  ‘  how-B 
‘  ever  they  may  differ  in  rank,  order,  sect,  or  persuasion  ;*  letfl 
Homtn  of  every  rank  in  society,  ^  assiduously  endeavour  to  B 
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*  counteract  in  the  niiiuU  of  their  sons,  (heir  brothers,  their  td- 

*  mirers,  their  husliands,  the  pernicious  fallacies  of  military 

*  fflory.’ 

Let  pacific  scntiiiieiits  towards  our  follow -creatures  of  different 
latitudes  and  lane^ua^es,  he  sedulously  cultivated,  in  place  of 
national  antipathy  and  unsocial  contempt ;  and  let  the  writer  ho 
viewed  as  an  incendiary^  that  siif^t^ests  and  apri^ravates  the 
causes  of  hostility,  of  which  our  had  passions  are  so  ready  to 
avail  themselv<‘s. 

Finally,  let  every  means,  preventive,  and  remedial,  of  improving 
the  moral  condition,  and  raising  the  character  of  the  lower 
classes,  be  perseverin^ly  applied  ;  let  every  moral  and  political 
expedient  lx*  adopted,  that  may  endear  to  them  their  native  soil, 
and  impart  a  feeliiu^  of  interest  in  their  country,  which  shall 
U*ad  them  to  view'  the  vaii^rant  dissedute  life  of  a  soldier  with 
repiu^nancy  :  let  all  these  means  he  brought  into  operation,  and 
we  may  safely  pri'diet  that  War  will  be  proved  in  the  issue,  to 
he  neither  nee<»ssary,  nor  unavoidable. 

Hut  we  must  notice  one  fact  more,  which  is  altogether  over¬ 
looked  by  the  objectors  referre<l  to,  but  without  which,  all 
reasonings  on  the  subject  must  be  incomplete  ;  the  fact,  that  the 
affairs  of  nations,  not  less  than  the  concerns  of  indivhluals,  are 
under  the  Providential  superintendence  and  moral  government 
of  the  “  Author  of  Peace”  and  “  (liver  of  Concord.”  To  say 
that  wars  are  m^t'essary,  is  to  blaspheme  the  Providence  of  God, 
to  cast  the  blame  of  our  evil  passions  upon  the  supposed  imper¬ 
fection  of  his  government.  It  is  to  say  that  His  commands  it 
is  impracticable  to  fultil,  and  that  His  promises  are  a  mere 
mockery  of  the  powers  of  human  agency  and  of  the  beat  hones 
of  man.  It  is  to  disregard  altogether  His  predictions  as  delu¬ 
sive,  or  to  sit  down  in  the  attitude  of  spectators,  and  idly  wait  the 
time  of  ‘  God’s  putting  forth  some  mysterious  and  unheard  of 
*  agency,’  as  if  by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  God  had  not 
always  been  pleased  to  develop  his  beneficent  designs,  and  to 
carry  into  ellect  his  predicted  purpose.  It  is  to  lay  down  as  a 
practical  rule  of  conduct,  that  moral  evil  is  not  only  irremedi¬ 
able,  but  salutary  to  the  public  good ;  that  not  only  has  Provi¬ 
dence  furnished  no  ‘  remedies  fitted  to  the  case’  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  evil,  but  that  our  national  safety  is  made  to  depend  on  dis¬ 
playing  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  that  of  our  Heavenly  Master,  and 
that  the  way  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  Moral  Governor  of 
the  L’niverse,  the  Almighty  Arbiter  of  our  Destinies,  is  to  per¬ 
severe  in  a  policy  incompatible  with  His  laws.  If,  then,  there 
he  any  }>ersons  who  call  themselves  Christians,  that  in  utter 
^  disregard  of  all  these  considerations,  persist  in  an  indifference 
to  the  criminality  and  impiety  of  war,  still  echoing  the  idle  notion 
that  Wars  ever  have  been,  and  Wars  ever  will  be,  we  must 
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fio^pair  of  coii^urrinc  by  the  force  of  ttuasion  the  ini])€nc(rahi- 
lity  of  their  niindA ;  nut  we  <lare  not  resort  to  the  |X‘tty  war  of 


invective  :  earnestly  desirinij,  we  trust,  to  cultivate  in  our  own 
liOHoms  the  temper  of  peace,  we  leave  them  to  the  rellcctions  of 
their  own  conscience  and  to  the  mercy  of  (jotl. 


Art.  II.  Biblia  liebraicat  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testaroent,  without  IVmU,  after  the  Text  of  Kcnnicott,  with  the 
chief  Various  Reading's,  selected  from  his  Collation  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Versions;  ac¬ 
companied  with  Knglish  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Expla¬ 
natory,  selected  from  the  most  approved,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
English  and  Foreign,  Biblical  Critics.  By  B.  Boothroyd.  In  Two 
Volumes,  Quarto.  Demy,  tl.  10s.  Royal,  (51.  6s.  Gale  and  Co. 


^I'^IIK  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Text  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  debate  among  learned  men  ;  some  strenuously  maintain* 
ing  the  aHirmative  of  the  question,  and  others  us  dmdedly 
asserting  the  negative.  The  prejiidiees,  not  less  than  the  learn¬ 
ing,  of  writers  of  high  reputation,  have  been  enlisted  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  ;  and  which,  after  all,  is  to  be  determined,  not  so  iiiiieh  by 
arguments,  as  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  For  on  what  printed  copy 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  would  a  writer  who  contends  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  lay  his  hand,  as  the  iinimpeach- 
ahle  exemplar — tho  co|»y  which  exhibits  the  words  in  the  very 
same  state  in  which  they  were  written  and  left  by  the  respective 
authors  of  those  ancient  books  ?  Would  it  be  the  edition  of 
Vanderhooght,  or  of  Huxtorf ;  of  Stephens,  of  Hotter,  or  of 
Bumberg  ?  Whichsoever  of  tht'se  might  he  selected,  it  is 
evident  that  its  text  must  he  resolved  into  the  text  of  the 
printed  editions  and  inanuseripts  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  the  particular  copy  being  of  the  first  printed 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  its  text  is  to  be  resoUed  into  that 
of  Uie  manuscript  or  manuscripts  used  at  the  printing  oiBce  by 
the  editor.  We  shall  commenee  our  iiupiiry  into  ibis  subject, 
at  the  |>oriod  when  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  first  committed  to  tho 
press. 

The  manuscripts  usc<l  by  the  first  printers  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  had,  like  all  other  manuscripts,  been  written  out  from 
preceding  copies,  and  these  again  had  been  transcribed  from 
others  still  more  ancient.  The  question  therefore  of  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  must  l^e  lUxided  by  the  consideration 
whether  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  uniformly  ]>rescnt 
the  tame  readings,  and  whether  there  is  au  exact  and  unfailing 
verbal  accordance  in  them.  But  the  atlirm alive  of  this  cannot 
be  supporteil,  since  the  actual  variations  of  Hebrew  maiiuscriptt 
have  been  determined  by  collation.  It  might  indeed  have  been 
admitted,  that  as  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  not, 
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in  the  clitVerent  manuscripts  which  have  pn'served  it,  verbally 
the  same,  that  ns  the  causes  which  prmhice  ern>rs  in  the  tran- 
srribiiiu:  of  books,  when  transcribinu:  was  the  only  means  of 
multiplyinsj  copies,  had  operated  on  the  tniiisoripts  ol  the  New 
I  TestaintMif ;  so  must  they  hate  openitecl  in  wriliiii^  out  copies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  latter  could  not,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe,  be  secured  from  error,  by  an  iidlueiice  which  was  denied 
to  the  former;  for  no  intidlii^mt  |)erson  surely  will  feel  disposed 
to  assert  that  Divine  Providence  more  carefully  i^ii.irded  the 
Jewish  Scriptun*s,  in  the  hands  of  copyists,  than  the  ('iiristian 
writini^s  in  the  hands  of  traiiseribiTs.  It  is  of  course  under-* 
stood,  that  wo  are  speakins;  of  a  superhutural  iiiHtience,  for 
we  are  sensible  that  in  point  of  accuracy  the  .Masora  afforded 
advantages  to  the  .lewish  scribe,  wliich  do  not  apply  in  the 
other  case.  A«;ainst  tlu'sc  advantaj^es,  however,  may  be 
placed  the  more  numerous  transcripts  of  tin*  ll«‘lire\v  Itihle, 
parts  of  which  have  an  antiquity  of  fifteen  fiiitidred  y»  nrs  more 
than  any  part  of  the  Christian  reconis.  Nothiuu;’  nii  destroy 
the  force  of  this  reasonins^  aii^ainst  the  intey^rity  of'  tho  Hebrew 
Text,  but  the  unih'd  testimony  of  all  Hebrew  ma  ‘uscriptsfo  the 
verbal  uniformity  of  a  common  text,  lint  this  t'aunoi  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  Hebrew  MSS.  have  Imsmi  examine  I,  and  tliey  most 
clearly  and  decidedly  confirm  the  position,  that  the  Hebrew 
text  has  not  escjiped  the  o)>eratioii  of  the  causes  whicfi  fiave 
had  inlhienee  on  the  text  of  all  ancient  manuscripts.  Various 
rcajlin^s  do  exist  in  the  hooks  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  no 
single  copy  of  which,  thoii^;h  it  may  be  superior  in  point  of  ac¬ 
curacy  to  other  copies,  is  so  completely  correct,  as  to  annihilate 
the  authority  of  all  other  exemplars  where  they  differ  from  it. 

Assumiiiijf,  therefore,  (he  diversity  of  readiiii^s  in  the  orii^nal 
text  of  the  Old  'restameiit,  as  an  iuduhitalile  fact,  the  utility  of 
a  work  in  which  either  (he  whole  of  the  various  readiiii^s,  or  a 
proper  selection  of  (hem,  shall  he  imhotlied,  must  he  obvious  to 
every  unprejudiced  person.  As  to  all  purposes  of  practical 
I'iely,  indeed,  the  various  readiiit^s  are  of  little  iiioinent ;  hut  in 
a  critical  point  of  view  (hey  are  of  real  importance.  'I'hcy  afford 
( onsiderahlc  assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  obscure  passajc^es, 
and  ill  the  removal  of  chronological  and  historical  tiitficultics ; 
they  are  in  many  eases  necessary  to  the  c^ramiiuti.  al  struc¬ 
ture  of  words  and  idioms ,  they  supply  omissions  and  correct 
lodumlancies ;  and  thus  t^ive  |)erspicuity  and  precision  to  the 
ian^uat^e  of  Scripture.  In  the  sound  application  of  the  various 
rcadiiu^x  to  the  emendation  of  the  llehrew  llilde,  no  violence  is 
off  rod  to  its  authority,  nor  is  its  purity  impaired;  all  that  is 
pro|K)Hed  is,  to  replace  the  words  which  time  and  accident  hawe 
removed  from  the  text,  and  to  reject  those  which  the  same  causes 
^»ave  intruded  into  it. 
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When  we  aOvert  to  the  stale  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  ami  to  the  recent  Oate  of  its  critical  emendation,  it 
can  hardly  excite  our  surprise  that  no  critical  t'dilion  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  a  revised  and  corrected  text,  has  made 
its  appearance.  Various  readint's  have  been  collected  and 
priiit^l  ill  the  London  Polyt»!ot,  in  Kennicott’s  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  in  l)e  Uossi’s  volumes.  Ilouhitrant,  and  other  editors  and 
critics,  have  partially  used  them  in  the  mart;inal  notes  of  their 
res|H‘c!ive  publications ;  bnt  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  employ 
them  in  the  lull  extent  of  their  applicHtiun  to  the  entire  Hebrew 
text.  A  Hebrew  Bible  on  the  plan  of  Griesbacirs  Greek  Testa 
ment,  and  corresponding  to  that  invaluable  work,  is  still  a  de 
sideratuin  in  sacred  literature. 

Mr.  Boolbroyirs  oris^inal  intention  was,  we  understand,  to 
pitblisli  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  corrected  text  on 
Griesbacli’s  plan,  and  as  a  companion  to  his  (ircek  Testament. 
I’his  dcsit;n  be  has  abandoned,  in  ilefcriuice  partly  to  the  exain- 
ph‘  of  Kennicott,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  t;'eneral  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  Masoretic  text;  and  be  lias  satisfied  himself  in 
the  present  publication,  by  notieingf  the  various  errors  which 
deform  the  ti'xt  in  common  use,  and  lurnishini^  the  means  of 
correctiiii'  anti  improvint^  it.  'I'lie  text  of  Vuntler- 1  looi^ht  is 
adoptt  tl  in  the  body  of  the  work.  A  copious  selection  of  various 
reatlint^s  from  tlie  collations  of  Kennicott,  l)e  Bossi,  and  the 
Ancient  Versions,  is  i^iveii  in  the  inner  maixin  ;  and  below  this 
the  notes  art*  inserted.  'Fbese  notes  include  extracts  from  the  * 
writinj^  of  various  authors,  amont;  which  are  those  of  Datlic, 
Dimock,  Deli^ado,  Houbii^aiit,  Kennicott,  Pilkint;;lon,  amt  (led- 
des  ;  and  they  ))oint  out  the  reatlint's  which  the  Ldittir  accounts 
cither  t^ennine  or  deservins^of  attention. 

A  work  of  tliis  description  could  have  been  executed  only  by 
an  editor  of  patient  and  persevering  industry  ;  hut  this,  although 
a  very  mressary  qiialiiicatioii,  is  not  that  one  of  primary  excel¬ 
lence  to  whieh  the  critic  would  he  inclined  to  award  his  highest 
approval.  The  value  of  this  publication  must,  it  is  evident, 
depend  on  the  critical  skill  of  the  Editor,  in  selectiiic^  and  dis- 
posiiic  the  materials-of  which  it  is  composed,  and  on  the  correct 
manlier  in  which  it  is  carried  through  the  press.  We  shall, 
ill  the  sequel,  have  occasion  to  qualify  onr  praise  of  this  Hebrew 
Bible ;  justice,  however,  requires  that  we  report  in  its  favour  the 
judicious  conduct  of  its  Editor,  who  very  properly  determined  to 
separate  the  ofhcc  of  the  critic  from  that  of  the  theologian,  and 
to  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  former.  I’his  measure 
lias  it  seems  lieeii  regretted  by  some  of  his  friends  ;  hut  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will,  on  retleciioii,  fully  a|)prove  of  his  resolu¬ 
tion.  W  e  accord  also  in  opinion  with  the  Editor,  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  wilful  corruptions  of  Scripture,  so  frequently 
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upon  tlie  Jews.  Justin  Martyr,  in  more  thin  one 
passat^  of  his  Dialoi'iie  with  Trypho,  uri'ivf  this  accusation, 
and  fn)in  him  it  has  htMMl  rep«'atiMl  to  tin*  present  day.  The 
Greek  Father,  we  apprehend,  was  outsteppim^  the  limits  of  hla 
discretion  and  his  knowledu:e;  and  in  the  ease  of  others,  pre- 
jmlice,  we  tliink,  has  prevailed  over  truth.  I'lie  opinion  of 
)lr.  Hoothrovd  we  shall  <piote  as  in  our  jiidi^emeiit  fminded  on 
truth,  and  pointini^  distinctly  to  the  real  state  of  the  fact. 

*  Having  completed  the  IVntateuch  and  the  Historical  Books,  he 
is  ready  to  declare  that  considering  the  antiquity  of  these  writinga, 
and  the  iiinuinerahle  transcripts  made  since  the  original  copies  were 
totally  lost,  he  has  been  surprised  in  Hnding  tliem  not  more  generally 
and  more  iiiaterialiy  corrupted-  That  the  .lews  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  their  Scriptures,  is  certain  ;  and  he  c»»nceivcs  it  just  to 
acknowledge  that  the  errors  which  have  ohtaiiuMl,  have  been  more 
the  result  of  unavoidahlc  circumstances  than  of  criminal  purpose  and 
design.  It  is  apparent  that  tlie  later  Jews,  wlien  they  found  arw  va¬ 
rious  reading  in  passages  which  Cliristians  conceive  directly  to  refer  to 
iesus  as  the  Christ,  did  prefer  such  reading  as  by  changing  the  seme 
would  destroy  the  application  and  countenance  them  in  their  unbe¬ 
lief.  Hence  the  textual  reading  of  Psnlni  xvi.  qn'DH  instead  ofqron; 
and  some  other  instances  of  a  like  nature;  hut  further  than  this,  he  is 
convinced  they  liave  not  been  guilty  of  wilfully  perverting  tlie  sacred 
oracles.*  Preface  p.  xx. 

Mr.  Hoothroyd  having  abandoned  his  design  of  publishing  a 
corrected  Hebrew  text,  ought,  we  think,  to  have  reprinted 
that  of  Vamler-llooght,  which  he  has  adopted,  without  alter¬ 
ation,  confining  his  emendations  to  the  margin.  Hy  not  adhe¬ 
ring  to  this  plan  he  has  exposeil  himself  to  censure  hy  furnishing 
the  occasion  ofcliaiging  inconsistency  upon  his  work.  Thus,  in 
I  (lon.  iv,  H.  an  open  space  is  left  in  the  text,  ami  the  reading 
j  men  “  Let  us  go  into  the  field,”  supported  hy  the  Sa¬ 

maritan  IVntaleuch,  and  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.  Versions,  appears 
in  the  margin.  In  the  Note  this  verse,  the  reading  is  ap¬ 
proved  as  ‘  unfiifubtedly  genuine.'  So,  in  Gen.  xlii,  10,  a 
similar  opening  is  left  in  the  text,  and  tlie  words  vh 

nx  nnn  I'DX  nx  DtrS  np:n  ‘  Ami  they  said,  the  youth 
‘  cannot  leave  his  father,  for  should  he  leave  his  father,  hii 

*  ftithcr  will  die;’  which  arc  found  only  in  the  Samaritan  Pen¬ 

tateuch,  are  inaerteil  in  the  margin ;  ami  in  the  notes  Mr.  B. 
asserts  the  genuineness  of  the  passage.  But  in  Exodus  vi,  9. 
the  following  words  arc  inserteil  in  the  text,  marked  by  aster- 
isms  :  xh  'D  nx  msTJ^  xa  Sin  nrro  Sx  nojr) 

"'aiCD  rx  ‘  And  they  saiil  to  Moses, 

*  Ij^'t  us  alone,  and  let  us  serve  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is  better 
‘  for  us  to  S4*rve  the  Egyptians  than  for  us  to  die  in  the  desert.* 
Now,  as  the  Editor  is  not  less  strongly  persuaded  that  t[ie 
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ibrnier  are  ^oiuiine,  tliaii  ho  Is  (hat  (ho  lallor 

•re  ao,  they  should  alike  have  been  insMied  iu  the  text,  I 
or  placctl  in  (he  niar^n.  li  would  seem  indeed  tliat  the 
iuari*iii  is  their  most  proper  station  ;  as  they  now  ap|>ear,  they 
are  at  once  an  innovation  on  the  textuM  recepiusy  and  an  un¬ 
necessary  violation  ot  the  Author's  plan. 

As  many  readers  of  Mr.  H.’s  work  have  not  probably  acec*t8 
to  till  versions,  it  would  have  bctm  a  valuable  acquisition  had 
the  readings  8elc*clcd  from  them  been  given  in  all  casc^  of 
im|K>rtance  in  the  tiroper  original  terms.  Tor  example  ‘ 
'JW  n'TJm  is  the  reacting  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  (ien.  xlix,  8.  In 
the  note  on  (his  verse  the  following  remark  occurs,  ‘  The  V  ulg. 

‘  “  principitnn  (lolorin  wiei.** — The  other  versions  more  ])ro- 

*  |>erly  give  the  sense  of  strength  to  the  noun.’  Here  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Seplujgint  should  have  been  cjuoted. 

In  the  following  exanqih'  (he  reading  of  (he  Sept,  is  misrepre- 
sentcnl  in  IMr.  Hoothroyd's  margin.  In  1  Sam.  iv,  1.  the  Greek 
version  contains  the  clause  ‘  And  the  Phitintinen  nrere  </c»- 

*  thcred  together  for  war  ai’ainst  ittrael'  This  clause  is 

reckoned  genuine  by  Mr.  H.  in  whose  note  it  u|)pears  in  (he 
following  form  :  rwiSoS  ntnph  □’ntT'-D  which  is  not  a 
representation  ol  the  (ireek  words  k«»  cryvaS^i^oprai  aXXo^vXoi  it* 
iTfArX  tie  ToXi^ov,  the  ]>roper  translation  of  the  passage  into  He¬ 
brew  is  romScS  trosa  owSet. 

In  very  numerous  instances  the  present  Editor  corr<*cts  the 
Hebrew  text,  sometimc's  by  (he  Samaritan  text  and  the  Version 
of  the  Seventy  together,  and  frequently  by  tbe  readings  of  each 
separately.  In  both  these  cases,  but  especially  in  the  latter, 
very  great  c’are  should  be  employed.  VVe  would  not  rashly 
innovate  on  the  Hebrew  Hible,  nor  give  (he  prefcrencjc  to  read¬ 
ings  diHeriiig  from  its  'I'c^xt,  unless  when  they  are  sanctioned  by 
uuexc:eptionable  authority,  and  have  the  character  of  necessary 
emendations.  In  such  examples  therefore  as  the  following,  wc 
•re  not  disposed  to  concede  the  imperfection  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  In  Gen.  viii,  I.  a  vacant  space  is  left  after  the  word 
iioran,  and  the  words  uw  nw  neo  are  inserted  in  the 

margin  as  an  omitted  passage  which  should  be  restored.  For 
this  addition  the  Septuagint  Version  is  the  sole  authority  quoted. 
It  would  scHMii  less  probable  that  the  words  should  have  been 
omitted  in  (he  Hebrew  text,  than  that  they  arc  an  inteqiolation 
in  the  Gnvk  veiMoii.  The  Sam.  T.  and  Ver.  Vulg.  Arab,  and 
Ouk.  support  the  Hebrew  re  ading  in  this  verse,  which  cannot 
be  proveii  to  be  defective,  and  which  therefore  we  would  not 
•Iter  on  so  slight  authority.  ^Ir.  Hoothroyd  has  not  iiotic«‘d  the 
»8yriac  Version  which,  iu  addition  to  the  words  in  the  text,  reads 
qvn  Vo  r2<n,  omitting  the  rest  of  the  clause  contained  in  tlie 
Seventy.  Xum.  xxii,  18.  For  pV3  Mr.  Bootliroyd  would 
substitute  pVa  nu’,  on  tbc  authority  of  the  Sept,  one  of  Ken- 
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nicotfs  codiocs,  and  the  Arabic  of  Saadias.  From  the  reading 
of  the  Seventy  “  re*?  cannot  conclude  that  they 

rea^l  in  the  inaiiiisiTiptH  from  whicli  they  tranalated,  since 
they  have  rendered  by  Joshua  ix,  14.  The 

Hebrew  text  is  here  supported  by  the  Sam.  and  Onk.  and 
oui^lit  to  lie  retained.  In  liev.  \i,  25.  a  vacant  space  is  left 
after  in:i3  D33'  for  the  w  ords  O'OD  ym'  which  are  sup|M)rted  by 
only  the  Sam.  and  one  MS.  The  presumption  and  evidence  are, 

,  in  our  opinion,  against  the  genuineness  of  the  adopteti  phrase  in 
this  passage.  The  same  formula  occurs  in  the  2Btli  and  40tli 
verses  of  this  chapter,  without  the  proposed  addition,  which  it 
Is  more  reasonable  to  regard  as  an  inter(K)lation  in  the  Sam. 
tlian  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  original  text  which  has  been 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  copies.  With  the  latter  the  versions 
strictly  accord.  These  examples,  to  which  more  might  have 
h(vn  added,  are  sunicient  to  prove  that  the  proposed  emenda- 
fions  of  the  Hebrew  text  introduced  into  this  work,  are  not  aU 
,  ways  unexceptionable,  and  that  the  vigilance  of  the  student 
must  he  kept  active  in  its  perusal. 

We  shall  now  present  to  our  readers  a  selection  of  the  notes, 
accompanied  witli  our  own  remarks ;  and  shall  then  conclude 
our  review  of  the  w  ork  before  us  by  endeavouring  to  estimate  its 
claims  to  accuracy. 

Gen.  i,  2f.  “  Instead  of  pN  in'm  S.  reads  ps*  n'm  which  is 

certainly  more  regular.**  Dimock.  “  The  present  rcailing  ps* 

19  a  vile  barbarism,  or,  if  its  defenders  ebuse,  an  Arabisin  ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  an  Hebraism.  The  blunder  seems  to  have  beta  com- 
initted  before  tlie  change  of  letters ;  for  in  tlic  S.  Alphabet  the  he  and 
vau  arc  of\cn  liardly  distinguishable.*’  Geildcs.  On  this  supposition 
wc  should  read  pxn 

The  Sam.  reading  is  p5«tn  n'Mi,  as  correctly  given  in  the 
margin,  though  erroneously  inserted  in  the  note.  If  the  left 
stroke  of  the  n  were  obliterated  in  a  Hebrew  manuseript  in 
which  the  words  were  not  divided,  the  remaining  part  of  the  letter 
might  he  mistaken  by  an  ancient  transcriber  lor  a  ^  and  the  read<^ 
ing  pit  wm  would  thus  easily  he  produced  instead  of  ynstn  n'm, 
which  is  evidently  the  correct  reading. 

*  Exod.  i.  21.  CDhV  iTpi  Geddes  and  most  Expositors  render, 

and  he  prospered  their  own  families.**  Shuckford  contends  that 
this  passage  ought  to  be  understood  literally,  and  he  supposes  that 
Pharaoh  ordered  houses  to  be  built  for  the  Israelites,  who  had  before 
dwelt  in  tents,  in  order  more  etfectually  to  oppress  them.  Tlie  con¬ 
nexion  best  supports  the  other  sense.*” 

Against  both  of  these  senses  very  forcililc  objections  may  be 
made.  The  relative  pronoun  on  is  masculine,  and  cannot  tlicrc- 
fore  be  construed*  with  which  is  fcuiluiuc ;  while  tho 
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nominative  to  the  verb  cjr  is  notrtjr>s  Pharaoh,  but  Ooil. 

Professor  Kobertson’s  note  is  as  follows  :  ‘  Facere  domnn^  ad 

*  Israelitas  referendum  est,  ad  quos  relativum  mas.  ipMU 

‘  omnino  pertiiiet,  et  sie  vertenduin  est,  ei  factum  CKt,  cum  ob- 

*  i(tfitricen  timereut  Deum^  et  i^eus  iift  (nem})e  Israelitis) 

‘  daman  facerety  ut  pneccperii  Pharaoh  ;  ‘And  it  came 

‘  to  pass,  as  the  mid  wives  feared  (iod,  and  (lod  built  Iiouses 
‘  to  them,  (i.  e.  the  Israelites,)  that  Pharaoh  eommanded,  &c.’ 

^  Ex  quo  manif(*stum  est y  facere  daman  et  multiplicare  papu* 

‘  /urn  idem  sie^nihcare,  cum  raodu  dictum  fuit,  popnium,  )>er  ])ia 
‘  ilia  obstetricum  facinora,  mnitiplicatum  fnisse.  /Kdificari  hoc 

‘  sensu  sninitur.  Job  xxii.  28.  Si  canrerMun  fuerin  ad  Omni~  | 
‘  pidentrmy  wdificaheriny  nem|>c  njWy  re,  ]>r()le,  fortunis  omni- 
‘  Ims.  Sic  etiam  2  Sam.  vii.  1 1 .  Annuntiul  tihi  Dominus,  quod 
‘  ihtmum  faciet  tihi  Dominus,  Sc'  This  mode  of  construiiu'  the 
passui^e,  it  must  he  confesseil,  is  a  little  awkward,  hut  it  t^ives  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  sense,  and  contains  nothing  that  is  radi¬ 
cally  ohjt?ctionahle. 

‘  Kxod.  iii.  18.  “  nnp:.’*  All  the  Samaritan  Copies,  and  27 

Hebrew  MSS.  and  the  text  itself  in  pp.  ch.  v.  8.  have  a  different 
reading,  namely,  tlie  passive  voice  of  tc^p,  instead  of  r.npj,  I 
know  the  two  verbs  are  sometimes  confounded  in  the  present  text ; 
iuid  that  ttnp  has  the  meaning  of  r.'^p  about  eighteen  times  in  tlie  whole 
Hebrew  Scripture  ;  but  neither  of  these  verbs,  in  the  signiHcation  of 
mettifif',  or  befallingy  is  ever  constructed  with  the  preposition 
whereas  ir^p  when  it  means  to  cally  tnvoIcCy  is  in  its  passive  voice  or  Ni- 
phal  most  frequently  so  constructed ;  and  alw’ays,  I  believe,  when 
It  is  used  to  express  the  relation  betw’een  God  and  his  people.  So 
Deut.  xxviii.  10.  }<'^p:  mn'  iru:,  rendered  by  our  English  trans¬ 

lators,  ‘  Thou  art  called  by  the  nanae  of  the  Lord,’  i.  e.  The  Lord  is 
he  whom  thou  invokest  and  worshippest.  So  .Terem.  xiv.  9.  itDn 
mpj  I'hp  name  is  called  upon  us.  See  also  2  Chron.  xii.  IL 

Ua.  Ixiii.  19.  .\mos  ix.  12.  Dan.  ix.  1 8. — This  consideration  alone 
determines  the  true  reading  tc^pj  and  its  true  meaning  here  ;  w  ithout 
the  aid  of  .MSS.  or  any  other  authority.  Onk.  and  Jonathan  so 


«cad  and  understood  ;  for  they  have  both  nprtt  invocatus  cst  super 
\osy  in  the  same  sort  of  construction  as  the  Hebrew.”  Geddes. 

This  note  is  more  specious  than  solid.  Neither  the  true  read¬ 
ing,  nor  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage,  is  determined  by  the 
consideration  alleged  in  its  support.  In  all  the  above  examples^ 
is  construed  with  the  latter  word  invariably  ac¬ 

companies  the  former  when  usc<l  in  the  Niphal,  or  passive 
sense.  Sy  itnp:  ‘  to  be  called  upon,’  expressive  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  (jod  and  his  |>eople,  is  as  unusual  as  is  ^y  nnpj 
in  tile  sense  of  meriting  or  befalling. 

The  reading  of  the  Common  Version  in  Ij<'v.  i.  2.  is,  “If  any 
“  man  of  you  bring  an  ottering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring, 
“  your  ottering  of  the  cattle,  ecen  of  the  herd,  and  of  the  flock 
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which  is,  in  more  resiwts  than  one,  incorrect,  nnd  tWfoctivo  iu 
truth  ut  rcpri'sentation.  It  restricts  ofterini:^s  to  Jehovah  to  ani¬ 
mals,  and  it  tails  in  conveying  to  the  Kni'iisli  reader  the  import 
of  the  direction  "iven  to  Moses  for  the  use  of  the  lsraelitt*s  in 
their  relis^ious  rites.  The  passn'^e  may  properly  he  reiulered,  “  If 
any  man  of  you  hrini]^  an  ottering  to  Jehovah  of  the  beasts; 

“  from  the  herd  and  from  the  tlock  shall  ye  hriii^  your  olVer- 
“  in^s.”  The  precept  prescrilies  the  kind  of  living  crcaluro* 
which  were  to  be  used  as  olVerinu^s  to  Uod,  excluding  wild  ani¬ 
mals  aiul  human  beings ;  and  limiting  the  otierer  to  the  use  of 
tame  gregarious  animals;  the  species  of  which  arc  particularly 
discribed  in  the  subsequent  verses  of  the  chapter.  Mr.  Hootli- 
royd's  Note,  to  this  purport,  is  deserving  of  attention. 

Ch.  i.  2.  ronan  p  mn'S.  “It  has  been  well  observed,  by  Hou- 
bigant  aad  others,  that  the  second  part  of  this  verse  is  wrongly 
pointed.  The  Athuach^  as  it  is  called,  should  be  placed  after  nonaH, 
and  not  after  7\\Tvh  Houbigant’s  version  is  :  Si  quis  vestruin  hoi- 
tiam  Domino  de  pecoribus  oblaturus  est,  tie  bobus  earn  et  de  ovibui 
offeretis.  “  (tenus  tangitur  in  noron  pecorum  a  plebe  sponte  offe- 
rendorum,  ut  postea,  ip3n  ct  species  assignetur  :  Si  tu  offerci 
holocaustuni  de  pecudibus,  offeres  de  bovibus  et  ovibus  . . .  ubi  obscr- 
vaiulunif  non  sacrilicia  ut  Hunt  imperari,  ut  recte  observat  Thcodor- 
etus.  Nani  conditionem  habent  proccepta  qua?  hie  sunt :  Si  tu  offeres.’* 
Bp.  Seeker  proposes  to  correct  the  English  version  accordingly.* 

‘  Lev.  ii.  1:5.  nSo.  The  Ar.  of  Saad.  thus  paraphrases: 

Thou  shalt  not  withdraw  from  thine  oblation  salt,  because  it  is  the 
covenant  of  thy  God.*'  Salt  is  known  to  have  been  used  in  rntify- 
ing  covenants,  as  w'e  learn  from  Homer,  us  well  as  from  present  ex¬ 
isting  customs  among  the  Arabs.  Michaelis  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
rendering,  but  proposes  to  read  os  Jer.  ii.  22.  and  would  render, . 
pure  salt,  or  sult-petre.  8o  also  Dathc.  **  Are  we  then  to  acquiesce 
in  the  common  interpretation  ?  1  think  not ;  for  here  the  question  is 
not  whether  salt  was  used  in  convenants,  but  why  salt  offered  with 
every  ohlation,  should  be  called  /Ae  salt  of  the  covenant  of  God  f 
*•  Afler  careful  examination  of  the  difficulty,  1  think  it  is  to  bt 
resolved  thus.  The  word  jyn^  here  does  not  signify  (Covenant,  but 
./bod,  from  It  is  found  in  this  signification  three  limes  in  one^ 

chapter  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  5,  7%  10. — It  is  here  visibly  in  construction, 
governed  by  and  governing  ypbx.  Tlie  literal  version  then 
will  be  sal  edulii  Dei  tuiy  the  salt  of  the Jfiod,  or  portion^  of  thy  Gody  see 
chap,  iii,  11.  where  that  part  of  the  sacrifice  which  w'as  burnt  oh 
the  altar  is  called  *  the  food  or  alimcnty  of  a  swt'ct-savourcd 
‘  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord.*  Gcdd.  This  is  the  best  explanation,  1 
conoeive,  that  has  yet  been  offered ;  and  so  natural  as  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

‘  Lev.  V.  1 1 ,  “.This  reading  is  not  conformalde  to  the  idiom 

of  the  Hebrew.  The  Sam.  is  clearly  consonant  to  the  place,  and 
preferable  to  the  text.  Houbigant  says,  “  Lege  cum  Sam  ;  Codice, 
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py,  Sic  (iracci  Interpretes  rr*x»t‘;  Sic  Syrus  "pDJ*  fundel. 

Nam  Rolidis  u:^urpntur,  non  de  liquidii.  Erat  inendum  pro- 

clive,  turn  propter  literai  vet  ur,  quae  ei^usdem  sunt  organi,  turn 
propter  rev  ZD  cum  p  siniilitudincm,  in  Codicibus  pracsertim  Ger- 
nmniris,  in  quibus  per  litcr.r  p  solet  decurtari.” 

*  Num.  iii.  V  “  ^:cS.  Every  critic  must  agree  with  Morumi 

in  considering  these  words  unnecessary.  Kennicott  has  accounted 
for  such  blunders  as  these  hy  the  known  practice  of  the  scribes  who 
when  tliey  committed  an  error,  rather  tluin  injure  the  beauty  of  the 
copy,  suffered  it  to  remain.*’ 

W  e  cannot  consider  'JtS  as  iinnecessury  words  in  this 
passage,  which  verbally  accords  with  the  narrative  in  Lev.  x. 
2.  There  is  not  siitlicient  authority  lor  tlieir  rejc'ction. 

‘  Num.  xxiii,  10.  “  Dean  Pilkington,  in  his  visitation 

sermon,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  term  here  and  Deut.  viii. 
16.  and  Prov.  xxiii,  17.  means  the  future  state ^  Such  a  sense  will 
give  importance  and  interest  to  the  request  of  Ralaani.  The  great 
German  critic  Michaelis  has  adopted  this  same  thought  and  produced 
strong  reasons  in  support  of  it.*  **  See  Syntag.  Comment.  Part  I. 
p.  107. 

The  reading  of  the  Septuagint  should  have  lieeii  given  in  tliis 
note.  In  that  version  the  corresponding  phrase  to  is  to 

<m{f4a^cv,  *  iny  seeil,’  or  |M)sterity,  which  we  are  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  as  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  term  in  the  passage  l)efore 
us.  nnnx  is  “  in  Psalm  cix.  13.  l)an.  xi.  4.  &r. 

'Phis  sense  well  suits  the  eirenmstances  of  Balaam  at  the  time  of 
his  littering  this  passionate  exclamation,  and  gives  force  and 
beauty  to  it :  ‘  1^'t  me  die  tlic  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  iny 
‘  posterity  he  like  his.*  Let  me  depart  from  life  like  tlic  vener¬ 
able  patriarch  Jacob,  and  let  my  posterity,  like  bis,  numerous 
and  happy,  he  under  the  perpetual  safeguard  of  the  Almighty. 

‘  Num.  xxvi,  59.  “  nr.H.  Michaelis,  Geddes,  and  others,  consider 
rrvt  AS  u  proper  name,  the  mother  of  Jochebed.  I'liose  who  follow 
the  prese  nt  ilehrew  punctuation  are  obliged  to  supply  something;  as 
our  English  translators  have  done:  **  the  daughter  of  Levi,  whom 
**  her  mother  hare  to  Levi  in  Egypt”  Others  supply  his  nife.  Against 
the  natural  and  easy  solution  of  Michaelis  1  can  see  only  one  objec¬ 
tion;  namely,  tliat  it  makes  Jochebed  the  immodiute  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  consequently  the  aunt  of  her  husband  Amram.  But  if  she 
were  born  toward  the  end  of  Levi’s  life,  she  might  be  as  young  aSy 
or  even  voungcr  than  Amram ;  and  might  be  at  the  same  time  bis 
aunt  anil  his  wife.  We  have  seen  aunts  and  uncles  several  years 
younger  than  their  nephews  and  nieces.”  ’ 

Mr.  Boothroyd’s  objection  may  very  easily  be  removed* 
From  Exoil.  ii,  1.  compared  with  ch.  vi,  20.  it  ap|)ears  that 
Amram  oiarried  his  aunt  •iochebed,  site  bein|^  the  lister  of  his 
father  Kohath,  and  the  daughter  of  his  grandmther  Levi. 
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Deut.  viii,  4.  “  ^nSw.  The  common  opinion  that  the  raiment 
andslioes  uf  the  Israelites  wore  not,  is  certainly  absurd.  The  Hab- 
bini,  however,  un.ierstand  this  passage  as  denoting  a  phenomenon  of 
the  most  niiraculous  nature  :  they  suy,  angels  were  tailors  to  this 
people,  aiul  uiade  their  clothes  ot  silk,  and  tissue  of  divers  colours ; 
aad  thi>  they  prove  from  Exek.  xvi,  10.  &c.  taking  the  prophet's 
words  rhey  say,  also,  that  the  clothes  did  not  tuear  by 

use,  hut  remained  perpetually  new;  only  they  ‘grew  with. the 
growth  i»ml  stren>:thcned  with  the  strength’  of  the  wearer;  so  that 
^ose  made  for  children  lilted  them  when  grown  up  to  maturity.  The 
meaning  of  this  passage,  to  w  hich  w'e  may  add  Nehein.  ix,  21.  may 
be,  like  that  of  any  other  passage,  taken  too  literally  ;  as  may  also 
Im  xlviii,  21.  where  the  prophet  says,  the  Israelites  did  not  suffer 
thirst  in  the  desert ;  which  is  literally  false,  but  relatively  true,  os  their 
thirst  was  speedily  satisfied  ” 

Judges,  V.  21.  “  TT  'ITW  The  versions,  ancient  and  mo¬ 

dem,  of  this  clause  have  no  connexion  with  the  context.  Dathe ; 
“  Calcabas,  O  Deborah,  robustos.”  Green  ;  “  ()  my  soul,  thou  hast 
trodden  down  their  strength  !’’  Houhigant  by  a  slight  alteration 
reads,  tT  ‘ITW  "pnn.  provoluit  cadavera  fbrtium !  That  the  line 
should  be  applied  to  the  torrent  Kishon  it  to  me  evident ;  and  without 
any  alterations  of  the  text,  how  noble  is  the  image,  when  the  torrent 
is  considered  as  a  person  and  addressed  in  this  sudden  manner; 

Thou  treadesl  on  lire  bodies  of  the  mighty.” 

There  ia  we  believe  no  example  in  which  the  action  of  tread¬ 
ing  is  applied  by  perftoniheation  to  a  torriMit.  The  gramma, 
tical  construction  of  the  passage  too  is  decidedly  unfavourable 
to  this  interpretation.  is  the  sc»cond  person  feminine  of 

the  future  tense,  and  cannot  he  construed  with  Shj,  which  is  a 
masculine  noun,  as  its  nominative. 

Mr.  Boothroyd  has,  in  his  Preface,  ^ven  brief  notices  of  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  Pentetcuch,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  versions ;  accom|)anied  with  concise  and  very  general  re¬ 
marks  on  the  utility  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts  us  a  source  of 
emendation.  It  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  his  work, 
and  better  aided  the  purpose  of  the  Editor,  if  he  had  furnished 
a  catalogue  of  the  Heh.  MSS.  quoted  as  authorities.  Ho  might 
have  retained  so  much  of  the  original  plan,  as  would  have 
brought  the  work  to  a  closer  reseinbUiice  to  Griesbneh’s  Greek 
Testament,  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  arrangement  of  Mann- 
iH^ript  Authorities.  Though  the  value  of  a  reading  does  not  de¬ 
pend  oil  the  cliaracter  of  ttie  particular  manuscript  in  which  it  in 
I  found,  yet,  without  a  de.^riptive  catalogue  of  the  MHH.  from 
which  the  various  readings  are  selected,  the  student  is  very  im- 
I^fectiy  liirnished  for  cstiinating  tlieir  value.  He  can  find  but 
little  satisfaction  in  references  which  enable  him  not  to  feeigk\ 
hut  miTely  to  number  the  authorities  for  a  reading.  From  the 
sUtement  that  a  particular  lection  is  9iipiH>rted  by  four,  or  ten, 
V0L.VII.N.S.  U 
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or  forty  M8S.  lie  simply  learns  tlie  fact  that  the  reailinij  exists  I 
ill  inaiiuseripts — hut  remaiiis  tohilly  unncquaiiited  %vith  tlie  ai^e,  I 
eotintry,  writer,  and  character,  of  the  inaniiscTipts  tpioted ;  nor  I 
is  he  able  in  consei|uence  of  the  omission  of  siicli  a  catalogue,  to  I 
form  any  opinion  on  the  aHinity  of  manuscripts,  or  to  reduce  I 
them  to  a  classification.  A  catalogue  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  ar-  | 
ranged  and  nundiered  after  the  manner  of  (iricsbaelfs  catalogue  I 
of  Gret'k  .MS8.  with  a  similar  notation  in  the  margin,  would 
have  conferred  advantages  on  Mr.  Ifoothroyd’s  work,  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  notice.  The  bulk  of  the  volumes  would, 
it  is  true,  have  been  increased  by  such  a  method  of  marshaUiiig 
the  various  readings  ;  hut  not  we  think  in  any  inconvenient  I 
measure,  and  the  completeness  of  tlie  work  would  have  been  an  I 
ample  advantage  for  any  additional  cost.  i\lr.  Boothroyd  how*  I 
ever,  we  would  not  forget,  is  fully  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  I 
which  he  may  claim  in  favour  of  the  omissions  from  our  imper-  I 
feet  acquaintunoe  with  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Much  remains 
to  be  ilone  before,  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  can  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  criticism  of  the  Hreek  Testament. 

The  Second  Volume  of  this  work,  which  commenct's  with  the 
Book  of  Job,  contains  co|)ious  selections  from  the  writings  of 
the  most  eminent  and  approved  critics  on  the  devotional  and 
prophetical  parts  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  evidently 
spared  neither  expiMise  nor  labour  to  furnish  the  stiident  witli 
interesting  extracts,  which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as  well 
in  interpreting,  as  in  obtaining  a  critical  aequaintniicc  with  the 
original  text.  \  good  philological  note  is  frequently  of  more 
importance  towartls  the  elucidation  of  a  ditVicult  passage  than  t 
long  theological  comment,  which  is  often  little  better  than  a 
cWtail  of  contrary  opinions.  There  is  evidently  some  hazard  of 
adopting  fanciful  and  conjectural  corrections  in  so  extensive  an 
undertaking  as  this,  which  is  principally  coiujiiled  from  precetb 
ing  authors  of  almost  every  description.  Against  this  danger 
tlie  sobriety  of  the  Editor’s  Judgement  has  been  n  jiowerfiil  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  ns  his  avowed  object  was  the  solid  instruction  of 
the  pundiasers  of  his  book,  he  has,  in  a  commendable  manner,  ac- 
oomplished  hia  pur|)os4\  The  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  and  some  other  portions  of  this 
volume,  are  printed  in  lines  according  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
nosed  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  sanctioned  by  Newcomc  and  otlier 
Biblical  critics,  in  accommodation  to  the  supposed  rules  of  lie- 
Ihtcw  verse.  l*Wcry  distribution  of  this  kind  is  arbitrary  ;  since 
it  must  be  among  the  most  hopeless  objects  to  attemjit  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  Hebrt'W  metres,  all  knowledge  of  them  having  long 
since  perished.  To  many  Hebrew  students  however  the  ar- 
rangettieiit  adopted  by  Mr.  Boothroyd  will  be  acceptable. 
simll  scUn’t  a  few  of  the  notes  from  this  volume  in  addition  to  tht 
extracts  which  wc  have  already  cojned. 
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«  Job  xli.  17.  *ncT:  0*vnro  var.  lec.  M.  MSS.)  Here  llic  k  lias 
been  oniitlei),  which  is  doubtless  a  radical  letter.  The  latter  line  hoi 
been  variously  understood.  Good  has  hit  on  the  true  reading  by  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  letters.  He  makes  ZD'iDC’D  two  words 
^  At  the  tumult  of  the  sea  they  are  confounded.”— 23. 

C'.  (lood  derives  from  ‘  to  breathe,  smell,  snuf!'/ 

and  renders — 

He  maketh  the  main  to  boil  as  a  cauldron : 

He  snuffeth  up  the  tide  as  a  perfume.* 

In  both  those  instances,  as  in  several  others,  tlic  Editor 
sbouUl  have  attributiHi  the  emendations  to  Reiske,  from  whom 
Mr.  Good  lias  taken  them  without  acknowledgement ;  as  lie 
has  other  Arabic  criticisms  from  that  Author.  Wo  subjoin  Keiske's 
Nott*s.  “  CD'  iDtrtD  ex  tempestate  maris,  hue  illuc  trepidi  gra- 
diuntur  ’ 

“  — Pro  CDrr  olfacit  mare,  attraliit  spiritu  re- 

trorsum  retracto  in  iiarcs  mare,  ut  homo  pyxldein  uiiguentariam. 
Per  narcs  attraliit  aquam,  ut  homo  odorem.** 

‘  26.  nx'i'  “  This  verb  ought  to  be  derived  from  and  not  from 
rxn  as  is  usual.”  » 

Wc  are  rather  surprised  tliat  so  gootl  a  Hebrew  scholar  as  Mr, 
Roothroyd,  should  adopt  this  etymological  conjecture  of  Heiske. 

in  the  text  has  a  masculine  nominative,  and  is  therefore 
clearly  from  the  root  ntn.  ntn'  may  certainly  be  assigned 
to  the  root  but  only  as  it  is  feminine,  and  importing  to  fear^ 
or  be  afraid,  which  is  unsuitable  to  the  passage  ;  it  never  can  be 
rendered  ‘‘  to  terrify,”  or  “  dismay.” 

*  Psalm  exxi,  1.  Dr.  Lowth  supposes  that  the  two  first  verses  of 
this  Psalm  are  spoken  by  the  King,  in  his  approaching  as  a  suppliant 
to  the  ark,  preparatively  to  some  warlike  expedition  ;  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Psalm  is  the  High  priest’s  answer  delivered  from  the 
Tabernacle.  Have  wc  any  proof  that  snnn  signifies  the  ark,  or  hea^ 
ven,  or  above  f  I  prefer  our  marginal  version,  and  thuik  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  laols  which  were  worsliippcd  on  the  hills.  The  2d 
Com.  in  this  view  is  an  answer  to  the  first :  **  Shall  I  lif^  mine  eyes 
to  the  hills  I  Cometh  mine  help  from  thence  ?  My  help  is  from  Je* 
hovah,  who  made  the,  &c.*’  * 

The  allusion  is  probably  of  a  diflereiit  kind.  As  the  6r8t 
signals  of  approaching  relief  to  besieged  cities,  and  tho  advance 
of  important  messengers,  are  frequently  announced  from  sur* 
rounding  eminences,  the  eyes  of  fiersonsin  expectation  of  deliver¬ 
ance  or  iiitelligciice,  would  be  directed  towards  them.  .  **  How 
**  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,”  contains  a  similar  reference. 

*  Isaiah  i.  .5.  **  nno  Lowth  follows  Houbigant,who  supposes 

that  the  prophet  addresses,  not  the  Israelites,  but  those  who  aimeted 
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them.  **  Od  what  part  will  ye  strike  (smite)  again ;  will  ye  add  cor* 
rection  i**  But  n*^o  never  means  *  correction/  His  Loroakip  s  criti* 
ticisms  as  well  as  Ho^bigant'Sf  is  indefensible.  From  wa  have 

and  from  the  noun  The  version  should  be  *  On  what 

part  shall  ye  be  smitten  again,  should  you  repeat  revolt:*  TIus  is 
the  rendering  of  Ben-Melech  cited  bv  his  LoriUhip  ** 

Isaiah  liii.  8.  “  Lowth  sup|>oses  there  is  n  reference  to 

a  custom  which  obtained  among  the  Jews,  when  n  person  was  capitally 
arraigned.  The  crime  for  which  he  \^as  tried  was  publishea,  and 
every  one  was  called  on  to  declare  what  he  knew  of  the  prisoner. 
This,  to  say  the  least,  is  far  fetched-  1  prefer  the  common  version. 
The  Hebrew  nn  and  are  almost  always  to  be  umlerstood  in 

the  lame  sense.  Compare  Matt.  xi.  IS.  with  Luke  vii.  31.  where 
this  generation  in  the  former,  it  the  same  with  the  men  of  this  gaoe- 
ration,  in  the  latter.  We  may  render,  **  The  n^ea  of  his  generation 
who  shall  describe  i.  e.  who  can  describe  their  impiety,  injustice 
and  cruelty  !  The  various  reading  for  is  so  opposite,  that  1 
would  admit  it  without  hesitation.  Sec  Dr.  Keonicott’s  6rst  note, 
Lowth.** 

*  Ezekial  i.  4.  **  pevn  p*  This  is  supposed  to  denote  ilte  caha> 
niitles  which  were  to  burst  on  Jerusalem  trom  her  northern  enemies, 
the  Chaldeans.  Compare  Isa.  xxix.  6.  Jerem.  xiii.  19.  Michaeiis 
and  Rosenmuller  consider  this  stormy  wind,  as  only  designed  to 
heighten  the  following  exhibition  of  the  Cherubim.** 

*  Habakkuk  iii.  13.  Houbigans  and  Newcome  prefer  the 

plural.  Green  proposes  reading  for  ym  nstD ;  but, 

as  ren  seems  to  be  emphatically  spoken  of  Pharaoh,  slmuUl  we  not 
rather*  read  r\^2  C'vm  instead  of  urtn,  •*  thou  didst  wound 
the  heads  of  the  house  of  the  wicked,  in  the  destruction  of  the  first¬ 
born  ?*'  Dimock.  For  Capellus,  Houbigaut  and  Green  read 

‘  To  the  rock  on  which  the  foundation  rested.*  The  death  of 
the  lirf  t-bom  is  figuratively  colled  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian 
houses.'* 

From  an  exicHaive  aud  careful  peruaaL  of  this  editioo  of  the 
Hebrew  Scripiurea,  we  iieel  uuraidscs  prepared  to  proaounoc  oa 
ita  merits,  and  regret  that  we  cannot  discharge  our  duty  to  the 
labortoua  Kditor  and  the  public,  withotit  ret)Off1ii>g  tlie  numerous 
inaccuracies  which  have  found  their  way  into  it.  The  text  itself 
is  not  uniformly  correct,  nor  arc  the  misprints  which  occur  in  it 
amendeii  in  every  instance  in  the  published  errata.  In  the  in¬ 
ner  margin  and  the  notes  we  have  detected  numerous  errors, 
none  of  which  aro  noticed  in  the  Editor's  corrections.  In  many 
oases  the  resiUngs  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  misc^uoted, 
and  the  other  authorities  are  not  always  put  down  in  a  faultless 
manner.  These  deductions  from  tlie  general  excellence  of  the 
work  wo  are  sorry  to  notice ;  but  as  thie  value  of  a  crittoal  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Original  Scripturee  depends  in  no  smalt  degree  ow  its 
accuracy^  wo  could  not  wiih  ekbec  saikdweyon  to  ouiaekces  or 
jualaoe  tawirda  our  roaduca,  oimC  tha  meution  of  tksfn. 
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Tlav'in^  passec!  throusi^h  the  unpleasant  part  of  onr  duty,  we 
proceed  to  close  our  obserTations  by  (^tvinc^  botli  these  Tolum^ 
such  aid  as  they  may  derive  trom  our  recommendation,  which, 
thour^h  it  he  qualified  by  the  recollection  of  numerous  imper* 
fections,  is  such  an  we  would  attach  to  a  valuable  and  useful 
work,  which  will  be  of  essential  service  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
student.  The  critical  aud  philolo»:ical  remarks  with  which  they 
abound,  impart  to  them  threat  advantac^es.  The  works  Hon- 
hii^ant,  K^Minicott,  Walton,  and  other  ilisliu^islied  critics,  whidi 
Mr.  Boothroyd  has  used,  are  too  voluminous  and  expensive  to 
he  at  the  command  of  every  scholar ;  nor  arc  they  acc<*ssib1e  to 
every  Hebrew  reader.  The  copious  readinti^s  therefore  which 
Mr.  B.  has  extractt*d  from  the  collections  of  his  predecessors, 
and  the  critical  notes  whidi  accompany  them,  as  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  supply  the  want  of  numerous  ex})ensive  volumes, 
and  as  they  constitute  a  body  of  important  materials  for  the  un¬ 
derstanding:  and  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  not  to  be 
luet  with  in  any  other  single  publication,  render  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  highly  interesting  to  every  person  who  is  directing  his 
attention  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Original  Scriptures. 


Art.  Ill  The  Lift  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  IVest^  Eta.  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  prior  to  his  Arrival  in  England; 
compiled  from  NfateriaU  furnished  by  Himself.  By  John  Galt* 
8vo.  pp.  160.  Price  78.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1816. 

This  win  be  acknowledged,  without  question,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  pleasing  pieces  of  biography  that  have 
appeansl  for  many  years.  While  the  long-established  celebrity, 
and  the  singularly  amiable  character  of  the  diatinguishecl  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  it,  had  made  him  an  object  of  interest  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  circle  of  artists  and  the  disciplined 
admirers  of  art,  there  has  l>een  but  very  little  infonnation  gene¬ 
rally  communicated  res()ecting  the  original  unfolding  of  bis  ta¬ 
lents  and  the  course  oif  his  early  life.  Many  of  tlie  youthful 
admirers  of  the  green  and  florid  old  age  of  his  genius,  will  now 
for  tile  first  time,  learn  how  decidedly  and  irrevocably  he  was 
a  painter  wlum  their  grandfatheru  were  yet  in  their  in¬ 
fancy.  It  is  gratifying,  that  before  the  termination  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  life  and  elegant  labours,  there  should  thus  appear, 
under  the  direct  sanction  of  his  own  autliority,  a  narrative  of 
facts  so  vitally  connected  with  his  ultimate  attaiiiiiieiits  and 
character  ;  hut  facts  so  remote  in  time,  and  place,  and  the  state 
of  contemporary  circumstances,  and  belonging  so  intirely  to  a 
departetl  race  and  condition  of  men,  as  to  require  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  effort  of  mind  to  associate  them  with  a  man  exerdsing  at 
this  hour  his  genius  and  mild  virtues  amoug  us. 
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Mr.  (iall  very  justly  remarks,  ‘  it  was  necessary  the  nar- 

*  rativc  should  a|)|)car  in  his  own  time,  in  order  that  the  au- 

*  thenticity  of  the  incidents  might  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
‘  any  biographer.’ — It  should  seem  that  Mi*.  G.  has  been  medita¬ 
ting  (he  iloes  not  make  an  explicit  announcement)  a  history  of 
the  Arts  in  Kngland,  in  which  he  felt  a  difliculty  how  to  dispose 
of  the  professional  life  of  Mr.  West.  The  interesting  portion  of 
it  given  in  this  volume,  was  too  long  for  an  ‘  episo<te at  one 
time  he  thought  of  writing  the  whole  of  the  President’s  life  as  a 
separate  work ;  but  he  soon  liccame  convinced  that  the  latter 
portion  of  that  professional  career  ‘  belonged  too  essentially  to 

*  the  general  history  to  admit  of  being  so  detached,  and  decided 

*  to  leave  it  in  that  connexion,  and  publish  the  early  history  as  a 

*  distinct  work,  comprising  less,  considerably,  than  one  third  part 

*  of  the  life  of  the  venerable  and  amiable  subject.’  And,  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  long  secpiel  has  been  by  professional  industry,  and 
merits,  and  honours,  this  first  portion  is  of  so  singularly  remarka¬ 
ble  a  character,  is  so  widely  different  from  any  ordinary  history 
of  the  lives  of  artists,  that  we  think  it  must  surpass  in  (jvneral 
interest  whatever  can  be  related  of  the  subsccpient  jieriods, 
which  ^Ir.  West  has  spent  ns  a  member  of  the  professional  com¬ 
munity  of  the  English  metropolis. 

So  far  as  the  thought  of  ancestry  may  justly  affect  the  colour 
(if  we  may  so  express  it  when  a  painter  is  in  (piestion)  of  a  j>er- 
son’s  reflections  on  the  past,  very  few  men  can  have  greater 
-cause  for  complacency  than  Mr.  West.  His  father  was  de- 
scendeil  of  a  family  who,  ‘  about  the  year  1067,  had  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  Colonel  James  W  est,  the  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  Hampden,  being  said  to  have  been  the 
tirst  proselyte.  In  I  OOtMhey  emigrated  to  America.’  ‘Thomas 
‘  Pearson,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  .\rtist,  was  the  con- 
‘  ti<lential  friend  of  William  Penn.’  Rut  there  is  no  interruption 
of  the  complueent  sentiment  in  coming  down  to  the  immediate 
parentage.  Every  thing  recorded  of  the  character  of  the  Art¬ 
ist’s  mother  testifies  to  its  excellence ;  and  a  most  memorable 
ciix'iimstance  puts  beyond  all  ipiestion,  and  beyond  all  ordinary 
praise,  thai  of  his  father — he  gave  the  fintt  example  of  the 
vnutocipatioH  of'  \pgrf)  ^iavon, 

*  .\8  a  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  Mrs.  W’est,  he  received  t 
negro  slave,  whose  diligence  and  fidelity  very  soon  obtained  his  full 
confidence.  Ueing  engaged  in  trade,  he  had  occasion  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  left  this  young  black  to  sufierintcnd 
the  piant.ition  in  bis  absence.  During  his  residence  in  Barbadoes,  hif 
feelings  were  greatly  molested,  and  his  principles  shocked,  by  the  cru¬ 
elties  to  which  be  saw  the  negroes  subjected  in  that  island  ;  and  die  de¬ 
basing  cH'cH:ts  were  forcibly  contrasted  in  his  mind  with  the  roortli 
and  intelligence  of  his  own  slave.  Conversing  on  this  subject  with 
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Dr.  Gammon,  who  was  then  at  the  heatl  of  tlie  community  of  Friendf 
in  Barbadoes,  the  Doctor  convinced  him  that  it  was  t'ontrary  to  tlie 
laws  of  (lod  and  Nature  that  any  luan  should  retain  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  in  slavery.  This  conviction  could  not  rest  long  inactive  in  a 
character  fraiucHl  like  that  of  Mr.  West.  On  his  return  to  America, 
he  gave  the  negro  his  freedom,  and  retained  him  as  u  hired  servant.* 

With  the  hii'h  advantai^o  arising  from  this  noble  act  of  justice  he. 
stood  forward  einiuently  as  an  advm^ate  of  good  |irinci|des,  aiul 
zealously  pre.sse<l  the  subjiH;t  on  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
the  other  Quakers  of  the  district ;  whose  conferences,  held  for 
the  s|>ei‘ial  purpose  of  arguing  the  question,  terminated  in  the 
atloption  of  his  principle,  and  the  imitation  of  his  example. 
The  same  etfectual  conviction  soon  extended  through  the  com¬ 
munity  in  otlier  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  finally,  but  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  later  period,  *  about  the  year  1753,  the  (piestion  was 

*  agitated  in  the  annual  general  assemidy  at  Philadelphia ;  when 

*  it  was  ultimately  established  as  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers, 
Mhat  no  person  could  remain  a  member  of  their  community,  who 

*  held  a  human  creature  in  slavery.’  We  must  quote  the  striking 
observation  with  which  the  Hiographer  concludes  this  statement. 

‘  rhis  transaction  is  perhaps  the  first  example  in  the  history  of 
communities,  of  a  great  public  sacrifice  of  individual  interest,  not 
originating  from  considerations  of  policy  or  the  exigencies  of  public 
danger,  but  purely  from  moral  and  religious  principles.’ 

Ilenjamin  West,  the  youngest  of  a  numerous  family,  was  born 
near  S|)ringfield,  in  Chester  County,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  the  loth  of  October,  173H.  A  circumstance  attentling 
his  nativity,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
peo))le  of  the  plac4^,  and  not  less  on  those  of  his  parents,  as  ap¬ 
pearing  to  them  to  presage  something  extraordinary  in  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  child.  1 1  is  mother  was  taken  in  labour,  somewhat 
prematurely,  as  the  relation  seems  to  imply,  at  a  religious 
meeting  of  the  Quakers,  in  consequence  of  the  overpowering 
elfcct  of  a  discourse  of  a  celebrated  orator  of  the  community,  of 
the  name  of  Peckover,  whose  address  made  at  the  same  lime 
a  very  strong  impression  on  all  the  auditory,  while,  in  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  strain,  that  struck  them  as  partaking  of  inspi¬ 
ration  and  prophecy,  he  represented  Uie]i)ivine  jadgeinenU  ready 
to  fall  with  overwhelming  desolation  on  the  States  of  Europe, 
for  their  irreligion  and  immorality,  and  predicted  the  future 
greatness  of  .\merica.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  community 
whose  economy  of  life  was  so  placid,  unvarying,  and  unspecu- 
lative,  and  whose  religious  faith  predis|>osed  them  to  apprehend 
preternatural  intimations,  such  an  incident  should  have  ap- 
l>earcd,  to  the  parents  especially,  as  bearing  an  extraordinary 
and  ominous  significance  ;  and  no  wonder  that  Peckover  should 
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liafe  received  liic  Hauie  iuipresHkon.  On  luakio^  a  farc^vett 
Tiait  to  the  Luiiily,  he  charged  Mr.  West  to  watch  wiUi  peculiar 
aolioitude  over  the  character  of  a  child  moist  mdiihitably,  he  de¬ 
clared,  luarktHl  out  for  aoniethini^  eatraordiiiai  y.  No  doubt  tlie 
particular  ttt>nie  in  whieli  the  pre<lietion  was  to  In*  aettmlly 
vcntie4l,  would  liave  been  nearly  the  last  that  would  have  oc- 
curreil  in  liis  eoiijeetures. 

Part'utal  anxiety  was  not  left  to  wail  lon^  for  sorm*  indica¬ 
tions  of  genius,  and  in  its  earliest  ii't'orded  diselosiire,  it  took 
that  praeltcal  form  in  which  it  was  distttned  to  sliine.  tVhelher 
this  etliereal  element  uiight  have  been,  by  eircn instances,  broiis^t 
out  ill  a  deteriuinatioii  to  some  different  practical  form,  in  which 
it  would  have  shone  no  b^s,  it  is  in  vain  to  iiu|uire.  We  cite, 
in  the  Bioj^rapher’s  words,  the  incident,  as  oih'  of  the  most 
pleasiiti^  and  remarkable  amon^  the  memorials  of  ilie  ilawn  of 
talents,  and  ns  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  iiiiiiimeraMe  facts 
that  throw  ridicule  on  that  notion  of  an  aifeeted  philosophy, 
that  all  men  are  natively  i^nal  in  mental  capatdiity. 

•  The  fifrit  six  years  of  Benjamin’s  life  passed  away  in  calm  uni- 
fortuity  ;  leaving  oruy  th<'  placid  remembrance  of  enjoyment.  In  the 
month  of  June,  174v5,  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  been  murried  some 
time  before*  and  had  a  daugiiter,  came  with  her  infant  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  her  father’s.  When  the  c  hild  was  asleep  in  tt>e  eradlo, 
Mrs.  West  invited  her  daughter  to  gather  dowers  in  the  garden,  and 
committed  the  infant  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  during  their  absence; 
giving  him  a  fun  to  dnp  away  the  Hies  from  molesting  his  little  charge. 
Aftar  some  time,  the  child  happened  to  smile  in  it>  sleep,  and  its 
l>eauty  attracted  his  attention.  lie  looked  at  it  with  u  pleasure 
w  hich  he  had  never  before  experienced ;  and  observing  some  paper 
on  a  table,  together  with  |>ens,  and  red  and  black  ink,  l>e  seized  them 
with  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  portrait;  although  at 
this  ptTiod  he  had  never  seen  an  engraving  or  a  picture  and  w  as  only 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age. 

*  Hearing  tne  approach  of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  what  he  liad  been  doing;  but  the  old  lady  observing  his 
confusion,  enquired  what  he  was  about,  and  requested  him  to 'shear 
her  the  paper.  I  le  obeyed,  entreating  her  not  to  be  angry.  Mrs. 
West,  after  looking  some  time  at  tlie  drawing  with  evident  pleasurct 
said  to  her  daughter,  **  I  declare  he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little 
Sally,”  and  kissed  him  with  much  fondness  and  sati^faction.  This 
cncourageii  him  to  say,  that  if  it  would  give  her  any  pleasure,  he 
would  make  pictures  of  the  flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  for 
the  instinct  of  his  genius  was  now  awrakened.  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
imitate  the  forms  of  those  things  that  pleased  his  sight.* 

Mr.  Galt  celebrates  this  ineidiMit  as  precisely  the  ‘  birth  of 

*  Uie  fine  arts  in  the  New  World.*  And  here  he  takes  occasion 
to  display,  at  ronsitlerahle  extent,  the  state  anil  habits  of  the 
Quakers  in  Penusylrania  nt  that  |>criod  ;  partly  in  order  to 
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shew  how  innocent,  aiicl  reapecUble,  and  happy  they  were :  and 
the  picture  in  a  deli^tful  oim*  ;  and  fuirtly,  at  the  aaine  time,  to 
explain  how  necessarily  iiiipropitious  their  economy  was,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances,  of  a  settlement  in  a  new  and  desert  coun* 
trv>  to  any  sprini^in^  or  cultivating  of  the  hue  arts  lie  justly 
observes  how  little  power  tliere  is  in  tlie  mere  scenery  of  Nature, 
disconnecteil  from  mental  culture  and  associations,  to  inspire  a 
a  prolific  entliusiasm  of  imagination  ;  but  it  is  a  strange  tlighty 
excess  to  bring  among  the  inagnihceiit  natural  |>lieno;uena  of 
the  place  of  West’s  nativity,  *  mountains  whose  summits  arc  in- 
‘tceessible  to  “the  lightest  foot  and  wildest  wing,”  ’  No  tnoun- 
tsins  on  this  side  of  the  great  chain  toward  the  slmre  of  the 
Pacific  (K’cau,  can  take  such  a  description  as  any  thing  better 
than  irony. 

From  the  moment  of  the  incident  above  relateil,  painting  was 
the  invincible  passion  of  young  West;  and  the  Biographer  briefly 
relates  a  long  and  very  interesting  series  of  occurrences  which 
mark  the  stages  of  his  progress,  including  the  history  of  tlie 
little  acquisitions  and  acts  of  patronage  which  were  subsidiary  to 
his  labours  and  his  success.  Throughout  the  train,  the  power  of 
genius  is  strikingly  illusirateil  in  the  a|>pai*ent  disproportion 
between  the  means  and  the  result,  so  imicli  more  l>eiiig  accom¬ 
plished  by  slender  aids  and  means  tlian  it  would  have  been 
deemed  possible  to  make  them  ctfeet.  'rhat  power  is  displayed 
also  in  the  aptitude  to  perceive  and  turn  to  de(H>iint  the  un- 
thought-of  capabilities  of  casualties  and  trifles  ;  and  in  the  in¬ 
ventiveness  of  expedients  in  default  of  iIk*  requisite  iinplemeuts. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  these,  the  camel’s  hair  pencil,  was  too 
outlandish  a  thing  to  be  known  otherwise  than  by  description, 
in  his  part  of  the  country  ;  he  was  informed  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  thing  after  he  had  worked  a  good  wtiilc  with  no  better 
adapted  an  im|)lement  than  the  |)on  ;  and  he  quickly  fell,  for  a 
Hubstitntc,  on  the  lur  of  his  father’s  favourite  cat,  which  the 
frequent  repetition  of  this  clandestine  pillage  rcilnced  to  an  ap¬ 
pearance  which  excited  the  worthy  ebler's  regret  and  inquiries. 
— ‘It  will  often  appear,’  Mr.  Galt  remarks,  ‘  upon  a  careful 
‘study  of  authentic  biography,  that  the  means  of  giving  body 
‘  and  effect  to  their  conceptiuns,  are  rarely  withheld  from  men  of 
‘  genius.  If  the  circnmstuuces  of  Fortune  arc  unfavourable,  Na- 
‘  ture  instructs  them  to  draw  assistance  from  herself,  by  endowing 
‘them  with  a  faculty  of  perceiving  a  fitness  and  corres|M)ndencc 
‘in  things.’  At  a  more  iulvaiicecl'  period,  at  the  age  ot  sixteeo, 
be  actually  invented  the  Camera  in  consequence  of  observing 
at  first  with  inexpressible  surprise,  the  moviug  apparitions  of 
external  objects  across  the  celling  of  his  chamber,  admitted 
througli  the  fissures  of  the  window  shutters,  which  had  been 
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kept  clofied  on  amnint  of  liis*  weakness  in  consef|uence  of  « 
lever.  The  wh(»le  account  of  this  is  extremely  interestins^. 

In  his  eii^hth  year  he  rweived  from  a  Quaker  relative,  t 
merchant  of  I’hiladelpliia,  a  hox  of  paints,  with  six  ens^avings, 
uiitl  a  few  piwes  ul  piepareil  canvass. 

‘  This  was  an  ivra  in  tlie  history  of  the  Painter  anil  his  art.  He 
npeneii  it,  aiul  in  the  colours,  the  oils,  and  the  pencils,  found  all  hit 
wants  supi)lied,  even  beyond  his  utmost  conceptions.  But  who  can 
describe  the  surprise  with  which  he  beheld  the  engravings;  he  who 
had  never  seen  any  picture  but  his  own  drawings,  nor  knew  that  such 
an  art  as  the  engraver's  existed  !  He  sat  over  the  box  with  enamoured 
eyes;  and  could  not  refrain  from  constantly  touching  the  different 
articles  to  ascertain  that  they  were  real.  At  night  he  placed  the 
box  on  a  chair  near  his  bed,  and  ns  often  as  he  was  overpowered  by 
sleep,  he  started  suddenly,  and  slretched  out  his  hand  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  was  not  merely  a  pleasing 
dream.  He  rose  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  carried  the  box  to  a  room 
in  the  garret,  when?  he  spread  a  canvass,  prepared  a  pallet,  and  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  imitate  the  figures  in  the  engravings.* 

In  this  garret  lie  painted  u  composition  from  two  of  the  en¬ 
gravings, — the  first  of  a  series  of  compositions  vvliicli  has  been 
progressive  through  seventy  years  !  1'he  Biographer  says, 

*  Sixty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  writer  of  these  Mchioirs  had 
the  grutilieation  to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  room  with  the  sublime 
piiinting  of  “  C  hii<t  rejected,*'  on  which  occasion  the  Painter  de¬ 
clared  to  him  that  there  were  inventive  touches  of  art  in  his  first  and 
juvenile  essay,  which,  with  all  his  subscipient  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  he  had  not  been  able  to  surpass.'  p.  ‘Jt. 

\Vc  cannot  notice  onc-tcntli  part  of  the  amusing  and  interest¬ 
ing  particulars,  so  rapidly  recounted  in  (lie  !Mciiiuir.  'Mie  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  merchant,  who  hud  given  him  the  fascinating  box, 
tiH)k  him  on  a  short  visit  to  that  city,  where  his  faciiltk*s  were 
absorbed  in  wonder  and  delight,  and  wliere  he  fell  by  accident 
into  acipiaintunce  with  a  respectable  painter,  who  instructed 
and  aiiiiiiated  him,  and  lent  him,  to  take  home,  the  treatises  of 
Fresnoy  and  Kicliurdsoii.  These  inspired  him  with  lofty  ideas 
of  the  dignity  of  the  art,  which  led  to  some  curious  little  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  arrogance  in  his  adventurer  and  conversations  with 
his  juvenile  companions  ;  and,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
notice  and  reputation  they  saw  him  acquiring,  had  the  temporary 
cftect  of  making  them  uluindon  their  accustomed  sports  to  be¬ 
come  druuglitsinoii  with  chalk  and  ochre.  From  what  he  re¬ 
collects  of  their  mile  cs**ays,  he  is  even  now  of  opinion,  that 
some  of  them  evinced  abilities  which  might  have  attained  no 
Miiall  excellence  in  the  art.  His  knowledge  atid  understanding 
were  very  much  improved  by  the  discerning  and  friendly  atten* 
tion  of  an  accomplished  English  governess,  in  the  family  of 
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another  of  bis  father's  uealthy  friends.  His  reading  having 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  Hibic,  and  the  two  books  on  paint¬ 
ing,  ‘  she  read  to  him  the  most  striking  and  picturesipie  passai^es 

*  from  translations  of  the  ancient  historians  and  poetry  ;  and  it 

*  was  from  this  intelli^^ent  woman  that  he  heard,  for  the  first  time, 

‘  of  the  Greeks  and  liomans.'  Some  time  afterwards  he  came 
within  the  notice,  and  soon  hecaine  a  subject  of  the  most  liberal 
and  assiduous  care  of  Dr.  Smith,  Provost  of  the  College  at 
Philadelphia;  a  man  whose  enli^hteiieil  mind,  attractive  dispo* 
sitions,  and  indefati&^able  exertions,  Mr.  (ialt  represents  as  pro- 
ducint;  a  very  great  and  beneficial  eth'ct  on  the  whole  stale  of 
intellect  and  conversation  in  Philadelphia. 

By  this  time,  the  youth  was  come  into  vi^ry  high  request  as 
a  portrait  painter,  and  was  venturing,  with  flattering  omens,  into 
the  history  department.  Hut  he  liutl  now  attained  an  age, 
when  the  adoption  of  a  regular  occupation  of  life  was  become 
the  subject  of  parental  solicitude  and  deliheration : — delil.  ration, 
for  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  thing  of  course^  that 
imlieations  even  so  muMpiivocal  and  extraordinary,  should  be 
admitted  as  decisive  in  favour  of  a  pursuit  whicli  the  religious 
principles  of  tbe  comiminity  bud  been  ac(‘Ustomed  to  disapprove, 
as  hardly  less  than  criminal,  tliougli  tbe  censure  bad  Invn  thus 
far  sus|H*iulcd  in  favour  of  this  most  amiable  youth.  It  now  be¬ 
came  ii  matter  of  very  serious  consideration  iii  the  society  to 
whieb  be  belonged.  A  meeting  was  calleil  for  the  disct.ssioii  of 
the  subject ;  and  we  have  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of 
its  deliberations.  The  independent  and  sensible  reasonings  of 
a  Friend,  of  the  name  of  NVilliuinson,  ilecided  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  young  artist's  wishes  ;  ami  he  received  the  solemn 
sanction  and  benediction  of  tbe  community,  aceompanied  Nvitli 
the  most  emphatic  and  aH’rctionate  injunction,  that  be  should 
ever  religiously  preserve  the  art,  in  bis  practice,  clear  of  those 
tendencies  to  vanity  and  immorality,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
wliicli,  and  evident  frequent  indulgence  of  which,  the  Quakers 
bad  oil  principle  disproved  and  proscribed  it.  Nothing  can  he 
conceived  more  liberal  and  pleasing  than  tbe  whole  transaction. 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  atTectiunate  youth  bad  not 
bct*n  deeply  affected;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  then  made,  has  remained  indelible  through  all  bis  long  sub¬ 
sequent  life.  ‘  A  more  beautiful  instance  of  liberality,’  says 
Mr.  (i.  ‘is  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  records  of  any  religious  »o- 
‘  ciety.’  p.  50—56. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  became  fur  a  short  time  a  sol¬ 
dier,  in  the  militia,  which,  even  the  Quakers  felt  the  necessity  of 
forming,  at  the  |>erilous  crisis  which  followed  the  destruction  of 
(■eneral  Braddock's  army,  hy  the  Indians  and  French.  A  pa¬ 
triotic  and  martial  ardour  seized  the  youug  men  of  the  province  ; 
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an  older  brother  of  the  I  Vinter  became  a  captain  ;  and  Bcnjamii 
yKtL%  drilli'il  in  company  with  the  boy  who  has  ainw  heoonie  ao 
^cll  known  as  lieneral  Wayne.  He  much  excelled  the  youn| 
f'eneral  in  the  manual  exercise,  and  was  not  bcdiind  him  in  ad* 
YenturouH  spirit.  Captain  \Vest,  the  elder  brother,  a  particu¬ 
larly  bold  man,  was  sent  with  a  party,  conducted  by  Iridiai 
l^uides,  to  search  in  the  rt'inote  forests  for  the  dead  bmliea  of 
Braddock's  anny  ;  and  it  appears  that  Benjamin  accompanied 
him.  A  very  striking  description  is  ijiven  of  the  discovery  ef 
the  skeletons  ;  and  espeidally  of  the  aOectin^  circumstance  of 
Major  llalkct,  a  British  officer,  ascertaining  those  of  his  father 
and  brother. 

In  175t>,  he  was  hastily  summoned  from  a  distance  to  see  hit 
niolhcr  die  ;  she  was  only  able  to  express  by  her  look  the  satis¬ 
faction  with  wliich  she  saw  him  approach  the  bed,  before  she 
expiri'd.  He  continuetl  four  years  in  America,  visiting,  and  for 
a  wdiile  residing  in,  several  of  the  prineipnl  cities,  supporting 
himself  hy  portrait  painting,  makitisr  M>e»e  aspiring  essays  is 
histof),  availing  himself  of  all  possil)iruie>  oV  improvement,  but; 
becoming:,  at  every  stage,  more  deeply  coii\iiiml,  that  it  would  | 
be  impossible  to  attain  any  thing  like  the  pert  etion  of  his  art, 
without  a  view  of  the  great  wrorks  of  the  European  artists.  ^ 

His  i*onvirtion  and  his  wishes  grew  into  a  determined  plan; 
and,  in  onlcr  to  accomplish  it,  he  accumulated  all  the  money 
which  a  strict  invariable  economy  cotdd  save  from  his  earning! 
hy  portrait  painting.  .About  the  time  that  the  sum  approach^ 
toward  a  moderate  siilhciency,  a  very  favourable  o  portuuity 
oceurriMl  lor  a  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  I^gliorn,  in  a  mer¬ 
chant- v«*ssel.  He  seizctl  it  with  a  pleasure  which  was  augmented 
l>y  a  sign  d  uit  of  kind  and  delicate  liberality,  on  the  part  of  t 
man  on  whom  he  had  no  claims  hut  such  as  geiiennis  spirits  feel 
imposed  upon  them  hy  merit  wlierever  tliey  find  it.  At  Iji'ghorn, 
where  he  arrived  about  Midsummer  of  the  year  17(H),  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  experienced  the  utmost  kindness  from 
the  merchants  to  whom  the  cargo  of  the  ship  was  consigned; 
and  they  gratified  his  eagerness  to  reacfi  the  grand  metropolU 
of  the  arts  by  *  presenting  him  with  letters  to  Canlinal  Albani, 

*  and  several  ol  the  most  distinguished  charaettTs  for  enidition 

*  and  taste  in  Uome;  and,  as  he  was  unactpininted  with  French 
‘  or  Italian,  they  recommended  him  to  the  c.ire  of  a  French 

*  courier,  who  had  occasion  to  pats  that  way.*  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  state  of  mind  more  |>erfectly  adapted  than  that  of  the 
young  American  genius,  to  receive  a  full  and  most  t*X(piisite  iin- 
pmssion  of  the  character  of  art,  and  nature,  and  man,  in  Italy; 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstance  of  a  deficiency  of  clas¬ 
sical  attainment.  Hut  even  as  to  this  rc«]uisitc,  the  assiduous 
i-.trc  of  Dr.  Smith  had  co-operated  with  the  artist’s  inquisitive- 
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nefts  and  quick  apprehension,  to  his  attainment  of  a  consulorablti 
Uare  of  ^hat  may  be  called  the  essence  and  spirit  of  aiu'ienl 
history.  Probably  not  even  Gibbon  tell  so  powerful  an  emo. 
tioii  at  the  first  si'^ht  of  “  The  Kternal  City.” 

«  When  the  travellers  had  reached  the  lost  stage  of  their  journey, 
while  their  horses  u‘m:«  baiting,  West  walked  on  alone.  It  wat  a 
hcautiful  ino<^'*'ng  \\  «ur  was  perfectly  placid,  not  a  speck  of  ra* 
pour  in  th;:  ’tv,  und  a  profound  tranquillity  aeeinevi  1  *M»st  sensibly 
dl^asvu  ovt .  ilie  landscape.  The  appearance  of  nature  was  cakiH 
LiRhI  to  lighten  and  elevate  the  spirits;  but  the  general  silence  and 
oakedaess  of  the  scene  touched  tlie  feelings  with  solemnity  approach^ 
iig  to  awe.  Filled  with  the  idea  of  the  metropolitan  city,  the  artial 
hastened  on  till  he  reached  an  elevated  part  of  the  high  road,  which 
afforded  him  a  view'  of  a  spacious  champaign  country,  bounded  by 
hills,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  sublime  dome  of  %St.  Peter's.  The 
laagnihcence  of  this  view  of  the  Campagna  excited,  in  his  imagina- 
lioD,  tu)  agitated  train  of  reflections  that  partook  more  of  the  nature 
i  of  feeling  than  of  thought.  He  looked  tor  a  spot  to  rest  on,  tliaC  be 
might  contemplate  at  leisure  a  scene  at  once  so  noble  and  so  inte« 
resting.*  &c,  5cc. 

In  |>roceeding,  however,  to  recount  the  train  of  redectioiw 
which  paiKsed  througli  the  artist’s  iiiincl,  at  this  moment,  while 
sUtieg  on  a  fragment  of  a  column  among  ruins,  wc  presume  the 
Biograplier  may  have  thrown  in  a  little  of  his  own  miisiiigs,  or 
of  the  meditations  which  tlie  artist  indulged  in  a  more  calm  ami 
leisurely  hour. 

Before  relating  tlie  incidents — the  adventures  we  might  caU 
them — of  West’s  sojourn  in  Italy,  Mr.  Galt  gives  a  lively,  aad 
we  believe  discriminative  picture  of  the  state  of  society^  eape- 
daily  among  the  Jiae  ^pirilu^  at  Rome,  at  that  })eriod ;  with 
some  disposition,  however,  to  put  too  favourable  aa  as)>ect  on 
the  moral  character  of'  the  Italians.  The  young  Painter  wa<i 
iatrodiueed,  almost  at  the  very  instant  of  his  arrival,  into  tho 
vary  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  eogHOMConti  m 
Rarope,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Robinson,  afterwards  I.<ord 
Grantham  ;  something  of  a  transition,  truly;  from  a  Quakers* 
Meeting  at  Springfield.  The  circumsLauce  of  au  Amerioan, 
and  a  Quaker,  or  a  very  Indian  from  tlte  woodn,  as  Cardinal 
Albani  supposed  he  must  be,  come  to  study  Uic  fine  arts  at 
Rome,  apj)earcd  so  extraordinary,  that  they  wore  all  imme¬ 
diately  swarming  and  buzzing  about  him.  Their  curiosity,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  indignant ;  they  seem  to  have  been  all  dbpoacd 
with  one  accord  to  caress,  and  instruct,  and  patronize  him.  Hut 
they  must  have  tlie  amusement  of  making  some  experimeata 
upon  him.  The  first  was  to  shew  him,  suddenly,  the  Apollo 
Bdvidere. 

'  At  the  hour  appointed  the  company  assembled ;  and  a  procet- 
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ftion,  contisliug  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  magniticent  equipages 
in  the  capital  of  Christendom,  and  filled  with  some  of  the  most  erudite 
characters  in  Europe,  conducted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the  mas> 
ter-pieces  of  art.  it  was  agreed  that  the  Apollo  should  be  first  tub- 
uutted  to  his  view,  because  it  was  the  most  perfect  work  of  all  the 
ornaments  of  Rome,  and,  consequently,  the  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  effect  which  the  company  were  anxious  to  witness.  The  statue 
then  stood  in  a  case,  enclosed  with  doors,  which  could  be  so  opened 
as  to  disclose  it  at  once  to  full  view.  West  was  placed  in  the  situs* 
tion  where  it  was  seen  to  the  most  advantage,  and  the  spectaton 
arranged  themselves  on  each  side.  When  the  keeper  threw  open  the 
doors,  the  artist  felt  himself  surprised  with  a  sudden  recollectioa 
altogether  different  from  the  gratification  which  he  expected;  and, 
without  being  aware  of  the  force  of  what  he  said,  exclaimed,  **  My 
liod,  how'  like  it  is  to  a  young  Mohawk  warrior  !** ' 


It  might  he  jicrceived,  hy  the  first  part  of  this  exclamation, 
that  he  had  somewhere  fallen  into  better  vompany  than  the 
coinnuinity  at  that  same  Springfield.  It  >fas  not,  however, 
because  the  terms  of  this  sentence  brought  the  idea  of  the 
Almighty  God  into  connexion  with  a  stone  idol,  that  the 
superfine  company  present  would  be  offended  :  it  was  the 
profane  association  of  the  idol  with  the  idea  of  an  Indian 
warrior,  that  ‘  mortified  them  exceedingly,’  wc  are  told,  when 
Uie  s|>eech  was  translated  to  them.  Robinson  signified  to  West 
their  chagrin,  and  asked  for  a  distinct  explanation. 

*  West  described  to  him  the  education  of  the  Mohaw’ks ;  their  dex* 
teritv  with  the  bow  and  arrow* ;  the  admirable  elasticity  of  their  limbs; 
and  how  much  their  active  life  expands  the  chestt  while  the  quick 
breathing  of  their  speed  in  the  chase,  dilates  their  nostrils  w’ith  thit 
apparent  consciousness  of  vigour  which  is  so  nobly  depicted  in  the 
Apollo.  **  I  have  seen  them  often,**  atlded  he,  **  standing  in  that  very 
attitude,  and  pursuing,  w*ith  an  intense  eye,  the  arrow  which  the^  had 
iust  discharged  from  the  bow.’*  lliis  descriptive  explanation  did  not 
lose  by  Mr.  Robinson’s  translation.  The  Italians  were  delighted,  and 
allowed  that  a  better  criticism  had  rarely  been  pronounced  on  the 
statue.* 

Thia  earnest  examiner  could  not  leave  any  work  of  distin 
guished  merit  unobserved.  ‘  He  never  ceased  to  revisit,  from 
‘  day  to  day,  with  increasing  pleasure,  the  celebrated  statues 

*  ascribed  to  Phidias,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo.* — *  The  works  of 
‘  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican,  did  not  at  first  particularly  interest 

*  him  ;  nor  was  it  until  he  had  often  visited  them  alone,  and  stu- 

*  died  them  hy  himself,  that  he  could  appreciate  the  fulness  of 

*  their  excellence.  His  first  view  of  the  works  of  Michael  An* 

*  gelo  was  still  less  satisfactory.  Indeed,  he  continued  always 
‘  to  think,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Moses,  that  artist 

*  had  not  succeeded  in  giving  a  probable  character  to  any  of 
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*  his  suhjtK^ts,  iiotwitlistandiup^  the  masterly  hand  and  mind 
<  which  |>ervade  the  weakest  of  his  productions.* 

*  Of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  in  Rome,  the  obelisk,  brought 
from  Kgypt  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  interested  his  curiosity  the 
most,  and  even  for  a  time  affected  him  as  much  as  those  which  so 
agitated  him  by  their  beauty.  The  hieroglyphics  appeared  to  re* 
semble  so  exactly  the  figures  in  tlie  wampum  belts  of  (he  Indians, 
that  it  occurred  to  him,  if  ever  the  mysteries  of  Egypt  w  ere  to  be  in- 
lerpreted,  it  might  be  by  the  Aborigines  of  America. 

Here  the  Biographer  goes  of)' into  a  long,  and  we  think  rather 
impertinent  digression,  in  which  the  high  qualities  and  merits  of 
the  savages  are  outrageously  extolled,  and  in  a  somewhat  im¬ 
portant  tone  a  number  of  observations  are  made  on  wampum  and 
liieroglyphics,  which  afl'ord  no  information  on  the  subject,  unless 
it  be  information  that  the  Indians  have  been  observer!  to  make 
use  of  the  wampum  when  they  have  had  to  recount  past  events. 
As  to  any  idea  of  deriving  illustration  from  the  wampum  belts  to 
the  Egyptian  sculptures,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  employ  five 
words  on  the  notion,  without  having  the  power  to  prove  any  one 
point  of  analogy  whatever,  except  the  mere  general  fact  that 
they  have  respiH^tively  a  number  of  marks,  and  uncouth  ill  drawn 
figures.  Indited,  some  of  the  figures  drawn  by  people  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  might  be  identical,  in  so  far  as  being 
imitations  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  objects  in  nature,  without 
warranting  any  inference  available  to  interpretation  ;  but  our 
Author  does  not  even  pretend  to  know  of  any  such  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  present  case. 

West  attended  several  performances  of  the  grand  ceremonies 
of  superstition,  one  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  where  His  Holiness 
presided  in  person  ;  and  he  felt  inevitably  a  most  powerful  im¬ 
pression  from  the  immensity,  the  magnificence,  and  the  solenau 
music.  A  Scotch  priest  of  the  name  of  Cirant,  an  adherent  of 
the  Stuart  family,  was  his  guide  and  director.  While  they  were 
all  knetding  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  they  suddenly  heard,  to 
tlie  equal  astonishment  of  the  priest  and  the  Quaker,  *  a  voice 
exclaiming  behind  them,  in  a  broad  Scottish  accent,  O  Lord, 
cast  not  the  church  down  on  them  for  this  abomination!”  an 
^  exclamation,  fortunately  for  the  rush  and  intrepid  protester,  not 

*  understood  by  the  other  auditors.  It  was  uttered  by  a  zealous, 

*  but  not  quite  right-headed  man,  who  had  arrived  at  the  very 

*  time  at  Rome,  on  a  self-appointed  mission,  to  convert  thePope.’ 
The  notice  of  the  incident  is  followed  by  the  curious  story  of  his 
adventures,  in  the  resolute  prosecution  of  his  purpose  at  Rome. 
By  the  interposition  of  ‘  King  James  in  his  bchalt,*  he  was  saved 
from  incurring  any  material  injury,  and  ultimately  shipped  off 
for  England. 

,  In  Introducing  the  Abbate  Grant,  ,  the  Biographer,  as  one  of 
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Ibo  serj  few  cotihisivnt  adTocates  of  a  political  doctriRe  just 
now  in  vop:uc,  takoa  ocpanion  to  condeir.n  an<t  bewail,  in  bitter 
icruitS  the  exclusion  of  tbe  Stu^irt  family  from  their  ^  birth- 

*  right;*  a  ili\iiie  and  indehaaibW right,  in  contravention  to  which 
we  MUHt  aeknowledoy  it  would  at  any  time  he  an  iinptmia  im¬ 
pertinence  to  |M*«*tend  to  set  up  any  ri^t  of  tin*  |>eople  to  be  rid 
of  a  Popidi  despotUm,  and  still  more  any  right  to  choose,  and 
form,  and  change  their  government  according  to  their  judgement 
of  national  advantage. 

The  young  American’s  attainments  as  a  painter,  were  soon 
dihclosi^  in  a  manner  whk*h  very  much  surprised  the  Roman  and 
Knglish  diUitunli.  Rolunson  got  together  a  large  party  of 
them,  on  purpose  to  produce  before  them  a  portrait  for  which  he 
lied  secretly  sat  to  \V  est.  It  was  known  that  he  had  l>een  sitting 
for  bis  portrait  to  Mengs,  a  painter  of  the  very  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  ami  lie  gave  no  hint  that  the  picture  protiuced  was  hy  ano¬ 
ther  band.  It  was  ailmired  hy  the  company  as  a  signal  improve¬ 
ment  of  iMengs's  style  of  colouring  ;  and  only  one  keen  iiis|>ector 
could  detect  some  iiiteriority  to  Mengs  in  point  of  drawing.  It 
was  eloquently  praised  by  all ;  and  all  were  aslonislied  when  the 
real  artist,  to  whom  Robinson  had  h(*en  the  while  interpreting 
llieir  plausive  otiscrvalions,  was  pointed  out  to  them.  As  artists 
are  re|Hited,  in  common  wiHi  poets,  a  jealous  and  irritable  race, 
it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  IVIengs  that  he  was  greatly  pleased 
wUh  the  strange  Quaker  intcrlo|)er  and  rival,  and  gave  him  the 
moat  liberal  and  heiieticial  advice,  which  he  has  ever  since  re¬ 
collected  with  gratitude. •  fie  ingenuously  told  West  that  his 
attainments  wen*  above  any  need  of  a  laborious  course  of  disci- 
pHae  and  imitative  labour  at  Rome,  and  sketched  to  him  a  plan  for 
availing  himself  the  most  effectually  of  all  the  great  schools  and 
iv*poaitories  of  Italy. 

It  is  no  woiultn*  that  so  exquisitely  susceptible  a  mind,  sud¬ 
denly  braiight  from  a  scene  of  quiet  and  humble  simplicity,  and 
plunged  among  such  a  combination  of  enchantments,  should 
Imve  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  little  less  than  feverish.  He 
teeaine  sleepless  and  ill ;  and  the  result  of  a  consultation  of  the 
boat  physicians  in  Rome,  ^  was  a  formal  communication  to  Mr* 
^  Ro^nson,  that  his  friend  must  immediately  quit  the  capital,  and 

*  sook  relief  from  tlie  irritated  state  of  his  sensibility,  in  qtiiet  and 

*  radrement.*  This  relief  he  obtained  by  passing  a  short  time  at 
Loghorii.  Oil  his  returning  to  Rome,  the  same  vivid  iinmitt- 
gaacd  imfifessions  reduced  him  again  to  the  same  comlitioii ;  and 
the  fever,  from  which  he  once  more  recovered  at  Li'gluirn,  left  an 
affection  in  his  ancle,  which  cost  him  a  painful  contiueinent  of 
olovMi  months,  to  bis  couch  and  clumber  at  Florence,  whither 
he  bad  been  conveyed  for  the  beno&t  of  cousuliing  an  ominent 
surgwoo.  ARor  hm  perfect  recovery  be  mad^  in  punmaoee  of 
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sugi;o«tion9>  an  ex  lentil  ve  tour  for  the  iUnly  of  the 
i^rAiul  \Torka  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  ;  and  fiDally, 
he  came  by  I’aris  to  Kn^laiul  ;  having  c\p<^ricnced  throin^hout 
every  part  of  his  visit  to  Italy  the  most,  gratifying^  facilititns,  amt 
the  most  marked  liberality  and  kindness.  Indeed,  the  whole 
narrative  ot  his  life,  thus  far,  is  distinguished,  almost  lieyond 
example,  by  favourable  incidents  and  concurreiK*es,  by  happy 
opportunities,  by  little  auspicious  interventions  of  kiiidm*ss  and 
patronage.  In  short,  almost  all  things  seemed  to  arrangi*  them- 
»elvi^  into  a  plan,  without  his  control,  to  promote  the  purpose  of 
his  solicitude  and  ambition. 

We  neiMl  but  add  very  few  words  respecting  the  book,  as  a 
literary  >fork.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  written  ;  the  narra¬ 
tion  is  animated,  and,  for  the  most  part,  rapid.  There  is  a  little 
too  much  of  whut  is  called  the  dashing  manner  ;  and  the  Author*! 
principal  fault  is  a  propensity  to  theorize  and  dogmatize.  There 
\%  a  sensible  deliciency  of  precise  dates  about  the  middle  portion 
of  the  history.  . 


Art.  IV.  Travels  in  Reloochistan  and  Sindf,  accompanied  by  a  Geogra¬ 
phical  and  Mistorical  Account  of  thoAc  CouiUriea ;  with  a  Map. 

By  Lieut.  Henry  Pottinger,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 

Service.  4to.  pp.  xxx.  423.  Price  45s.  Longman  and  Co.  1316. 

I  N  the  south  eastern  corner  of  that  immense  region  which  bus 
^  been  usually  included  within  the  shifting  limits  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  lies  an  extensive  territory,  houiuled  on  the  E.  by  the 
river  Indus  and  the  Syndetic  provinces,  on  the  N.  by  the  <le- 
sorts  of  Afghaimistan,  on  the  W\  by  the  8.  E.  provinces  of  Per¬ 
sia,  the  whole  of  its  sonthern  frontier  being  washed  by  that  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean  which  runs  up  betwe<m  Arabia  and  llindos- 
tan,  now  generally  called  the  Sea  of  Arabia.  In  our  maps  this 
extended  tract  has  been  commonly  placeil  under  the  general  name 
of  Mekran,  which  is  in  truth  only  one  of  its  provinces,  while  the 
national  term  has  been  inserted  in  smaller  characters,  under  er¬ 
roneous  orthography,  and  without  any  mark  of  limit  or  distinc¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  until  very  recently,  this  region  was  almost  u 
terra  incognita,  and  till  the  successful  result  of  this  spirited 
and  well  conducted  enterprise,  nothing  further  could  he  done 
than  to  form,  by  inferences  from  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  ma¬ 
terials,  a  general  and  imperfect  guess  at  tlie  interior  of  Heloochis- 
tan.  The  general  habits  of  the  population  of  this  country  were 
known  to  he  wild  and  predatory;  the  government  was  arbitrary, 
but  weak  and  unsettlcsl ;  and  the  aecurity  of  the  traveller,  both  as 
to  property  and  life,  was  extremely  precarious.  Into  this  un¬ 
known  land,  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  all  sorts  of  privations,  ntiil 
to  the  imminent  haiard  of  their  lives,  did  Capt.  Charles  Christie 
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and  Lieut.  Ilent^  PoUinger,  both  of  the  East  India  CompanT^a 
service,  undertake  to  |>ertctrMte^  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  tliey 
execnteil  tlicir  daiigetons  ildtetlture  with  ndihirabte  intrepidity, 
fosolution,  and  judgement.  Of  these  gentlemen  the  latter  only 
survives  :  the  lortncr  hdvinp^eiii^af^ed,  during  the  Russian  war, 
in  training  the  Persian  trodns  to  Euro|iean  discipline,  fell  in 
a  night-assault,  iiiadc  by  the  Muscovites  on  the  Persian  camp. 

It  is  probably  still  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  that  about 
eiglit  or  tell  years  since  considerable  alarm  was  excited  by  the 
evident  direction  of  Bonaparte^s  politics  towards  our  Eastern 
|>ossessions  ;  and  that  counteracting  steps  werC  in  coh^equertee 
taken  hy  the  Britisli  tioverntnent.  The  embassies  to  Persia  ixni 
Cuubul  were  anioiig  the  most  important  mid  conspicuous  of  those 
measures,  and  with  theac*  was  connected,  either  iiilmediately  or 
remotely,  a  minor  system  of  precautioitary  investlstation,  by 
means  of  political  agents,  along  the  whole  of  the  western  frontier 
of  ilindostan.  To  this  lattbr  cUSs  may  he  referred  the  mission 
to  Sinde,  and  the  weary  progress  through  Rcloochistun.  When 
General  Malcolm,  in  180©,  was  deputed  as  amlmssador  (o  Per¬ 
sia,  it  was  made  part  of  his  insiructiofts  to  use  *  every  (ioSsible 
^  exertion  to  ascertain  the  nature  autl  resources  of  those  coun- 
^  tHcs  through  which  ati  invading  Enropean  antiy  might  ad- 
^  vadee  towards  lllndostaU  ;*  drid  he  was  authoriled  to  detach 

*  any  number  of  oflicers  he  should  deem  requisite,'  on  this  criti¬ 
cal  service.  C apt.  Christie  and  Lieut.  Pottinger  had  then  just 
returned  from  the  mission  to  Sinde ;  they  immediately  volun¬ 
teered  upon  this  new  service,  and  after  a  short  season  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  Sailed  from  Bombay  for  the  Belooche  coast,  on  January  2, 
1810.  It  had  been  thought,  expedient  to  furnish  them  with 
some  ostensible  character  and  motive^  under  the  sanction  of 
which  they  might  find  greater  facility  in  eluding  any  suspicions 
tliat  might  arise  as  to  the  real  nature  of  their  visit,  and  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  assumeti  the  profession  of  horse-dealers,  in  the  service 
of  tlic  Hindoo  contractor  for  the  ^ladras  and  Bombay  Presiden¬ 
cies.  They  were  attended  by  two  Hindostanec-men,  whose 

*  fidelity  and  honesty'  are  highly,  praised.  On  the  16th,  thev 
reached  the  bay  and  villiigc  of  Sonmeany,  in  the  province  oi 
IjUS,  where  they  quitted  their  incommodious  boat,  and  com¬ 
menced  their  journey  by  laud,  having  previously  shaved  their 
licmds,  and  ^  adopted  the  entire  native  costume.'  On  the  22(1, 
they  reaclieii  Bela,  the  capital  of  (he  province,  having  passed 
through 

*  tlic  burial  ground  in  which  the  relations  of  the  Jam,  ot  Chief  of  UH 
country,  arc  interred.  Two  of  thc.tnmbs  are  buih  with  low  cupdltf 
of  freestone,  brought  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  they*  ao^ 
likewise  many  of  the  graves,  arc  ornamented  with  white  ana  black 
pebbles,  arranged  in  different  short  quotations  from  the  Korani  ao^ 
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encircled  with  wreaths  of  the  like  materials,  which  has  a  ranciful  and 
pleasing  edcct.* 

From  the  Jam,  or  Chief  of  the  proviiu*eof  litis,  they  receiYeil 
the  most  lios))itable  treatment ;  he  aflhrded  them  etery  assist* 
unce  that  his  |>oYerty  would  permit,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
secure  their  safety,  after  they  should  leave  his  territory.  It 
would  setMii,  however,  that  he  hud  some  suspicion  that  our  tra¬ 
vellers  were  horse-dealers  only  in  appearance ;  and  indeed  Uicro 
is  reason  to  suspei't  that  they  frc(|ueiitly  enough  went  somewhat 
bi*yond  the  limits  of  their  assumeil  charaeter.  Their  feelings 
seem  to  have  partaken  rather  too  much  of  a  military  cast,  and  a 
slight  recollection  of  what  we  have  read  supplies  many  instances, 
in  which  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  con* 
cealmcnt  more  to  the  local  ignorance  of  European  manners  than 
to  their  own  skilful  pcrlormance  of  their  part.  The  Jam  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  |>ower  of  England,  and  displayed 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  *  existing  circumstances*  between 
Britain  and  France,  lie  was,  however,  terribly  staggered  at 
tlie  description  of  our  naval  force. 

‘  He  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  and  observed,  **  You 
tell  me  of  a  vessel  that  will  carry  one  hundred  guns,  and  one  thousand 
men  on  board  of  her  ;  it  is  morally  impossible  1  Where  are  the  latter 
to  get  food  and  water  ?  The  King  has  scarcely  so  many  guns  in  hit 
tope  khanu,  or  ar^yenul ;  and  the  crews  of  two  such  ships  would  over¬ 
run  the  whole  of  my  country.*’  We  reiterated  our  assurances  of  tho 
truth  of  all  we  had  told  him  regarding  the  navy  of  England,  and 
briefly  stated  its  effects  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  To  this  lie  replied, 
**  .'\s  you  say  it  has  been  so,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it ;  but  had  the  holy 
Prophet  foretold  it,  the  Noomrecs  (the  people  of  Lus)  would  have  de¬ 
manded  proof  of  it  from  him.”* 

This  Chief  is  dcHcrihed  as  ^  a  shrewd  man,  desirous  of  infor- 
‘  matioii.*  His  person  was  handsome  and  prejmssessing.  After 
leaving  thU  province,  the  next  portion  of  the  route  lay  through 
a  country  inhabited  by  the  Be/unja  Belooches,  robbers  by  pro- 
fcWion,  who  levy  tribute  on  all  travellers  whose  route  unhappily 
^sses  through  their  UTritory,  and  who  have  wherewith  to  pay. 
From  the  head  of  this  tribe,  Uuhmut  Khan,  by  the  intervention 
oftlie  Jam,  our  travellers  purchased  ‘  free  passage  and  protcc- 
‘  tion,’  at  the  price  of  sixty  rupees,  and  on  the  30th  of  January, 
left  Bela,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

*  They  halted  on  a  high  spot  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  Be- 
lobches  having  quickly  collected  an  immense  pile  of  wood,  we  sat 
round  a  blazing  hre  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  while  three  or  four 
Sookrees,  or  wandering  musicians,  who  had  come  with  the  Uezunjas, 
cnUiruined  us  by  singing  the  exploits  of  their  different  chiefs,  accom* 
ponying  Uieir  songs  with  the  most  frantic  and  unmeaning  gestures, 
^owu  ^  the  songs  and  inuilc  were,  howcvcri  soft  and  harmonious 
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enough,  except  when  the  audience  chimed  in  witli  the  performers, 
which  was,  for  my  taste,  too  often  the  case.  A  clearer  picture  of  the 
savage  life  of  the  Bozunjas,  and  iiiacy  other  Bclooche  tribes,  cannot 
well  be  pourtrayed  than  by  this  scene:  nil  outward  distinction  and  re> 
si»ect  for  chiefs  were  at  that  memont  thrown  aside.  At  intervals 
tiiey,  as  well  of  their  people,  in  the  height  of  their  enthusiasm, 
snatched  the  Setars,  or  musical  instruments,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Suokrees,  and  sung  in  *  descant  wild,*  their  favourite  airs,  gradually 
working  themselves,  by  ridiculous  and  violent  action,  into  a  state  of 
absolute  frenzy.  The  din  then  became  universul,  and  quite  ftunniag, 
and  the  auditory  continued  to  applaud  and  join  in  chorus  with  the 
singers,  until  they  were  so  completely  exhuusted,  that  they  could  ex* 
ert  themselves  no  longer.  The  instruments  were  then  laid  hold  of  by 
others,  and  then  they  were  regularly  passed  round  the  circle.’* 

The  following  day  provtHi,  that  if  any  coiitidenre,  even  of  the 
tilighlcsi  kind,  lia<l  been  placed  in  the  proffered  faith  of  the 
Keztinja*},  it  was  without  good  reason,  for  additimial  claims  tvere 
made  on  the  travellers,  which  they  could  evade  only  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  take  another  route.  Soon  after  this  they  seem  to  have 
been  left  almost  to  themselves,  for  Kuhmut  and  his  party  disap- 
]>eftred,  and  the  owner  of  the  hiriMl  camels  obtained  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  After  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  faithless  chief,  who 
lingtTcd  iM'liind  brooding  mischief,  they  determineil  to  proceed 
on  the  riding  camels,  leaving  their  baggage  to  follow  more  slowly 
under  the  care  of  their  Hindoo  servants.  On  the  first  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  they  entered  the  province  of  lhalawan,  by  the  Kolienwat, 
or  mountain  road.  They  had  here  the  first  opportunity  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  manners  of  the  Hrahooes,  or  Mountain  Beloochcs 
who  proved  to  be  friendly  and  hospitable.  Their  ghedans,  or 
touts,  for  they  are  nearly  all  shepherds  and  wanderers,  are 

*  merely  composeil  of  a  few  thin  sticks,  bent  so  as  to  form  an  archeil 
roof,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  black  blankets.  Tlie  one  I 
entered  was  scarcely  high  enough  to  admit  of  my  standing  upright  in 
it  ;  the  length  of  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  yards, 
and  the  breadth  ns  many  feet,  and  it  was  most  comfortably  spread 
w  ith  coarse  carpets,  that  I  found  were  made  by  the  Brahooe  women.’ 
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The  next  day  they  reached  Khozdar,  a  town  containing  al>out 
*  five  hundred  house's,  built  in  a  valley  encompassed  hy  moun* 
‘  tains,  and  surrounded  hy  a  low  mud  wall.’  The  inhabitants 
are  chietly  Hindoos.  On  the  btli  they  renewed  their  journey,  and 
tlie  following  day  experienced  such  intensity  of  cold,  that  the 
tvalrr  they  carried  with  them  was  *  frozen  into  a  mass  of  iw.* 
On  the  ^th  they  reached  a  place 


^  named  Kodenjo,  from  a  curious  tradition,  tirmly  believed  by  all  the 
natives,  of  two  merchants  having  accidentally  met  here  on  an  extreme 
cold  winter's  night,  the  camels  of  one  of  them  being  laden  with  road* 
dcr,  and  of  the  other  with  indigo,  wdiich  two  dyes  are  severally  called 
an  the  Bclooche  language  Roden  and  Jo  ;  the  merchant,  whose  camd 
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bore  the  latter,  exclian^d  sonic  of  that  valuable  article  to  a  great  dii- 
advantage,  for  a  quantity  of  the  former,  with  which  he  made  a  fire, 
and  tlioreby  Dre8er\’ed  his  life ;  while  his  more  parsimonious  fellow* 
sufferer  would  not  apply  the  smallest  particle  of  his  remaining  mer* 
chandize  to  the  same  purpose,  and  perished  from  cold.* 

Kelat,  in  I^lr.  Elphiustoa's  map,  Kelauti  Nubhcit,  which  they 
entered  the  following  day,  is,  as  the  name  is  intended  to  imply, 
the  cajiital  of  Reloocliistau.  The  *  city'  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  commanding  a  well  cultivated  valley  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  defendeil  in  part  by  walls,  which  are  in  a  very  ruinous 
state,  and  on  the  open  side  by  an  artificial  precipice.  Tlie  pa¬ 
lace,  viewed  from  without,  seemed  to  be  an  irregular  heap  *  of 
*  common  mud  buildings,'  with  terraced  roofs ;  aud  the  citadel,  in 
which  tills  ^  palace’  stands,  is  described  as  a  tolerably  defensible 
fortification.  The  streets  are  in  a  most  disgusting  state,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  want  of  persons  to  cleanse  them,  and  the  overhang¬ 
ing  situation  of  the  houses.  The  markets  are  well  supplied,  and 
at  reasonable  prices  ;  and  that  best  of  Eastern  luxuries,  pure 
water,  flows  through  the  ceiilre  of  the  town.  'Flie  travellers 
were  subjected  here  to  some  rather  embarrassing  iiiquirii*s  ;  they 
evaded  them,  however,  with  sufficient  address,  though  some- 
j  times  at  the  expense  of  a  little  deviation  from’ truth.  The  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  town  included  nearly  all  the  varieties  resident  in 
Beloochistan.  IVlr.  P.  describes  these  varieties  as  consisting  of 
Belooches,  Hindoos,  Uflghans,  and  Deli  wars.  The  first  arc  the 
natives,  and  form  the  great  hulk  of  the  population.  The  Hin- 
|i  doos  and  Uffghans  are  merely  visiters  or  settlers.  The  Deliwan 
are  a  race  of  uncertain  origin  ;  they  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  a 
^  quiet,  gentle,  honest  tribe,  enjoying  considerable  privileges  and 
itnniuniiies,  in  return  for  tribute*  and  service  rendered  to  the 
Khan.  They  are  small  in  stature,  and  usually  inhabit  the  vil¬ 
lages.  It  is  from  this  last  circumstance  they  derive  their  name, 
which  signifies  villager.  The  great  body  of  the  natives  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  Belooches,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Braliooes ;  and  these  two  are  subdivided  into  an  almost  countless 
number  of  tribes.  The  language,  features,  and  character,  of 
these  two  races,  arc  perfectly  distinct,  tlioggh  by  intermarriages 
and  common  interests  they  are  gradually  assimilating.  The 
Belooches  are  a  tall,  handsome,  active,  and  intrepid  race ;  pas¬ 
toral  in  their  modes  and  habits  of  life,  and  reside  in  tents  made 
of  felt  and  wicker-work.  Like  most  nations  of  this  kind,  they 
arc  hospitable  and  predatory  ;  their  chupaos  or  forays,  are  ear¬ 
ned  to  a  most  daring  extent,  and  attended  with  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  atrocity ;  yet  their  slaves  are  treated  with  the 
g^test  kindness,  and  become,  in  every  respect,  part  of  the  fa* 
■tidy.  Their  hospitality  to  strangers  is  proved  by  the  erection,  in 
^▼ery  town  or  village,  pf  a  Mibuan  Kbanu,  or  house  for  gattts. 
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where  the  traveller  is  cx)n(liicted,  and  immedintely  visited  by  the 
Sirdar,  or  |>rincipal  man,  who  welcomes  him  to  the  place.  'Hie 
general  character  of  the  llrahooea  resembles  that  of  the  Heloo*^ 
dies ;  they  are,  like  them,  shepherds,  and  still  more  unsettled 
in  their  choice  of  residence,  Ire4|iieiilly  shifting  their  uhodes  for 
the  advantasfc  of  better  pasture.  Their  stature  is  far  inferior 
to  Uiat  of  their  countrymen  of  a  <liff*erenf  race  ;  their  language 
partakes  of  the  Hindoo  dialect,  while  the  Uelooeheekee  has  a 
strong  afliiiity  with  the  Persian.  They  are  hardy,  brave,  and 
faithful,  and  averse  to  the  plundering  and  violent  system  adopted 
by  the  B4*looches. 

On  the  *2*2d,  our  travellers  were  joined  by  their  servants  and 
baggage;  they  had  met  with  great  dilliculties,  and  eiicountered 
considerable  danger  in  their  route.  'I'he  last  arose  from  the  vil- 
lany  of  Ruhmut  Khan,  and  was  averted  only  by  the  calm  and  re¬ 
solute  intrepidity  of  the  Hindoo  attendants.  The  intelligence 
brought  by  these  brave  and  faithful  men,  w  as  of  a  nature  that 
iend^  to  (piicken  the  motions  of  the  party,  as  it  asc'crtained  that 
coDHtderable  suspicion  existed,  in  various  quarters,  rt'specting 
the  real  object  of  their  journey.  In  the  mean  time,  they  were 
much  annoyed  by  applications  for  medical  advice,  which  they  seem 
to  have  dispensed  w  ith  becoii\ing  gravity.  Their  patients,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  always  quite  punctual  in  following  their  prescrip¬ 
tions. 

*  One  man  begun  to  drink  a  bottle  of  eye-water,  and  returned  to 
tell  ui  that  it  had  operated  as  an  emetic  ;  others  swallowed  what  we 
liad  given  them  us  external  annUcations,  fortunately  without  any 
bad  cnect;  but  the  most  serious  blunder  was  thatofa  tniller  who  lived 
close  to  us,  and  who  took  at  one  dose  a  verv  large  quantity  of  aperient 
medicine,  which  nearly  killed  him  ;  he  had  been  told  to  divide  it  into 
seven  or  eight  parts,  but  hoping  to  derive  the  same  benefit  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  less  teilious  mode,  he  confessed  he  had,  knowing  our  injunctions, 
mixed  and  drunk  it  off.* 

Capt.  Christie,  in  his  medical  capacity,  olitaiiied  access  to  the 
haram  of  a  roan  of  rank,  and  as  the  stnme  is  surticieully  dcscriji- 
tive  of  female  manners  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  shall  extract 
part  of  his  narrative  of  this  visit. 

*  On  entering  the  apartment,  the  ladv  of  Sooltan  Saheb  rose  up  to 
receive  me  ;  she  was  a  tall  thin  figure,  dressed  in  a  loose  brown  sliift, 
open  in  front,  coming  down  to  the  heels.  I  seated  my^self  by  her  on 
the  numud  (felt),  and  the  slave  girls  ranged  themselves  opposite. 
After  many  apologies,  she  submitted  tlie  case  of  lier  eldest  daughter, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  troubled  with  cutaneous  disorders ;  she 
strctcheil  her  hand  out  from  under  a  cloth,  that  i  might  feel  her  pulse, 
hat  1  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of  her  face  ;  her  figure,  as  far  as  1  could 
jiulge,  whan  she  raised  the  cloth  to  put  forth  her  arm,  was  small,  but 
clcgoat*  It  aiqM'ared  to  me  that  her  disease  originated  in  catipg 
dates,  and  other  saccharine  and  heating  food,  and  1  prescribed  ao 
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cordingly.  Thc^  considered  U  a  hardship  that  1  stinted  her  allow¬ 
ance  ot'roeat,  which,  to  a  Brahoo^  lady,  w^s  a  great  deprivation.  The 
nc^t  cose  brought  before  rae  was  anpther  ^ughter^  a  beautiful  girl 
of  twelve  years  of  ogc^  that  had  weak  eyes,  and  it  excited  a  little 
mirth  among  them,  when  I  innocently  asked  to  see  them ;  however, 
they  instantly  consented,  and  she  unveiled  as  lovely  a  face  and  form 
as  ever  was  beheld  all  she  required  was  a  little  eye-wash,  and  I 
agreed  to  send  it  to  her.  1  had  taken  my  watch  out  of  my  pocket 
whilst  feeling  the  eldest  daughter's  pulse,  to  give  a  greater  air  of 
scici)cc  to  my  acts,  and  unguardedly  trusted  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Darogha  (steward^,  a  fat  Moultanee  Hindoo,  wlio,  with  all  the  im¬ 
pertinent  stupidity  inherent  in  his  cast^  opened  it,  and  the  first  notice 
1  had  of  my  misfortune  was  the  watc^  running  down.  1  looked  up. 

*  Ah!*  said  I,  *  koorumsak  (rascal),  you  know  not  the'  mischief  you 
iiave  done.*  He  laughed,  although  confused,  and  told  me  to  set  it 

right  by  the  skill  1  possessed . At  the  lower  gate  1  was  attacked 

by  all  the  slave  girls ;  one  wanted  medicine  for  her  eyes,  another 
longed  for  a  child,  a  third  bad  got  the  Bad  or  wind.  However,  1  came 
oif  without  waiting  to  hear  one  naif  of  iheir  consplaiiUs.' 

After  a  number  of  vexatious  ditBciiUies  and  delays,  they  suc- 
oeediHi  ill  quitting  Kelat  on  Uie  6tii  'March,  and  on  the  0th 
reached  the  village  of  Xoosliky.  The  intermediate  cx>untry  was 
highly  romantic,  full  of  passes  and  defiles,  in  many  parts  difficult, 
and  in  some  hazardous  of  passage.  One  in  particular  seems  to 
have  strongly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  travellers. 

*  It  is,*  Lieut.  Pottinger  remarks,  *  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
difficult  defile  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  country.  It  is  separated  on  the 
south  ca^t  side,  or  that  towards  Kelat,  from  the  other  mountains,  by 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  are  solid  black  rock,  and 
very  nearly  perpendicular.  Emerging  from  this  gulph  by  a  rugged 
path,  wc  ascended  the  south  east  face  of  the  pass,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  desert  burst  on  our  yiew,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
trace,  w  ith  the  semblance  of  a  smooth  pecan,  from  the  reflection  of  the 
s\in  on  the  sand.  The  emotions  of  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself 
were  at  this  instimt  of  the  most  enviable  nature,  in  the  prospect  before 
US ;  we  already  saw  baU’our  hopes  reali/.ed,  and  all  our  doubts  regard¬ 
ing  this  far-faincd  desert,  laid  at  rest.* 

At  Noosliky  they  were  detained  longer  than  they  liad  anti¬ 
cipated,  and  were  much  harrassed  by  Uie  equivocal  conduct  of 
Eidel  Khan,  the  Sirdar.  On  their  entrance  into  the  village,  the 
inhabitants  crowded  round  tliem,  and  treisted  *  ilium  with  great 

*  rudeness ;  but  at  the  siiggestion  of  a  by-slander,  they  entered 

*  the  house  for  guests,*  and  as  if  by  magic,  this  behaviour  was  in¬ 
stantaneously  and  wholly  changed  ;  they  displayed  an  anxious 
desire  for  the  accommiodation  of  the  travellers,  and  treated  them 
with  a  kindness  and  epurtesy  tliat  formed  a  |>erfoct  contrast 
with  tliclr  former  turbulence,  during  their  detention  in  this 
pkioei  they  gcejMJy  anppy^tjl^  in  consequence  ,of  the  inoedi- 
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iia(e  reltnh  of  this  ]H*oplc  for  asafcHicIa,  which  is  indeed  com-  41 
inon  to  the  whole  Ifelooche  race,  and  to  many  of  the  eastern  na- 
lions.  A  mountaineer,  who  hrout'ht  two  asses*  loads  of  this  B 
stinking  vej^etahlej  was  knocked  down,  in  the  [general  scramble  I 
for  his  commodity.  ^ 

*  In  return  for  our  present  of  a  slice  of  meat>  Doodhoo  brought  us,  >1 
one  cveuing  at  dinner  tiine^  what  he  prized  as  a  much  greater  delicacy,  { 
and  on  which  he  expatiated  wdth  all  the  zest  and  rapture  of  a  pro- 
fessed  epicure.  This  was  a  tender  young  asafuelida  plant  stewed  in  9 
rancid  butter,  and  our  polite  friend  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  ^ 
we  were  serious,  when  we  declared  that  wc  could  not  relish  the  gout  ^ 
of  the  dainty  ho  hail  prepared  for  us.  Indeed  the  smell  was  not  tole-  ^ 
rable,  for  tlie  green  plant  it  even  more  rank  and  nauseous  than  the 
drug  itself;  a  fact  our  olfactories  attested,  as  they  were  abundantly 
rcguleil  for  two  or  three  days  suhsc()ucut  to  the  supply  being  brought  ^ 
from  the  Brahooe,  of  which  every  soul  in  the  Toomun  had  a  share.*  d 

While  they  remained  here,  they  made  a  very  important  change  g 
in  their  plans,  and  determined  on  a  separation,  in  order  more  m 
,  iwnpletely  to  uccom))lisli  their  purpose  of  exploring  the  country.  ^ 
Capt.  Christie  was  to  take  a  northerly  route  for  Ileerat,  and  | 
Uienec,  by  the  regular  road,  to  reach  Kirman  ;  while  ideutenaiit  1 
Pottinger  was  to  strike  oft' at  once  for  the  latter  place  in  a  west-  | 
crly  direction.  On  the  <*2d  of  March,  Capt.  C.  commenced 
Ids  journey,  of  which  a  brief  Journal  is  given  in  the  ApiHMufix.  >1 
The  very  day  alter  his  frieinrs  departure,  Lieut.  P.  received  in- 
telligeoce  of  ii  very  alarming  kind.  Indeed,  from  the  very  out-  4 
set  of  their  journey,  the  travellers  hail  In  en  continually  liable  to  ^ 
KUspieion,  and  at  an  early  period  information  of  their  movements  4 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  Umeers,  or  rulers  of  the  iieighhourinf 
territory  of  Sinde.  Of  these  chiefs  we  shall  have  oi*Citsion  to  say 
more  hereafter ;  at  present  we  shall  remark  merely,  that  their 
dominions  arc  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ahtjlo-  Indian 
vernment ;  and  being  conscious  of  this,  they  are  continually  pi 
watching,  with  an  impotent  and  petulant  jealousy,  every  move-^ 
inentjhow  slight  soever,  that  appears  lo  originate  in  that  dreaded 
cpiartor.  Lieut.  Pottinger  now  ascertained  that  some  emissariei  |l 
had  tracked  him  to  Keiat,  and  that  tliey  had  obtaineil  from  Muli-^J 
mood  Khan,  the  head  of  the  Belooche  nation,  a  conditional 
iiiisaion  to  secure  his  person.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  after 
oneountering  various  difticulticH,  Mr.  P.  quitted  Noogliky  on  the 
^5th,  under  the  gtiidanct*  of  Moorad  Khan,  one  of  the  most^ 
worthless  even  of  Asiatic  knaves.  Three  miles  from  the  village^ 
they  passed  a  solitary  M 

*  Goombuz  or  Cupola,  which,  according  to  tradition,  stands  ncir|y 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  whose  inhabitants  were  so  affluent  thaS,H 
as  one  means  of  dispa^ing  of  their  wealth,  they  mixed  the  chu(iaBs| 
pr  cement  for  the  erection  of  aU  their  hoieet  and  edifices  with  mil^ 
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instead  of  water ;  which  fln^ant  instance  of  unnecetaary  and  oatenta- 
tioiks  waste  so  incensed  tlie  Deity,  that  a  curse  was  denounced  on  the 
place,  and  it  gradually  sunk  into  misery  and  decay.  At  preaent 
there  is  no  other  vestige  of  this  fabulous  city  than  this  Goonibua, 
which  has  certainly  a  very  singular  appearance,  being  built  in  the 
desert  a  long  way  from  the  mountains,  which  here  run  off  to  the 
southward.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  examine  with  precision  the 
style  of  architecture  or  the  materials.  From  Moorad’s  account,  the 
only  thing  observable  with  regard  to  the  latter,  is  the  amaaing  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  Chunam,  which  he  compared  to  marble.  A  short  way  in 
advance,  i  observed  some  very  largo  stones  on  the  side  of  the  |>ath, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  each  other,  and  on 
asking  the  meaning  of  them,  1  was  gravely  assured  that  they  had  been 
placed  there  by  Hoostum,  to  commemorate  the  pace  at  which  his 
favourite  steed  galloped.  This  solution,  it  is  needless  to  add,  1 
laughed  at;  but  for  whatever  purpose  the  stones  in  question  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  spot  they  arc  now  at,  it  is  clear  that  their 
transportation  from  the  nearest  mountain  must  have  been  attended 
with  great  trouble  and  cost ;  many  of  them  are  several  tons  weight, 

:  and  six  or  seven  yards  square." 

This  last  surmise  is  siifticiently  extrayagant.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  wholly  devoid  of  probability,  that  the  hardness  of 
the  C'luiimm  is  owing  to  some  such  mixture  as  that  reported 
by  Moorad.  The  existence  of  these  monuments  of  iinre- 
motnbenMl  splendour  and  skill,  points  to  remote  times,  when 
this  deserted  region  was  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  a  refined 
and  wealthy  race.  Two  or  three  days  after,  ruins  of  building^ 
were  sei'ii,  which  st»em  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  artificers, 
'riiey  were  of  a  quailrangular  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  *  low 
‘  wall  of  curious  4>pen  freestone  work.*  'Fhese  structures  the 
guide  assigned  to  the  (viiehres,  and  Mr.  I’ottinger  expresses  his 
doubts  whether  they  were  sepulchres  or  temples:  their  entrances 
all  ‘  frontetl  due  east.*  That  they  also  were  of  high  antiquity, 
is  evident  from  their  mouldering  condition,  thougli  built  of  the 
most  durable  stone.  It  is  remarkable  too,  if  Moorad  Khan 
may  be  depended  on,  that  no  similar  material  is  *  to  he  found 
*  ill  any  part  of  the  country.*  The  desert,  on  which  the  party 
now  entered,  was  nearly  of  the  same  description  as  that  dc- 
,  scribed  by  Mr.  Klphinstone  ;  it  had  the  same  wave-like  appear¬ 
ance,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  less  trmlden,  was 
.  yet  more  difiicult  to  the  traveller.  Even  Moorad  seemed  to 
be  im|>erfectly  acquainted  with  the  route,  and  Mr.  P.  was 

ioh1igo<l  to  engage  an  additional  guide  who  had  been  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  road.  Considerable  inconvenience  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  i>arty,  from  ‘  the  dust  of  the  desert,*  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Rrahooe  guide. 

•  When  I  firtt  observed  it,’  Mr.  P.  writes,  *  about  ten  a.  m.  the 
desert  seemed,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  lest,  to  have  an  etc- 
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vated  aiid  flat  surface  from  six  to  twelve  inches  higher  tiian  the  sun^ 
mUs  of  the  waves.  This  vapour  appeared  to  recede  as  we  advance^ 
and  once  or  twice  conopietely  encircled  us,  limiting  the  horizon  to 
very  situill  space,  and  conveying  a  most  gloomy  and  unnatural  semi 
tion  to  the  iiiind  of  the  beholder :  at  the  same  moment  we  were  ia 
perceptibly  covered  with  innumerable  atoms  of  small  sand,  wbi 
getting  into  our  eyes,  mouths,  and  nostrils,  caused  excessive  irriis 
lion  attended  with  extreme  thirst,  that  was  increased  in  no  small 
grec  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun*  •••this  sandy  ocean  was 
visible  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  prevent  the  suppoa. 
tion  of  my  having  been  deceived  in  its  reality,  1  may  here  arid,  tha 
I  have  seen  this  phenomenon  and  the  suhrab  or  watery  illusion,  n 
frerjuent  in  deserts,  called  by  French  travellers  the  fnirage,  in  op 
positc  Quarters  at  the  same  precise  moment,  and  that  they  were  u 
my  siglit  \>erfectiy  distinct;  the  former  having  a  cloudy  and  dii'' 
aspect,  whilst  the  latter  is  luminous,  and  can  only  be  mistaken  fia 
water.* 

The  Hrahooe  acconnlod  for  this,  by  the  supposition  that  i 
finer  particles  of  the  sand  were  so  highly  rarelied  by  the  heat 
the  sun,  us  to  rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  facti 
^vortliy  of  notice,  that  this  {dienomcnon  taki^  place  only  ^  du^ 

‘  iiig  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.’  Mr.  Potlinger  seems  dii 
posed  to  admit  this  mode  of  explaining  the  circumstance,  widi 
the  addition  that  the  sands  having  been  previously  agitated  ki 
the  whirlwinds  of  the  desert,  this  liner  |H)rtion  was  heated,  mt 
held  afloat  after  the  subsidence  of  the  grosser  partich^. 


*  On  the  ‘Jiul  of  April,  a  tornado  came  on  unexpectedly . 

Before  it  began,  the  sky  was  clear,  save  a  few’  small  clouds  in  the 
North*west  quarter,  and  the  only  antecedent  warning  it  nflbrded,  waii 
the  oppressive  sultriness  of  the  air  and  a  vast  number  of  whirlwindi 
springing  u{)  on  nil  sides  ;  the  moment  the  Brahoo6  saw  these  whirl* 
winds  disperse,  which  they  did  as  if  by  magic,  and  a  cloud  of  diiH 
approaching,  he  advised  us  to  dismount,  and  we  had  hardly  time  U 
do  so  and  lodge  ourselves  snugly  behind  the  camels,  when  the  stora 
burst  upon  us  with  a  furious  blast  of  wind;  the  rain  fell  in  the 
largest  urops  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  the  air  was  so  cuid*| 
plctcly  darkened  that  I  was  absolutely  unable  to  discern  any  thii^l 
ut  the  distance  of  even  five  yards.* 


These  whirlwinds,  as,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  they  are 
incorrectly  termed,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  water* 
bpouts  of  the  ocean,  with  only  the  diflere^cc  of  the  substauc^ 
raistnl.  Mr.  Pottinger  states  that  the  resemblaua^  is  complex, 
and  that  he  has  seen  *  thirty  or  forty  of  them  at  the  same  iiuK 
*  of  dirterent  dimensions,  apparently  from  one  to  tweiUy  yanl^ 
‘  in  diameter,’  yet  moved  by  ‘  every  breath  of  wind.’  During 
the  hot  months,  from  June  to  December, 


*  The  winds  in  this  desert  arc  often  so  scorching  and  destructive, 
as  to  kill  any  thing,  cuher  animal  or  vegetable,  that  may  be  exposed 
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0  ihoin*  inU  the  mute  by  which  1  travelled  ia  then  deemed  iinnasaa* 
)|f.  This  wind  is  distinguished  every  whore  in  Beloochistan,  by  the 
llflVrent  names  of  Julot  or  Julo,  the  Flame,  and  Itade  Sumoom,  the 
estilentinl  wind.  So  powerfully  searching  is  iu  nature,  that  it  has 
ifcn  known  to  kill  camels  or  other  hardy  animals,  and  its  clfeeU  Sa 
die  human  frame  aero  related  to  me  by  those  wlio  had  been  ey.* 
w  itnesses  of  them,  ns  the  most  dreadful  tliat  can  be  imagined ;  the 
muscles  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  become  rigid  uiid  contracted  ;  the 
ikin  shrivels,  an  agonizing  sensation,  as  if  the  flesh  was  on  fire,  per* 
vadfs  the  whole  frame,  and  in  the  last  stage  *it  cracks  into  Jeep 
cashes,  producing  hemorrhage,  that  quickly  ends  tins  misery.  In 
Boine  instances  life  is  annihilated  instantaneously,  and  in  others  the 
unfortunate  victim  lingers  for  hours,  or  perhaps  days,  in  the  ex* 
iTuciating  tortures  1  have  described.  >To  render  this  terrible  scourge 
still  more  huiicful,  its  approach  is  seldom,  if  ever,  foreseen ;  and 
amung  all  the  Helouches  with  whom  1  have  conversed  regarding  it« 
no  one  asserted  more  than  that  they  had  heard  it  was  indicated  by  au 
unusual  oppression  in  the  air,  and  a  degree  of  heat  that  aifected  tln^ 
eyes ;  the  precaution  then  adopted,  is  to  cover  tlieniselves  over,  and 
iic  prostrate  on  Uic  earth.  A  curious  fact  is  est.iblished  by  this  cus* 
tom,  that  any  cloth,  however  thin,  will  obviate  the  deleterious  eflccts 
of  the  Budi^  Sumoom  on  the  Imuian  body.* 

This  iH  aomeihing  like  an  anticipation  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy'a 
safety  lamp. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  they  started  in  the  night,  hut  soon  oscer- 
taineil  that  the  guide  was  at  fault  and  that  they  were  moving  in 
a  circle.  By  taking  out  the  glass  of  his  compass,  Lieutenant  P. 
succeeded  in  retrieving  the  (rack,  and  the  next  day  they  reached 
the  habitations  o^’  men.  Before  they  entered  the  village  of  KuU 
lugan,  IVlooi*ad  went  forward  to  apprise  the  Sirdar,  luid  re« 
turned  with  instructions  from  l^leer  Kliodadad,  for  Mr.  P.  to 
assume  the  name  and  clmracter  of  a  Peerzaduli  or  leligious  de¬ 
votee,  as  tlie  only  way  of  ensuring  his  safety.  At  night,  Mr. 
Pottinger  liatl  symptoms  of  fever,  but  found  great  relief  from  liio 
op^Tation  of  a^am/ioiit//,  which  consists  in  kneading, 

‘  as  it  were,  the  body,  all  over,  squeezing  and  stretching  the 
joints  at  the  same  time.  There  are,  however,  many  other  ways  of 
its  being  done.  1  have  seen  a  man  who,  as  soon  at  he  lay  down,  had 
three  or  four  people  to  come  and  pat  every  part  of  him  (not  even 
missing  his  face)  until  he  went  to  sleep.* 

till  cxprt»s!«iing  his  wish  to  proceed,  Lieut.  Pottinger  found 
that  his  proUK'tor  Moorad  was  an  errant  rogue;  he  refused  to 
jiroceed  any  further,  and  Mr.  P.  was  obliged,  at  the  ex|>cnse  of 
fifty  nn)oes,  to  make  an  agreement  with  Mecr  Kliodadad  for  a 
guard  to  lluftur  or  Buiipoor.  In  cviilcncc  of  the  insecurity  ot 
pnqierty  in  these  parts,  it  instated  that  the  houses  are  so  built  as 

‘  to  enable  the  owners,  when  attacked,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
upper  part;  indeed,  tlic  majority  of  the  inhabitants  sleep  above. 
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ascending  by  a  ladder  through  a  trap*door,  and  drawing  it  up  aftal. 
ilicm ;  so  that  should  the  rubers  come  at  night,  they  cannot  moln^ 
the  family,  nor  get  at  their  stock  of  grain  and  other  provisions/  V 

On  the  6th,  the  party  proceedetl,  and  during  their  hinoMOM 
at  night,  *  a  fox  or  some  other  animal,*  ran  away  with  one  on 
Lieut.  Pottinger's  shoes,  a  loss  which  he  felt  severely  in  UkI, 
next  day*s  inarch  over  rocky  and  irregular  ground.  About  IfB 
or  14  miles  from  his  route,  rose  the  lofty  *  Kobe  Gubr,  or  thel 

*  Guebre*s  mountain,*  in  the  form  of  a  cupola.  He  was  assurell 
that  the  remains  of  an  Atush  Kudu  or  fire  temple  might  be^ 
seen  on  its  summit.  They  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  d 
another  singular  ^  detached  hill  in  the  plain,  called  Koh6  Gwas* 

*  ka  or  the  hill  of  echo this  mountain,  it  is  said,  possesses 

*  the  surprising  power  of  distinctly  repeating  any  words  spoken  in 

a  low  tone  of  voice  within  fifty  yards  of  its  base . my  people  hal* 

looed  out,  and  it  certainly  reverberated  whatever  they  said  without 
the  slightest  deviation.  I  should  conjecture  from  its  appearance  tha 
it  is  hollow  ;  and  since  my  return  to  India,  I  have  heard  from  a  natin 
of  those  countries,  that  there  are  hieroglyphic  characters  on  tin 
Koh<^  Gubr.  'Phey  are  both,  however,  supcrstitiously  held  to  be  the 
residence  of  Deves  or  sprites,  and  many  marvellous  stories  are  re* 
counted  of  the  injury  and  witchcraft  sufi'ered  by  those  who  essayed, 
in  former  days  ^for  now  they  are  sliunned  by  all  classes)  to  ascend  or 
explore  them.* 

In  this  neighbourhood  they  were  unconsciously  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
villages  had  seen  them  pass,  and  suspecting  them  to  be  on  t 
marauding  expedition,  had  made  preparations  for  attacking^ 
them  hy  surprise  ;  but  seeing  them  dismount  and  prepare  for 
their  night's  repose,  the  armed  villagers  entered  into  amicable 
explanations,  and  expressed  their  strong  satisfaction  tbit 
they  had  been  prevented  injuring  the  Peerzaduh.  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger  soon  after  this  was  placed  in  rather  awkward  circum¬ 
stances,  in  consequence  of  being  invited  to  breakfast  by  a  Mool- 
lah  or  Priest;  he  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  return 
thanks,  and  it  required  some  dexterity  to  get  through  his  task. 
At  Mughsoeho  was  withheld  from  remaining  through  the  night, 
by  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  shews  the  dreadfully  insecure 
state  of  tilings  in  this  country,  we  shall  detail.  It  seems  thit 
these  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  are  much  infested  by  hordes 
of  wandering  wretches  called  Loorees,  whose  *  character  beam 

*  a  marked  aftinity  to  the  gifrsies  of  Europe.’  They  have  • 
peculiar  dialect.  Each  troop  elects  its  king.  They  are  thievei 
and  kidnap|>ers  hy  profession;  they  tell  fortunes;  their  mannefi 
arc  dissolute  in  the  extreme  ;  their  dress  is  tawdry  and  fantastic; 
and  they  lead  in  tliciy  train  bears  and  monkeys  taught  to  *  per* 

^  form  all  manner  of  grotesque  tricks.*  Their  creed  is  of  the 
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accomiQodatinc^  kind  ;  amon^  wliateTer  people  they  reside, 
^hey  find  no  didiculty  in  professing  the  same  faith  ;  but  they  are 
ia  reality  ‘  of  Epicurus'  stye,*  and  live  for  mere  sensual  gratifi¬ 
cation,  affirming  *  that  man  was  bom  to  live,  to  die,  to  rot  and 
*  be  forgotten.*  A  gang  of  these  detestable  ruffians  had  somo 
time  before  made  application  to  the  Sirdar  of  Mughsee,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  in  his  jurisdiction.  Not 
liking  such  neighbours,  he  refused  them  with  threats  ;  but  they, 
eiasperated  by  this  rejection,  watched  their  opportunity,  and 
seizing  him  by  surprise,  murdered  him  with  his  whole  household. 

*  Although  I  had  long  accustomed  myself  to  regard  the  people  of 
this  part  of  Mukran  as  hardened  in  every  species  of  inhumanity,  I 
must  confess  I  wtis  confounded  by  the  cool  depravity  evinced  by  an 
old  man  who  was  the  head  of  the  murderous  gang;  and  who,  mter 
liaving  minutely  detailed  to  Khodadad  and  my  camel  drivers  the  par* 
ticulars  of  the  assassination,  pointed  with  great  apparent  exultation  to 
a  very  high  house  in  the  village,  and  said,  that  the  son  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Sirdar  had  taken  refuge  there  at  the  moment  of  the  massacre  of 
his  father’s  family ;  and  that  they  were  monienturily  expecting  him  to' 
descend  to  be  put  to  death :  the  hoary  sinner  (for  he  was  really  such) 
added,  with  the  same  merciless  composure,  that  the  youth  might  as 
well  come  down  quickly,  and  relieve  them  from  the  tedious  task  of 
star\hig  him  out,  which  was  the  only  mode  of  expulsion  they  meant 
to  pursue,  lest  they  should  damage  the  building  and  the  property  in 
it.  1  ventured  to  ask,  what  Shah  Mirab  Khan  had  thought  of  this 
outrage  towards  a  man  who  had  held  the  village  in  fief  from  him ; 
;md  to  increase  my  astonishment,  1  was  informed,  that  subsequent  to 
the  commission  of  the  nefarious  act,  the  Loorees  had  simply  offered 
to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  pay  the  customary  6nes,  on  which 
their  proffered  allegiance  had  been  adopted,  and  their  King,  as  they 
called  him,  formally  invested  in  the  Sirdarce  or  chiefship  of  Mughsee.’ 

Mr.  P.  was  so  extremely  negligent  in  his  ritual  observances, 
as  to  expose  himself  to  the  animadversions  of  Khodadad,  and  of 
a  Faqueer,  a  sort  of  priest,  w'ho  had  joined  their  company.  The 
Utter,  in  particular,  was  very  troublesome,'  and  even  went  the 
length  of  proving  from  the  Koran,  that  it  was  lawful  to  put  such 
irreverent  dissentients  from  the  Mussulman  establishment  to 
death ;  but  to  this  hint  Lieutenant  P.  made  a  very  prompt  and 
effectual  reply,  by  shewing  the  zealous  ecclesiastic  his  pistols, 
and  warning  him  *  that  he  had  better  not  make  the  attempt.* 
At  length  they  reached  Huftur,  where  the  Khan  expressed  his 
suspicions  that  Mr.  P.  was  a  prince  in  disguises ;  it  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  till  the  next  stage,  Puhra,  that  the  secret  was  fairly  dis- 
ooveretl.  The  astonishment  and  rage  of  Meer  Khodadad,  at 
this  exposure,  proved  clearly  that  the  message,  supposecl  as 
fuming  from  him  to  Mr.  Pottinger,  which  wc  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  a  mere  fabrication  of  Moorad  Khan*s.  Khodadad 
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seems  to  have  been  not  only  completely  deceiYetl,  but  quite 
luctant  to  credit  (he  detection. 

*  (Hel  viewed  it  as  a  complete  paradox,  and  addressing  bin 
alternately  to  Shah  Mihrab  Khan  and  the  villngcrt,  rehearsed 
various  polemical  rencounters  he  had  had  since  leaving  Kuluipui, 
manner  1  had  refuted  his  lectures,  and  taken  him  to  task,  the  t 
tnony  of  his  son-in-law  Moorad  Khan,  with  some  instances  he  h 
related  of  niy  sanctity,  all  forming,  in  his  opinion,  a  concatenation 
proofs  Butticient  to  falsify  the  avowal  1  had  made.  The  Khan  laugl 
heartily  at  the  tale,  but  told  the  indignant  speaker  to  recollect  t 

he  was  not  the  only  person  who  hud  been  imposed  upon . 

which  Khodadad  peevishly  replied,  that  he  was  aware  of  that,  tliou 
he  believed  that  no  other  person  had  been  so  long  and  intimate  w 
me  without  finding  me  out.  **  I  have,**  vociferated  a  by-stander,  in 
voice  which  1  soon  distinguished  to  be  one  of  m}'  camel  drivers.  * 
have  been  with  him  two  months,  and  notwithstanding  1  knew  he  wn 
neither  Syyud  or  Pcerzaduh,  yet  as  I  hope  good  may  betide  me, 
had  as  little  conception  us  yourself,  that  he  was  a  Firingcc,  (or  £ui 
pean.  *’ ) 

The  Khan  treated  Mr.  Pottiiiger  with  (he  utmost  kindues 
and  hospitality,  and  though  he  was  an  uneducated  man,  he  ( 
played  an  enlightened  curiosity  worthy  of  a  less  rcstric 
sphere.  *  In  person  he  is  remarkably  handsome,  aud  his  < 

*  dress'  is  renned  and  commanding,  lie  had  rccommendii 
our  countryman  to  go  straight  across  the  desert  to  Bastnu, 
but  unfortunately  the  circuitous  route  by  Hun|H>or  was  pfv» 
fcrreil,  in  ex|>eclation  of  a  larger  supply  of  provision.  Is- 
stead  of  this,  lie  found  himself  in  tlic  grasp  of  a  rapacious  btr* 
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nothing  else  left  worth  taking,  he  extorted  from  him  the  vc 
pistols  carried  by  his  Hindoo  servant.  This  chief  is  described 

*  A  corpulent  old  gentleman,  60  years  of  age . meanly  apparel! 

in  a  common  white  shirt,  a  pair  of  blue  cotton  trowsers,  and  a  smil 
skull  cap  on  the  crown  of  iiU  head.  But  what  first  and  prlncipailT 
attracted  my  ears  and  eyes,  was  a  polished  steel  staff  that  he  carrid 
in  his  hand,  about  four  feet  long,  and  as  many  inches  thick,  covt 
with  large  rings  of  the  same  metal,  with  whi^  he  kepi  an  inc 
and  loud  jingle.  As  he  approached,  1  perceived  that  being  1 
h#  used  the  staff  as  a  support,  exclusive  of  the  pleasure  he  apparent 
feti  in  making  a  noise  wi^  it,  for  even  whilst  chattering,  he  never 
sifted  from  shaking  the  rings  from  one  end  to  the  other,  where  thin 
were  large  knobs  to  prevent  their  slipping  off  entirely.* 

The  fort  of  this  place  is  built  on  a  very  high  and  appareatlf 
artifloial  mound,  and  is  strong,  enough  to  bid  defiance  to  as} 
native  force.  The  power  and  revenues  of  the  chiei^  ore  soiiiV 
what  considerable,  and  ho  adds  pretty  largely  to  the  latter  H 
plundering  expeditions  into  the  Penlan  territory.  At  Ba>aHi 
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Mr.  P.  fonnct  a  ilifR'n*nt  reception,  and  thou^  the  people  wore 
compelled  to  bdil  and  eat  mulberry  leares  and  camel-f[;raM^  to 
eke  out  their  scanty  crops,  the  Miaviour  of  the  Sirdar  was  n^ly 
hospitable.  His  Visiter  seems  to  hare  been  deeply  afiected  by 
his  Kindness,  and  even  the  ‘  two  wild  camel  driters' 

*  exclaimed,  when  he  was  leaving  the  place  wc  had  been  sitting  at 
in  the  evening,  “  We  shall  not  forget  you  Moorad  Khan;  May  your 
noble  desires  be  accomplished  and  your  store  increase!  You  nave 
not  much,  but  what  you  do  possess,  you  bestow  with  a  willing  hand 
and  good  grace.*'  • 

The  village  of  Basman  was  the  last  *  fixed  inhabited  plac^*  in 
this  quarter  of  Beloochistan,  and  as  we  have  hitherto  attended 
this  enterprising  traveller  somewhat  more  closely  than  wc  aro 
authorized  by  the  limits  of  our  publication,  we  shall  now  move 
with  a  more  rapid  pace.  Regan,  which  Mr.  P.  reached  on  the 
2;kl  April,  is  a  ‘  fortified  village*  in  the  Persian  ])rovince  of 
Nurmausheer  ;  his  rcc^tion  here  was  courteous  and  hospitable, 
but  at  the  next  place  Boorja,  he  was  obliged  to  assume  a  very 
high  tone,  before  he  could  silence  ‘  an  ill-looking  dirty  scrub* 
the  commandant,  who  had  threatened  to  send  him  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  governor  of  the  province.  At  Buttnh  he  presented  htm*^ 
self  before  the  khan,  a  Persian  of  the  mbst  refined  address,  in 
most  miserable  plight,  his  dress  worn  to  ^  tatters*  and  discolouretl 
with  dirt.  Having  fortunately  succeeded  in  evading  a  formid* 
able  attack  made  upon  him  by  a  bigoted  Moslem,  he  resumed 
ins  journey,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  ]\Iay,  reached  the  city  of  Kirman, 
hiving  then  completed  ^  all  tliat  pari  of  his  journey  which  he 
*  considered  hazardous.*  The  city  and  province  of  Kirman  am 
under  the  government  of  a  Shalizaduh,  or  Prince  of  the  blood 
roval,  to  whom  Lieutenant  P.  was  presented ;  the  ceremonies 
which  attended  the  introduction,  were  such  as  are  usual  In 
Persia,  and  have  been  repeatedly  described.  He  had  subse¬ 
quently  an  interview  with  the  minister,  but  afterwards  had 
reason  to  complain  of  jealousies  and  discourteous  treatment, 
which  he  retorted  with  somewhat  more  of  contempt  than  we 
should  have  thought  quite  prudent  in  his  situation.  His  eba- 
ncter  df  the  Persians  Coin  prebends  nearly  all  that  is  detesiaUe 
in  vice,  without  a  single  redeeming  virtue.  ‘  I  feel  inclinetl,*  bo 
*  to  look  upon  Persia  at  the  present  day,  to  be  the  very 
‘  fountain  liead  of  .every  sjiecies  of  tyranny,  crueltyj  nieannoss, 
‘  injustice,  extortion,  and  infamy,  that  can  disgrace  or  pollute 
‘  hutnau  nature^^  'Phe  city  of  Kirnlan  was  remarkable  for  dpu-* 
and  magniflceuce,  until  it  stood  a  siege  agaiuSt  thd  fe- 
eunudi  Aga  Mohammed,  in  the  cause  of  the  brave  but 
fnfortwnate  Ijootf  All  Khan.  He  took  it  by  treachery,  and  gave 
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UuHug  the  prenent  reign  it  has  been  partly  restored,  and  hi 
commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  revived ;  but  the  extensiH 
ruins  by  nrhich  its  fortifications  are  surrounded,  shew  its  coft. 
parative  insignificance,  and  attest  how  effectual  was  tlie  ves*j 
geance  of  its  remorM*)t:sH  enemy.  A  great  part  of  the  lai^ 
province,  of  which  this  city  is  the  capital,  is  a  desert  so  aE-: 
solutely  sterile,  that  the  Affghaii  army,  on  its  inarch  through  it 
to  invade  Persia  in  1710,  lost  one  third  of  its  numbers,  aii^ 
the  whole  of  its  baggage.  In  the  midst  of  this  horrible  waste, 
on  an  Oatu  verdant  throughout  the  year,  stands  the  towi 
of  Khiibees,  in  d2».  X.  lut.  it  is  embellished  by  pleasast 
gardens,  and  was  once  flourishing  and  wealthy ;  but  it  is  noii 
*  a  miserable  decayed  place,*  the  residence  of  robbers  and 
outcasts.  On  the  the  *25th  of  May,  Hilr.  P.  left  Kirman  on  hk 
route  to  Sheeraz.  On  his  way,  he  visited  Meenan,  a  towe 
consisting  of  three  or  four  hundred  caverns  along  the  faced 
a  mountain,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Mahoininetlaii  licit- 
tics,  who  bold  out  that  Ali  was  an  iucarnation  of  the  deity 
During  the  halt  at  the  village  of  Uobat,  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  a  Muleteer,  and  one  of  the  ]>arty,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  wrestling  match;  the  latter,  seizing  his  antago¬ 
nist,  threw  him  ‘  several  yards  up  into  the  air,’  and  he  fel 
senseless  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  mosque  in  which  they  weii 
lodged.  The  other  drivers  assailetl  the  victor  with  a  vollq 
of  abuse,  and  three  at  once  rushed  upon  him ;  he  instan^ 
grappled  with  them,  and  pitched  them  in  succession  into  dif* 
ferent  corners  of  the  place.  This  man’s  name  was  Alte 
Uskur,  and  it  appeared  that  having  formerly  killed,  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  contest,  the  king’s  principal  wrestler,  the  relatives  of  tlx 
deceaseil  had  sworn  ‘  vengeance  against  him,’  and  at  thi< 
time  ‘  he  was  flying  from  Kirman,  to  which  city  they  bt^ 

‘  traceil  him.’  June  5lli,  Lieutenant  Pottinger  reached  Shce- 
raz,  and  on  the  ^27th  Ispahan,  and  here  he  met  his  old  c*oflQ- 
paiiioii  Captain  Christie. 

*  It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  to  experience  sensations  of  sud 
perfect  gratificution  as  this  meeting  afforded  us  both,  and,  if  possilpk 
those  sensations  were  augmented  by  its  being  quite  unexpected 
Captain  Christie  arrived  in  the  city  about  dusk,  unknowing  and  un¬ 
known.  and  went  to  the  governor’s  palace  to  request  a  lodging,  wiikl 
was  ordered,  when,  by  accident,  one  of  the  attendants  observed  tbH 
there  were  two  Firingecs  in  the  Chiliul  $etoon :  and  that  he  woul^ 
possibly  like  to  join  their  party ;  he  accordingly  came  to  the  puUoii 
and  sent  up  a  man  to  say  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  one  of  us.  1 
went  down,  and  as  it  was  then  quite  dark,  1  could  not  recognize  bb 
features  ;  and  he  fmeying  me  a  Persian,  from  roy  dress,  we  coiivefsit 
for  several  minutes  ere  we  discovered  each  other.  The  momtnt  ^ 
did  to,  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.* 
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The  Report,  inserted  in  the  Api>endix,  drawn  up  by  Captain 
Christie,  of  his  journey  and  mlventures,  is  necessarily  brief, 
and  tending  rather  to  awaken  than  to  satisfy  curiosity*  He 
was  fixed  u)M)n  as  one  of  the  oiliccrs  to  be  attaclied  to  the 
Persian  army,  for  the  purpose  of  t^ivin^  it  a  Kuro|)ean  orga¬ 
nization,  and  he  wms  compelled  to  make  out  his  statement  in 
the  short  interval  of  a  halt  made  by  Cieneral  Malctdin  for  that 
purpose,  lie  had  quitted  Nooshsky  somewhat  earlier  than 
Lieutenant  Pottins^'r,  and  with  dilliculty  avoided  a  most  for- 
luidable  ambuscade  of  some  AiVt'hans,  planned  most  probably 
for  the  jmrpose  of  robbery  and  munler.  After  some  other  es¬ 
capes,  he  reached  lluimlar,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Hadjee,  or  pil<;rim.  and  in  that  character  introduced  himself 
to  Khan  Julian  Khan,  the  chief;  a  very  prince  of  robbers, 
subsistint^  almost  wholly  by  ]>luiulerin^  his  iieit;lil>ours.  His 
own  territorit*s,  however,  it  should  seem,  are  wc*ll-^overned 
and  highly  cultivated.  Dilliculties  and  dangers  a^ain  awaited 
our  traveller  on  his  road,  but  at  leiu^tli  he  reached  lleerat, 
from  which  lar^e  and  commercial  city  his  route  was  easy  until 
he  joined  his  friend  at  Ispahan.  Of  their  movements  in  Persia 
very  little  is  reconled,  as  they  were  then  connected  with  the 
embassy  of  (fcneral  51utcoh«,  and  of  course  formed  part  of 
his  military  escort,  and  acted  only  under  his  orders.  A  very 
slight  sketch  of  the  History  and  Geography  of  Beloochistan, 
and  a  brief  notice  of  the  Mission  to  Sinde,  shall  close  this 
article. 

We  have  liefore  stated  prnerally,  the  c^eo^raphical  position 
of  this  country,  and  it  would  answer  little  purpose  to  trace 
a  more  accurate  outline,  or  to  crowd  our  pa/ijes  with  tho 
names  of  its  numerous  provinces.  A  larp?  portion  of  the 
surface  is  mountainous,  much  of  it  irrecoverably  desert,  and 
of  the  remainder  the  (greater  part  is  unproductive,  from  the 
deficiency  of  careful  cultivation. 

The  early  history  of  this  country  is  beyond  reach.  The  re¬ 
treating  columns  of  Alexander’s  army  defiled  to  the  northward 
and  to  the  southward  of  its  alpine  region.  No  assistance 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  historiaiis,  who  range  it  under 
the  vague  name  of  /iif/o-Scythia.  Mr.  Pottiiiger  is  disposc<l 
to  assign,  oil  plausible  but  disputable  grounds,  a  Tatar  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  larger  class  of  the  inhabitants.  Kelat  was,  for  tnisny 
centuries,  subject  to  a  Hindoo  d\ nasty,  of  which  the  last  Khan 
Was  driven  out  by  Kumhur,  the  head  of  a  tribe  of  mountain 
shepherds,  in  whose  line  the  supreme  power  still  remains. 
Nusswr,  the  father  of  the  present  Khan,  was  an  able  governor 
aud  a  valiant  soldier.  He  had,  it  is  true,  slain  his  brother,  and 
assumed  his  power;  but  that  brother  was  a  detestable  tyrant,  and 
the  aeeession  of  Nussetu*  was  haile<t  with  universal  joy.  He  made 
VoL.  F 
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head  ai^ainst  the  OTer whelming  power  of  the  Affghan  monarch, 
Ahmed  Shah,  at  first  with  success ;  but  ultimately  he  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  and  was  com|>elled  to  shut  himself  up  in  hU 
capital,  where  he  stood  three  assaults,  and,  aided  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  some  friends  in  Ahmed's  camp,  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing,  from  that  enterprising  monarch,  advantageous  terms.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  rendered  very  essential  set'vice  to  this  chief,  having 
twice,  in  one  of  the  Persian  campaigns,  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
in  favour  of  the  Alfglians.  His  character  is  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms. 

*  Had  Nusseer  Khan  governed  an  enlightened  nation,  or  one 
w  ith  which  Europeans  were  better  acquainted,  he  would,  during  hit 
life,  have  been  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  among  Asiatic  princes; 
he  was  liberal,  brave,  just,  and  forgiving,  patient  under  adversity  and 
distress,  and  so  strict  was  his  veracity,  that  he  had  never  been 
known  to  break,  or  attempt  to  evade,  the  most  trivial  promise.’ 

iVluhmood  Khan,  the  present  ruler,  is  described  as  a  humane, 
hut  indolent  man,  and  holding  his  authority  by  a  very  insecure 
tenure.  The  probability  is,  that  after  his  death,  if  not  during 
his  life,  either  the  olhce  of  khan  will  be  seized  by  the  most  |M)w- 
crfiil  and  daring  of  the  chiefs,  or  the  whole  country  will  be 
divided  into  petty  principalities. 

The  mission  to  Sinde  was  sent  in  1806 ;  it  was  fitted  out 
with  great  splendour,  and  Nicholas  Haiikey  Smith,  Esq.  wis 
the  representative  of  the  E'jast  India  Company.  The  most 
vexatious  and  incessant  ditliculti(‘s  were  interposed  hy  the 
Umeers  or  rulers,  whose  jealousy,  us  may  be  imagined,  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  in  pro})ortion  to  their  conscious  weakness.  At  length, 
however,  hy  patience  and  firmness,  every  obstacle  was  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  the  uiission  advanced  fron 
Kurachee.  At  Tattali,  formerly  the  capital  of  Sinde,  they  were 
met  hy  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  began  hy  giving  himself  ain 
of  the  utmost  insolence,  and  finished  by  conceding  every  d^ 
iiiand :  his  negotiation  extended,  however,  only  to  matters  of 
form  and  etiquette.  Tuttah  is  supposed,  for  it  is  oonjectufe 
only,  to  bo  the  Patala  of  the  Greeks :  more  recently  it  was  i 
place  of  very  great  wealth  and  magnihcence,  but  at  presell 
It  is  ill  the  last  stage  of  |>overty  and  desertion.  This  chauge 
has  been  effected,  partly  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  Hyderabad,  but  chiefly  by  the  absurd,  selfisk 
and  jealous  policy  of  the  Umeers.  Soon  after  the  embasit 
reached  llyA  erabad,  they  were,  after  much  intriguing  aaii 
ambiguous  conduct,  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  priiicei, 
who  Miaved  personally  with  much  politeness,  and  displayed 
great  magniflceuce  in  their  dress,  and  in  the  numlier  and  ap 
fiearance  of  their  attendants.  ^ 
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‘  In  person,  the  Umcers  ore  corpulent,  middle-sized  men.  Tho 
eldest.  Meer  Gliolam  Alice,  did  not  tppear  to  be  more  tlian  forty* 
tive  years  of  nge ;  and  his  two  brothers,  who  are  called  Meer 
Moorad  Alice  and  Meer  Kurcem  Alice,  are  several  years  younger. 
The  youngest,  Meer  Ktireem  Alice, has  a  pleasing  open  countenance, 
with  a  coi>f<tant  smile  thut  conveys  the  idea  of  great  affability  and 
good  humour,  both  of  which  he  was  said  to  possess  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  two  senior  princes,  wdio  were  described  as  sullen 
and  unforgiving  men ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  cruel.* 

The  ft)r(ress  of  Jlyderabad  is  considered  by  the  Siiideaus  as 
being  almost  iiiipregiiable ;  but  Lieutenant  Pottinger  makes  it 
appear,  that  it  must  fall  an  easy  prey  to  a  European  enemv. 
The  present  governors  of  Sinde  hold  their  dominion  by  right 
of  conquest,  having  taken  advantage  of  the  declining  state  of 
the  AlVghan  Monarchy,  to  seize  this  de|)endent  province.  At 
the  time  of  their  coinpiest,  they  were  four  in  number,  all  of 
them  brothers,  and  they  agreed  to  reign  conjointly :  the  two 
elder  are  since  deatl,  and  have  been  succeedtkl  by  the  son  of 
the  second.  It  is  sulliciently  evident  that  this  kind  of  union 
cannot  lust  long  in  Asia ;  probably,  assassination  or  open  con¬ 
flict  will,  at  no  distant  period,  alter  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country. 

The  position  of  Sindc  is  liighly  favourable  both  for  internal 
cultivation  and  for  commerce :  commanding  the  resources  of  one 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  placed  in  the  very  high 
road  to  trade,  nothing  could  prevent  the  Sindeans  from  becom¬ 
ing  rich  and  happy,  but  the  blasting  policy  of  a  rapacious, 
tyrannical,  and  narrowminded  government. 

The  map,  which  accompanies  the  work,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  clt*ar  and  satisfactory  production.  It  does  not  indeed 
always  minutely  agree  with  the  narrative ;  and  if  Mr.  Pottiii- 
gcr’s  calculations  are  correct,  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the 
niountains  are  very  erroneously  descrilxMl.  Still,  it  is  a  valu¬ 
able  doi  ument,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Author,  who 
l‘as,  under  great  disadvantages,  given  an  entirely  new  asjieet  to 
quarter  of  the  globe  as  represented  in  all  former  projec¬ 
tions.  It  only  remains  that  we  give  to  the  adventurous  tra- 
''cller  his  just  praise,  as  a  man  of  talent,  activity,  and  observa- 
ion.  His  style,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  literary  one; 

on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  vulgar;  it  is  simple  and  uo- 
‘retendiiig ;  and  we  confess  that  its  colloquial  rapidity  pleases 

much  more  than  the  heavy  and  suspicious  formality  of  ela- 
^^•rale  narration. 


r  fi*  1 


Arti  V.  Lfttffs  vnritten  on  hoard  Ilis  the  Norihumhtr^ 

■  landf  and  at  St.  Helena  ;  in  uddeh  the  Conduct  and  Conversation  nf 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his  Suite^  during  the  Voyaoe^  and  the 
First  Months  of  his  Hcsidence  in  that  Island^  are  faithfully  desetibei 
and  related.  By  William  Warden,  Surgeon  on  board  the  Northum* 
bcrland.  Second  Kdition,  8vo.  pp.  viii.  2lG,  with  Portrait  and 
Fac-simile.  Price  10s.  6d.  Ackcrniann,18H). 

letters  liear  every  internal  mark  of  c^enuineiiess  and 
veracity.  They  are  indiniTentlv  written,  in  point  of  style, 
bnt  they  nn*  frei‘  from  all  atlectatioii,  desultory,  hut  minutely  cir- 
cumKtaiitial,  answerini;,  in  every  respect,  to  the  character  of  i 
seamaids  journal ;  and  the  Author’s  name  affords  a  further  pledge 
of  the  authenticity  of  his  statements,  on  which  depeiuls  the  whole 
valucof  the  volume,  'flie  information  it  conveys,  is  highly  inte- 
resting,  and  exhibits  Honaparte  in  a  light  in  which  wc  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  s(*c  him  represented.  'I'he  Author  appears, 
however,  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  tell  a  plain  un¬ 
varnished  tale  of  what  he  actually  saw  and  actually  Inward.  'Fliere 

*  •  y 

is  no  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  information  he  gained,  for  thei 
purpose  of  philosophizing,  or  of  o^tahlishing  any  political  opi-| 
iiion.  Thero  is  no  room  to  suspect  that  he  wrote  uiuler  the  in-l 
fluence  of  any  interested  motive,  or  any  previous  bias  in  favour! 
of  the  e.r-Kmpi»ror.  The  statements,  therefore,  which  he  gives 
of  his  conversations  with  Honaparte  ami  bis  suite,  may  safely  be 
presumed  to  be  authentic.  As  to  the  truth  of  tlie  representi- 
tions  given  by  Naptdi'on,  thereis  every  ground  for  suspicion,  but, 
in  proportion  to  their  credibility,  they  ileserve  to  be  impartially] 
attended  to ;  and  the  historian  will  be  utterly  inexcusable,  wIm, 
in  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  last  five  and 
twenty  yeai's,  shall  neglect  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
means  of  verification. 

As  vvearc  no  longer  at  war  vvitli  Napoleon  Honaparte,  it  li^ 
ceased  to  be  necessary  to  render  bis  cliarachT  an  object  of  indc 
finite  horror,  to  dress  it  up  in  ttames  and  demons,  as  the  devoted 
victims  of  the  liupiisition  are  arrayed,  preparatory  to  their  beiig 
dclivereil  over,  as  it  is  fondly  hoped,  to  everlasting  dcstrnetiui 


There  can  he  no  harm  now  in  letting  the  world  know  the  sirapk 
tnitli,  as  respects  the  moral  and  intellectual  <pialitit*s  of  a  mii 
whom  broad-eyed  wonder  so  long  contemplated  at  a  distancf 
as  something  more  or  less  than  human  ;  the  fascination  of  I 
eye  is  no  longer  terrible;  the  fang  is  extracted,  aitd  the  poisoi 
spent. 

Honaparte  was  a  hohl,  had  man  ;  a  man  divested  of  all 
principle,  and  all  sense  of  religious  obligation.  The  circ 
stances  vvlilcb  prepared  the  way  for  his  extraordinary  eleva 
were  of  the  most  demoralizing  Icndeucy.  In  times  of  revolu 
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ary  anarchy,  the  bontln  of  political  o\A\s^t\on  are  ^eakciKHl,  if 
not  destroyed  ;  war  snspends  no  less  tlie  rub's  of  moral  oblii^a- 
tion,andto  adopt  tlie  remark  of  Hurke ;  ‘  what  is  loiis^  siispendcil 
‘  is  in  danger  of  bein^  totally  abroi^ated.’  lie  that  *  makes  war 
‘  bis  profession,’  remarks  Macbiavel,  ‘  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
‘  ▼icious  :*  be  that  aims  at  ]>ower  finds  bis  <b‘adliest  foe  in  liberty, 
and  must  be  the  parricide  of  bis  country,  in  order  to  inherit  tim 
crown.  Bonaparte  was  a  soldier,  an  adventurer,  a  usur|>er  :  in 
other  words,  lie  was  unfeeling^,  darinsj^,  <les|H‘rute.  \  ct  so  de¬ 
based  and  prostrate  were  the  people  whom  be,  sueceedtsl  in  en- 
slavinc^,  that  all  that  would  have  rentlered  the  adventure  ditliciiit, 
the  public  virtue  which  would  have  sternly  repioaehed  bis  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  public  freedom  which  would  have  opposed  his  proi»rt?ss, 
the  moral  ])rinciph‘s  wliieh  he  would  have  Inid  to  countermine, 
the  social  interests  throiii'li  which  he  would  have  had  to  cut  his 
way,  were  previously  annihilated  :  he  had  less  to  destroy,  to  rn/e, 
and  to  subvert,  than  perhaps  any  jmevious  tyrant.  He  found, 
to  use  liis  own  expression,  ‘  a  crown  in  the  kennel he  ‘  cleansed 
*  it  from  its  filtli,  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head.’  His  sword  was 
bloody,  but  his  sceptre  was  more  innocent  than  the  rod  of  tlie 
Anarchists  whom  he  displaced.  He  fouml  France  a  prey  to 
every  foul  and  malignant  passion,  and  he  was  the  muster  demon 
whom  the  rest  obeyed.  The  c^reat<*st  ajifi^ravatiori  of  Bonaparte’s 
criminality  was,  that  when  the  most  glorious  opportunity  ever 
nerhaps  uilbrded  to  an  imlividual,  of  becoming  the  political  bene- 
hietorofa  nation,  presented  itself,  and  he  mi^ht  have  establishctl 
his  p»n\er  on  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  an  enfranchised  and 
t^ratefnl  people,  he  shewed  all  tlie  littleness  of  a  tyrant’s  soul  in 
the  preference  of  selfish  ends  ;  he  chose  the  evil,  and  rejecfeil  the 
ftood;  he  detiTinined  to  render  abortive  all  the  stru^t^les  of 
Fruiiee  for  liberty,  and  to  make  it  appeir  that  all  the  blood  that 
had  flowed  on  the  scafVold,  and  all  the  snlVerinu^s  of  the  reii^n  of 
terror,  had  been  in  vain  :  he  voluntarily  descended  amon^  the 
henl  of  eompierors  and  usurpers,  the  imperial  vulc^ar  that  have 
s|MMle<l,  and  infested,  ami  destroyed  mankind. 

But  in  all  this  we  discover  nothint;  monstrous.  It  re<|uire<l 
neither  superhuman  faculties,  nor  the  operation  of  iiiotivi's  foreign 
to  human  nature.  Had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have  made 
England,  instead  of  F’rance,  the  theatre  of  his  ambition,  then,  in 
order  to  have  succeeded,  he  must  have  been  either  a  bctlc?*  or  a 
Worse  man  than  it  was  necessary  he  should  be,  to  U'come  tlic 
dps|K)t  of  the  Continent.  VVe  would  not  attempt  to  depreciate 
the  abilities  of  Bonajiartc ;  all  such  attempts  recoil  on  those  who 
so  lonf^  endured  his  slavery,  or  trembled  at  his  name.  We  lend 
a  rather  credulous  ear  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt’s  droll  stories  about 
his  quondam  master,  and  are  equally  suspicious  as  to  the  accu- 
^y  of  other  retailers  of  caricature  anecdote.  But  still,  it  should 
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I>«  rtincmbcred,  Uiat  Bonaparte  bad  at  his  command,  besida 
other  |>ecutiar  advantages,  a  rare  comliina*ion  of  diplomatic  and 
military  skill,  in  the  |>ersons  of  his  immediate  partisans.  To  the 
talents  of  his  I'enerals  he  owed  much  ;  to  the  subtle  ag^ency  of 
his  ministers  still  nmre.  Adii  to  this,  that  the  work  ot  evil  b 
always  more  facile,  recpiirrs  less  comprehension  of  intellect,  Hei 
more  within  the  i^rasp  of  the  will,  than  desig;ns  that  embrace  the 
i;ood  of  mankind:  far  less  nicety  is  re<}tiisite  in  the  choice  of 
ag^ents,  and  the  ada))tation  of  expedients.  Bonaparte’s’ succesi 
resulted  fretpiently  from  unembarrassed  promptness  of  manoeuvre. 
His  policy  was  similar  to  that  to  whicli  it  is  said  thief-takers  fre- 
<|uently  resort,  when  they  expect  rt'sistaiice  ;  they  t^ain  the  first 
blow  by  surprisitii^  tlicir  victim,  datint  him  at  the  onset  by  Um 
fearlessness  of  lln*ir  attack,  and  trust  to  tlie  power  of  con'*’ciencf 
to  second  them  in  disarmini'  the  criminal.  With  what  better 
tliaii  imbecility  and  crime  had  this  imperial  kin^-taker  in  maoj 
instances  to  contend  ? 

Bonaparte’s  faculties  were  certainly  extraordinary,  but  not,  we 
thiitk,  of  the  highest  or<ler.  Mr.  W  arden’s  report  of  the  conver¬ 
sations  and  iutervic\7s  he  had  witli  him,  exhibits  him  as  display- 
im^  ^reat  shrewdness  and  rapidity  of  thotig;ht.  It  should  seem 
that  there  was  hardly  a  subject  on  >Yhich  he  had  not  bestowed  i 
hasty  "lance,  lie  considerably  surprised  the  worthy  cliaplaio 
of  the  Northumberland,  by  abruptly  iiupiirint;  whether  he  was  i 
Puritan.  At  one  time,  his  imiuirit's  were  respecting  the  teneti 
of  the  Kii^lisli  Church  ;  at  another  time,  at  what  precise  period 
the  soul  leaves  the  body  at  death,  and  when  it  is  siipjtosed  first  to 
be  su|)erindticcil  on  the  principle  of  animal  life  in  the  infant.  But 
though  we  naturally  feel  surprise  at  the  variety  and  stran^enesi 
of  the  topics  on  which  the  se  flashes  of  thought  hajipen  to  fall, 
the  extent  of  information  and  depth  of  remark  which  they  dis¬ 
cover,  would  not,  in  any  other  case,  strike  us  as  surpassiii"  the 
ordinary  stretch  of  rcsooitable  gentlemanly  faculties.  We  must 
do  Mr.  W  arden  the  credit  to  say,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
VLH  little  as  possible  dazzled  by  the  rank  or  name  of  the  hii^ 
|>crsonage  with  whom  he  was  privileged  to  enjoy  so  great  fa¬ 
miliarity.  He  seenw  to  have  preserved  the  utmost  coolness, 
and  10  have  kept  the  erect  posture  that  became,  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  an  Englishman.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  arc  in 
tikis  country  hundre<ls,  who,  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have 
lost  themselves  in  stupid  admiration  of  the  great  man. 

Bonaparte’s  manners,  all  accounts  agree  iu  stating,  are, 
when  he  pleases,  fascinating.  Mr.  Warden  tlescribcs  Ids  de¬ 
portment  as  highly  affable  and  cheerful,  and  bis  conversation 
as  lively  and  interesting.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the  e.r- 
Kmperor  of  F’ ranee,  as  an  agreeable  companion.^  Why  not? 
He  IS  at  St.  Helena,  not  at  St.  Cloud.  We  lose  half  the  benefit 
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of  the  lesson  Providence  has  set  before  us  in  this  man, 
if  we  refuse  to  contemplate  him  as  an  exemplificntion  of  our 
common  nature.  It  is  no  apology  for  his  crimes  that  he  is'  a 
man  ;  hut  tliese  furnish  no  small  part  of  the  proof  of  his  partici¬ 
pation  of  Immunity.  What  was  there  uncommon  in  the  moral 
compound  of  his  character  ?  Wlio  is  iliere  whom  the  habits  of 
a  soldier  would  not  tend  to  briilalixe,  power  to  infatuate,  nnd 
irrelit^ion  to  harden  into  the  foe  of  his  kind  ?  Were  moral  evil 
really  odious  in  itself  to  men  in  general,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  sii)>oradd  fabulous  qualities  to  the  natural  vices  of 
Bonaparte ;  hut  then,  how  should  he  have  l>een  distiiit^uisheil  in 
public  feelins^,  from  other  (^reat  criminals,  unless  indeed  as  he 
happened  to  be  our  national  enemy  ? 

Bonaparte  was  habitually  under  the  iiiHuence  of  selfish, 
that  is,  of  evil  motive  ;  hut  men  seldom  luxuriate  in  evil  without 
motive.  History  presents  to  us  few  Domitians,  few  imperial 
fly-killers,  whose  imbecility  exempts  them  from  the  orainarj 
laws  of  human  action.  The  most  notorious  delinquents  are 
generally  rational  in  their  wickedness :  there  is  method  in  their 
madness.  They  may,  therefore,  without  any  change  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  led  by  rational  inducements  to  adopt  a  different  course 
of  conduct.  There  are  circumstances  which  powerfully  tend  to 
render  the  most  selfish  beings,  companionable,  and  the  most 
obdurate,  kind  :  the  social  instincts  of  our  nature  are  seldom 
so  completely  obliterated  but  that  they  will  at  times  re.ap|>ear  in 
(he  intormittings  of  passion,  and  if  occasion  stimulate  their  ex¬ 
ercise,  regain  their  ascemlency.  There  have  been  implacable 
foes  whom  common  attiictions  and  common  ne<*e8sities  have 
reconciled  ;  there  are  situations  of  lonely  suffering  in  which 
humanity  is  felt  as  a  tie  of  brotherhood.  One  roof,  a  common 
board,  and  the  daily  familiarity  of  intercourse,  would  often  suf¬ 
fice  to  soften  down  the  most  violent  antipathies  of  nation,  sect, 
and  party,  into  mihl  forbearance ;  and*  in  exile  the  fell  tyrant 
himself  may  learn  to  sue  for  friendship,  gladly  bartering  all  hU 
pride  for  a  ray  of  human  kindness.  It  is  true,  no  one  would 
like  to  encounter  even  a  tamed  lion  in  a  forest ;  but  in  his  cage 
he  is  harmless.  There  is  nothing,  then,  surprising,  to  find  Bo¬ 
naparte,  at  St.  Helena,  frank,  playful,  cheerful ;  nay,  were  re¬ 
membrance  extinct,  were  his  own  energies  no  hinderance  to  liis 
re|>ose,  we  might  well  suppose  him  happier  than  when  listening 
to  the  adulations  of  his  fawning  senate,  or  dictating  the  terms 
of  peace  to  humbled  emperors,  . 


Mr.  Balcombe  had  called  me.  As  1  reached  the  spot  some  time  before 
the  dinner  hour,  I  proposed  to  amuse  mjself  in  examining  the  culti- 

took  the  pa  ‘ 
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wliich  leads  to  the  gardens,  and  at  the  gate  where  it  terminates,  there 
is  a  narrow  goats'  p;is8age,  whose  sides  are  lined  with  prickly  pear- 
bush.  At  the  angle  fonned  by  the  two  paths,  1  met  Napoleon  clat¬ 
tering  down  from  among  the  rocks  in  his  heavy  military  ooots.  He 
accosteti  me  with  an  a;  parent  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  surprise; 
and  reproached  me  in  terms  of  great  civility  for  my  long  absence. 
There  was  a  rough  deal  hoard  placed  as  a  seat  between  two  stones, 
on  wliich,  after  having  brushed  away  the  dust  with  his  hand,  he  sat 
himself  down,  and  desired  me  to  take  my  place  by  him.  Las  Cases 
soon  joined  us,  for  in  scrambling  through  these  rocky  paths,  hb 
master,  badly  as  he  walks,  had  got  the  start  of  him.  On  all  sides  of 
the  spot  wliere  we  were  seated,  rocks  were  piled  on  rocks  to  the 
height  of  a  thousand  feet  above  our  heads,  while  tliere  was  an  nbyti 
of  e(|ual  depth  at  our  feet.  Nature  seems  in  a  sportive  mood  to  have 
aflbrded  this  level  spaee  for  a  semi- aerial  dwelling  ;  and  while  1  was 
gazing  with  some  astonislmicnt  at  the  barren  wonders  of  the  scene 
around  me,  “  Well,’*  said  Napoleon,  with  a  smile,  “  w  hat  say  you  to 
it  ?  and  can  you  think  that  your  countrymen  have  treated  me 
kindly  ?”  I  had  but  one  answer  to  such  a  ipiestiou  ;  and  that  was, 
by  not  giving  any  answer  at  all.  His  conversation  then  turned  ujion 
the  state  and  cliarueter  of  the  island,  of  which,  he  observed,  all  the 
books  he  read  respecting  it,  during  tlic  voyage,  had  given  a  very  par¬ 
tial  reprc‘sentation,  unless  there  were  parts  of  a  more  pleasing  aspect 
tluui  any  he  had  seon  in  hi.s  rides  to  Lmt^xvood^  wbicli  comprehended 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  observation.  His  conversation  was,  on  thb 
occa.sion,  ils  on  all  others  when  1  have  been  with  him,  easy,  good 
humoured,  and  familiar,  without  the  least  taint  of  his  former  great 
ness ;  and,  whenever  the  topic  would  admit  of  it,  he  never  failed  to 
give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  his  remarks.’ 

'riie  circumstances  which  have  usually  lieon  brought  forward 
ns  most  tlecisively  evincing  the  utriH’ity  of  Hoimparte’s  eonduct, 
are,  his  treatment  o!  his  siek  soldiers  at  Jatlii,  his  treacherou!i 
invasion  of  Spain,  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'tinghien,  and 
the  supposod  murder  of  (J:i|)tain  Wright.  "I'hc  reader’s  cu¬ 
riosity  will  not  he  flisappoinUsI  with  n*gard  to  either  of  these 
circumstances.  'To  the  ncciisation  respts-ting  his  conduct  at 
JatVa,  Hoiiiipartt'  himself  voluntarily  adverteil,  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  \V  ardmi,  referring  in  atone  t»f  sareastU*  joi'ularity  to 

*  a  Sir  U<»hert  ilson,  who  has  written  copiously  on  the  sub- 

*  joct  of  my  campaign  in  Kgypt.’  ‘  He  assunsl,  he  said,  that  if 

*  1  hud  r’ommitttsi  such  a  honiil  act,  my  very  soldiers  them- 
‘  sedves  would  have  extvrale*!  me,  and  1  might  iiave  looked  to 

*  their  ceasing  t(»  obey  me.’  lie  impiired  whether  Sir  Sid 
ney  Smith,  in  any  oilicial  eommuiiications  to  our  Ijovernmeiit, 

*  had  attempted  to  eorrcdiorale  the  testimony  of  Sir  Robert 
‘  Wilson  and  replied  to  IMr.  Warden’s  expre.ssion  of  his  belief 
that  he  bud  not,  ‘I  believe  so,  for  Sir  Sidney  Smith  is  a  brave 
^  and  just  man.’  He  subseipitMilly  iinpiireil  from  what  motive 
Mr.  Warden  conceived  Sir  Robert  hud  acteil,  in  favouring  the 
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escape  of  l/x  Valftti*,  ‘  (he  (iecided  and  avowed  friend  of  Ufe 
*  man  whom  he  has  so  wantonly  caluiuntaied  and  he  begged 
our  narrator  to  remark  his  decided  opinion,  that  this  act  on  Uie 
part  of  Sir  Robert,  was  the  cominencen»ent  of  his  rtH'antalioa 
of  wliat  he  has  written  ati^ainst  him.  Dr.  Clarke  had  previously 
le<l  ns  to  imoi^^ine  Hiat  the  atVair  at  .lada  is  of  very  snspieious  au- 
tlifiilieity  :  Ronaparte's  own  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
sick  and  wounded,  who  were  numerous,  were,  previously  to  his 
withdrawing  from  that  town,  carefully  transported  hy  water,  or 
by  the  most  convenient  carriages  that  cotdd  he  procureil,  to  a 
place  of  safety  :  with  regard  to  neren  men,  however,  (Sir  Uo- 
nert’s  statement  is,  fift^-neren  or  Kcrenfif/-#*crrw,)  who  were 
infected  with  the  plague,  and  were  not  expected,  on  account  of 
the  stage  of  malignancy  it  hud  reached,  to  survive  forty -eight 
hours,  he  proposcil,  as  their  removal  w  is  impractieahle,  to 
shorten  their  sulVorings  hy  opium  rather  than  sutler  them  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Hut  his  proposal  was  opposed 
by  the  physician,  and  cousctpieutly  abandoned :  no  opium  wa^ 
(firen,  (>n  cpiitting  Jafla,  he  ‘  left  a  strong  rear-guard  in  the 
*  city,  who  contiiiuctl  till  the  third  day,’  before  tin*  expiration  of 
which,  the  men  liad  expired.  The  conduct  of  Houapurto  at  El 
Ariih,  also,  is  set  in  a  very  dillerent  light. 

The  invasion  of  8pain  is  adverted  to  only  in  conversation  with 
some  of  Hona|)arte*s  suite.  'I’he  notion  that  it  was  undertaken 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  approbation  of  Talleyrand,  met  with 
instant  contradiction.  It  was  most  explicitly  asserted,  that  that 
crafty  politician  ajiprovinl  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  founded  his 
‘  recommendation  of  that  measure  on  his  unalterable  opinion, 

‘  which  he  boldly  communicated  to  the  Emperor,  that  his  life 
‘  was  not  secure  while  a  Hourbon  reigned  iti  Europe.’  Bona¬ 
parte  himself  alludes  to  this  opinion  of  Talley raml’s,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  minutely  cx|»licit  narrative,  which,  with  great  energy  and 
animation,  he  entered  into  on  the  subject  of  the  deatli  of  the  Duke 
d’Knghien. 

*  At  this  eventful  period  of  my  life.  I  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  and  tranquillity  to  a  kingdom  torn  asunder  by  faction  and  de¬ 
luged  in  blood.  That  nation  had  placed  me  at  their  head.  I  came» 
not  as  your  Cromwell  did,  or  your  'Third  Richard.  No  such  thing— 
I  found  a  crown  in  tlie  Jcennel ;  1  cleansed  it,  and  placed  it  on  my 
bead.  My  safety  now  became  necessary  to  preserve  that  tranquillity 
•o  recently  restored  ;  and  hitherto,  so  satisfactorily  preserved,  as  the 
leading  characters  of  the  nation  well  know.  At  the  same  time,  re¬ 
ports  were  every  night  brought  me  (I  think,  lie  said,  hy  (ien.  Ryal) 
tliat  conspiracies  were  in  agitation  ;  that  meetings  were  held  in  par¬ 
ticular  houses  in  Paris,  and  names  even  were  mentioned ;  at  the  same 
l^nae,  no  satisfactory  proofs  could  be  obtained,  and  the  utmost  vW" 
I  lance  and  ceaseless  pursuit  of  the  Police  was  evaded.  General  Mo- 
I  reau,  indeed,  became  suspected,  and  1  was  seriously  importuned  to 
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Issue  an  order  for  his  arrest;  but  his  character  was  such,  his  naiof 
stood  so  high,  and  the  estimation  of  him  so  great  in  the  public  mind, 
that,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  he  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  erery  thiof 
to  lose,  by  becoming  a  conspirator  against  me:  1,  therefore,  could 
not  but  exonerate  him  from  suspicion:  I  accordingly  refused  an  order 
for  the  proposed  arrest,  by  the  following  intimation  to  the  Minister 
of  Police.  “  You  have  named  Pichegru,  Georges,  and  Moreau: 
convince  me  that  the  former  is  in  Paris,  and  1  will  immediately  cauK 
the  latter  to  be  arrested.”  Another,  and  a  very  singular  circuit 
stance  led  to  the  devciopement  of  the  plot.  One  night,  as  1  lay  agi> 
tated  and  wakeful,  1  rose  from  iny  bed,  and  examined  the  list  of  sui* 
pccted  traitors ;  and  Chance,  which  rules  the  w'orld,  occasioned  mj 
stumbling,  as  it  were,  on  the  name  of  a  surgeon,  who  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  nn  English  prison.  This  man’s  ugc,  education,  and  ex* 
perience  in  life,  induced  me  to  believe,  that  his  conduct  must  be  at* 
tributed  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  youthful  fanaticism  in  fa* 
vourofa  llouibon:  as  far  as  circumstances  qualihed  me  to  judge, 
luoncA'  appeared  to  be  his  object.  I  accordingly  gave  orders  for  tail 
man  to  be  arrested;  when  a  summary  mock  trial  was  instituted,  bj 
which  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  die,  and  informed  he  had 
but  six  lioiu'd  to  live.  This  stratagem  had  the  desired  cHect  ;  he  wti 
territied  into  confession.  It  was  now  known  that  Pichegru  had  a 
brother,  a  monastic  priest,  then  residing  in  Paris.  I  ordered  a  party 
of  gens  d'aniics  to  visit  this  man,  and,  if  he  had  quitted  his  house, 

1  conceived  there  would  be  good  ground  for  su-spicion.  The  old 
monk  was  sccureil,  and,  in  the  act  of  his  arrest,  his  fears  betrayed 
what  I  nn>st  wanted  to  know*.  “  Is  it,*’  he  exclaimed,  “  because  1 
afforded  shelter  to  a  brother  that  1  am  thus  treated  The  object 
of  the  plot  was  to  destroy  me  ;  and  the  8ucces.s  of  it  would,  of  course, 
have  been  my  destruction.  It  emanated  from  the  capital  of  your 
country,  with  the  Count  d’Artois  at  the.  head  of  it.  To  the  w’est  he 
sent  the  Duke  de  IWrri,  and  to  the  east  the  Duke  d’Enghien.  To 
France  your  vessels  conveyed  underlings  of  the  plot,  and  Moreai 
became  a  convert  to  the  cause.  The  moment  was  big  with  evil;  I 
felt  myself  on  u  tottering  eminence,  and  I  resolved  to  hurl  the  thun¬ 
der  back  upon  the  Bourbons  even  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Britiik 
empire.  My  minister  vehemently  urged  the  seizure  of  the  Duke, 
though  in  a  neutral  territory.  But  I  still  hesitated,  and  Prince 
nevento  brought  the  order  twice,  and  urged  the  measure  with  all  bit 
powers  of  persuasion.  It  was  not,  however,  till  I  was  fully  convinced 
of  its  necessity,  that  I  sanctioned  it  by  my  signature.  Tlie  matter 
could  be  easily  arranged  between  me  and  the  Duke  of  Baden.  Why, 
indeed,  should  1  suffer  a  man,  residing  on  the  very  confines  of  my 
kingdom,  to  commit  a  crime  w  hich,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile,  Jui* 
tice  herself  would  condemn  to  the  scaffold.  And  now  answer  me, 
Did  I  do  more  than  adopt  the  principle  of  tfour  Government^  tchen  it 
ordered  the  capture  of  the  Danuh  fleet ^  ishtch  tvas  thought  to  threats 
mitchief  to  your  country  f  It  had  been  urged  to  me  again  and  again, 
an  a  sound  nolitical  opinion,  that  the  new  dynasty  could  not  be  secure, 
while  the  Bourbons  remained.  Talleyrand  never  deviated  from  thk 
principle :  it  was  a  ffxeil,  unchangeable  article  in  his  political  creed 
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But  I  did  not  become  a  ready  or  a  willing  convert.  I  examined  the 
opinion  with  care  and  with  caution,  and  the  result  was  a  perfect  con* 
viction  of  its  necessity.  The  Duke  d*£nghien  was  accessary  to  the 
confederacy ;  and  although  the  resident  of  a  neutral  territory,  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  in  which  my  safety  and  the  public  tranquillity, 
to  use  no  stronger  expression,  were  involved,  justified  the  proceed¬ 
ing.  1  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  tried.  He  ^yas 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  'Fhc  sentence  was  imme¬ 
diately  executed  ;  and  the  same  fate  would  have  followed,  had  it  been 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  For  1  again  declare  that  I  found  it  necessary  to 
roll  the  thunder  back  on  the  metropolis  of  England,  as  from  thence, 
with  the  Count  (f  Artois  at  their  head,  did  the  assassins  assail  me.*’  * 
pp.  1 — 9. 

On  !VIr.  Warden’s  dcelarini^,  that  (hough  there  might  be  per¬ 
sons  in  England,  ciis))os(Ml  to  ncknowletlge  (he  neci»sjii(y  of 
rigorous  measures  at  this  crisis,  none  would  justify  the  preci¬ 
pitate  manner  in  which  the  young  Prince  was  seized,  tried,  sen¬ 
tenced,  and  shot,  Bonaparte  instantly  replied  :  *  1  was  justified 

*  in  iny  own  mind,  and  I  re|>eat,  that  1  would  have  ordered  the 

‘  execution  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.*  lie  ilechired  at  the  same* 
time,  that  had  he  been  anxious  to  get  any  or  all  the  Uourbons 
into  his  possession,  he  could  have  accomplished  it;  hut  that, 
abstractedly  considerccl,  it  was  not  his  wish  to  deprive  them  of 
life.  When  circumstances  had  taken  a  turn  which  made  him 
feel  scTure,  he  left  them  iindisturhcd. 

*  Wanton,  useless  murder,  (he  added)  whatever  has-  been  said 
and  thought  of  me  in  England,  lias  never  been  my  purpose  :  to  what 
end  or  purpose  could  1  have  indulged  the  horrible  propensity  ** 

It  was  remarked,  either  by  Boiiajurte,  or  hy  Count  de  las 
Cases,  that  ‘  when  Sir  (ieorge  Hiimhuld  and  Mr.  Drake,  who 
‘  bad  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  in  Paris,  were  seixed, 

‘  they  were  not  murdered.’  As  to  (In;  murder  of  Picliegru,  in 
prison,  Bonaparte  repelled  the  accusation  with  contempt,  as  not 
less  foolisii  tlraii  disingenuous.  ‘  Why,*  he  exclaimed,  *  should 
‘  that  life  he  taken  away  in  secret,  which  the  laws  consigned  to 

*  the  hands  of  a  public  executioner  P  He  allowed,  that  had 
Moreau  died  in  a  dungeon^  ‘  there  might  have  been  grounds  to 
‘  justify  (he  suspicion  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  suicide.* 

It  was  in  a  previous  conversation  with  Mr.  Warden,  that 
Bonaparte,  in  allusion  to  this  same  conspiracy,  referred  to 
Captain  Wright,  the  commander  of  the  English  brig  of  war, 
employed,  as  lie  asserted,  hy  our  Government,  in  landing  traitors 
snd  spies  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  of  whom  seventy  actually 
reache^l  Paris.  The  brig  was  afterwards  taken  near  I’Orient, 
‘'^nd  the  Prefect  before  whom  Captain  Wright  was  carried,  in¬ 
stantly  recognised  him. 
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Ca|)Uiin  Wright  was  uccoriiini;lv  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  confinsi 
in  the  Teniplu  ;  there  to  remain  till  it  was  found  convenient  to  bria| 
the  fomildable  accessaries  of  this  treasonable  design  to  trial.  The  itv 
of  France  would  have  subjected  Wright  to  the  punishment  of  detti 
but  he  was  of  minor  consideration.  My  grand  object  was  to  seciirr 
the  principals,  and  1  consideriHl  the  English  Captain’s  evidence,  a 
ilie  utniost  consc(|uence  towards  completing  my  object.”  lie  agis 
and  again,  most  solemnly  asserted,  that  Captain  Wright  died  in  tia 
Temple,  by  his  ow’ii  hand,  as  described  in  the  Moniiturt  and  ati 
much  earlier  period  tliun  has  been  genenilly  believed.’  p.  1  U. 

We  otVer  no  roinincnt  upon  these  statements.  'Fhat  lloni- 
parte  should  scruple  to  rominit  any  erime  as  a  means  of  obtain^ 
ing  a  definite  end,  is  in  the  higliest  degree  improhalile,  liecAUn 
allowing  him  to  Im*  siisceptihle  of  the  stMitiment  of  hnmnnity  or  of 
justiee,  when  did  such  considerations  ever  induce  a  man  desti- 
tute  of  religious  fear,  to  swerve  from  tlie  line  of  policy  ?  It  s 
however  etpiully  iinprohahle  that,  without  adetfuttfe  induccnient, 
he  should  exposi;  himself  to  the  opprohrinm  of  useless  erime.  It 
seems  that  he  is  seriously  ami  laboriously  eugagi'd  in  writiD| 

‘  the  Autinln  of  his  Life:'  ns  lie  eoiisiilers  the  eareer  of  hb 
ambition  us  terminated.  We  eonfess  that  we  look  forward  witf 
no  ordinary  eiiriosity,  to  the  disclosun  s  wliieli  siieli  a  work  inus 
contain,  as  to  the  springs  and  motives  of  those  actions  whifk 
have  agitated  Europe  for  so  many  years. 

We  have,  of  cours<‘,  adverted  to  only  a  small  proportion 
the  interesting  mutter  wliieli  Mr.  VVardeu’s  I^'tters  contain  s 
hut  the  vuluine  is  already  in  tin*  hands  of  almost  every  )NTson  j 
One  of  tile  most  remarkable  things  in  it,  is  HonnpurteN  disiinrt:^^ 
avowul  of  his  fixed  determination,  in  to  attempt  the  invir 

siun  of  Kngiuiul  in  ptTsoii,  at  the  bead  of  two  hundred  thonsanti 
men.  The  vietory  of  'IVafaigar  uppiMrs  to  have  diseoiieerted 
his  aiTuiigemeiits  at  that  time.  The  ))ortrait  of  lloiiaparte  prf* 
fixed  to  the  work,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  W.  to  be  the  most  (l^ 
eided  likeness  lliut  has  Ix'en  given  of  him  :  it  answers  to  his  rt-l 
iirescntation  ;  the  face  ^  large,  full,  and  pale,  hut  not  sickly;! 
^  the  forehead  snHM)tli  ;  the  neck  short,  hut  the  shoulders  of  Uk{ 
‘  finest  proportion.’  Mr.  Wardtui  remarks  with  great  siiDpli  j 
city,  tliut  lie  has  ^  an  niicommon  face.’ 
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Art.  VI.  1.  Verm  to  the  Memory  of  the  kite  Rithard  Reynolds  of 
Bristid,  By  James  Montgomery,  Author  of  the  Wanilerer  of 
Switzorlund,  Ac.  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  S2.  Price  2§.  Longman  and  Co. 
18U>. 

2,  The  Loss  of  Righteous  and  Merciful  Men  lamented  and  imprcroed, 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Bristol,  September  22d,  1816,  occasioned 
by  the  Death  of  that  eminen  Pthilanthropist  Richard  Reynolds,  Esq. 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  whith  is  subjoined  a  brief 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Samuel  Lowell.  8vo.  pp.  84.  Price 
Is.  6d.  Bristol.  1816. 

\f  R.  MONTdOM KR V’S  talents  were  nevermore  worthily 
employed  than  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  on  a  theme 
more  congenial  with  his  teelings.  It  was  not  any  |M>et,  how 
highly  soever  gilted  by  nature,  that  would  have  betm  a  fit  person 
to  approach  the  grave  of  Richard  Reynolds,  and  to  hang  his 
wreath  on  ‘  the  good  man's  monument.'  These  verses  are  *  Uie 
‘  sincere  tribute  of  the  ulTections  as  well  as  of  the  mind*  of  the 
writer,  aiul  they  come  with  iMTuliar  appropriateness  from  the 
iiithor  of  the  “  West  Indies"  and  the  Worhl  before  the 
Flood,"  as  one  enlitleil  from  the  c-laim  of  kindred,  to  the  honour 
of  following  to  his  grave  the  I’hilaiitliropist  and  the  Christian, — 
to  compose  his  elegy,  if  the  occasion  would  allow  of  the  sentiment 
of  grief — to  inscribe  his  epitaph,  couhl  he  need  one. 

The  present  publiciition  comprises  three  poems.  The  follow* 
ing  stanzas  are  from  the  first,  entitled,  ‘  The  lieath  of  the 
*  Righteous.'  ^ 

‘  Thig  place  is  holy  ground ; 

World,  with  thy  cares,  .sway? 

Silence  and  darkness  reign  around, 

But,  lo!  the  break  of  day; 

What  bright  and  sudden  dawn  appears, 

To  shine  upon  this  scene  of  tears  ? 

*  *Tig  not  the  luoming-lighr. 

That  wakes  the  lark  to  sing ; 

’Tis  not  a  meteor  of  the  night, 

Nor  track  of  angel’a  wing  : 

It  is  an  uncreated  beam, 

I /ike  that  which  shone  on  Jacob’s  dream. 

‘  Eternity  and  Time 

.Met  for  a  moment  here ; 

From  earth  to  heaven,  a  scale  sublime 
Rested  ou  either  sphere*. 

Whose  steps  a  saintly  ngure  trod, 

By  Deuth*s  cold  hand  led  home  to  (fu<l. 

*  Ue  landed  in  our  view, 

M  idst  flaming  hosts  ai)ove  ; 

Whose  ranks  stood  silent,  while  he  drew 
Nigh  to  tlie  throne  of  love. 
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And  meekly  took  the  lowest  seat* 

Yet  iieareiit  his  Kedeemer's  feet.*  pp*  17i  18. 


*  Could  tears  revive  the  dead. 
Rivers  should  swell  our  eyes ; 
Could  sighs  recal  the  spirit  8ed. 
We  would  not  (juench  our  sighs, 
Till  love  relumed  this  alter'd  mien. 
And  all  tli’  eiubodied  soul  were  seen. 


‘  Bury  the  dead  ; — and  weep 
In  stillness  o'er  the  loss; 

Bury  the  dead  ; — in  Christ  they  sleep, 

W’ho  bore  on  earth  his  cross. 

And  from  the  grave  their  dust  shall  rise. 

In  his  own  image  to  the  skies.'  p.  19. 

I'hc  third  piece  in  the  series,  ‘  was  iiitendetl  for  afi^uratife 
*  representation  of  the  sublime  and  universal  Charity,'  whick 
the  city  of  Hristol  have  otablisheil  in  commemoration  of  the 
departed  Philanthropist,  under  the  designation  of  Reynolds's 
Coiniiiemoration  Society.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
monument  equally  splendid  wait  ever  raised  to  the  memory  o( 
an  individual.  Never  had  Romi^h  saint  such  a  canonization; 
never  had  hero  such  a  trophy  of  his  achievements. 

*  The  pyre,  that  burns  the  aged  Bramin’s  bones. 

Runs  cold  in  blood,  and  issues  living  groans, 

When  the  whole  liarara  with  the  husband  dies, 

And  demons  dance  around  the  sacrifice. 
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*  In  savage  realms,  when  tyrants  yield  their  breath. 
Herds,  flocks,  and  slaves,  attend  their  lord  in  death ; 
Arms,  chariots,  carcases,  a  horrid  heap. 

Rust  at  his  side,  or  share  his  mouldering  sleep. 

*  W  hen  heroes  fall  triumphant  on  the  plain ; 

For  millions  conquer'd,  and  ten  thousands  slain. 

For  dties  levell'd,  kingdoms  drench'd  in  blood, 
Navies  annihilated  on  the  flood ; 

— The  pageantry  of  public  grief  requires 
The  splendid  homage  of  heroic  lyres ; 

And  genius  moulds  impassion’d  brass  to  breathe 
The  deathless  spirit  of  the  dust  beneath. 

Calls  marble  honour  from  its  cavern'd  bed, 

And  bids  it  live^the  proxy  of  the  dead. 

‘  Reynolds  expires,  a  nobler  chief  than  these ; 

No  blood  of  widows  stains  his  obsequies ; 

But  widows'  tears,  in  sad  bereavement  fall. 

And  foundling  voices  on  their  fatlicr  call : 

No  slaves,  no  hecatombs,  his  relies  crave. 

To  gorge  the  worm,  and  crowd  his  quiet  grave  ; 

But  sweet  repose  his  slumbering  ashes  lino. 

As  if  in  Salem's  sepulchre  eushriiK'd ; 
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And  watching  angela  waited  for  tht  day^ 

Wtien  Christ  should  bid  them  roll  the  stone  away. 

*  Not  in  the  fiery  hurricane  of  strife* 

’Midst  slaughter’d  legions  he  resign’d  his  life ; 

But  peaceful  as  the  twilight’s  parting  ray, 

His  spirit  vanish’d  from  its  house  of  clay* 

And  lef\  on  kindred  souls  such  power  imprest. 

They  seem’d  with  him  to  enter  into  rest. 

Hence  no  vain  pomp*  his  glory  to  prolong* 

No  airy  immortality  of  song ; 

No  sculptured  imagery*  of  bronze  or  stone* 

To  make  his  lineaments  for  ever  known* 

Reynolds  requires : — his  labours*  merits*  name* 

Deinund  a  monument  of  surer  fame ; 

Not  to  record  and  praise  his  virtues  pest. 

But  shew  them  living,  while  the  world  shall  last.’  pp.  27— *9. 

Every  trait  of  this  excellent  man  should  he  perpetuated. 
From  the  Memoir  appended  to  Mr.  Lowell’s  Sermon,  wc  learn 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  the  son  of  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Through  his  first  wife  he  became 
roniitHTted  with  the  large  Iron  works  of  Coalbrook  Dale  and  its 
vicinity,  of  which  he  b<H;ame  the  principal  proprietor.  *  Here,’ 
nnmrks  the  writer  of  the  *  Sketch,*  *  Providence  seems  to 
‘  have  sanctioned  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  was  one 
‘  day  to  be  distributed  in  ample  gifts  to  the  poor  anti  nectly.’ 

*  To  attempt  any  thing  like  accuracy  in  the  amount  of  his  bene¬ 
factions  would  be  vain;  none  but  himself  and  Ha  whose  eyes  are 
in  every  place*  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good*  knew  how  much  he 
disbursed.  We  have  witnessed  more  than  once,  Jive  hundred  guineae 
to  this  charity*  one  thousand  to  that*  here  and  there  the  same 
repeated  under  the  modest  name  of  A  Friend”  and  various  other 
disguised  signatures.  Indeed  we  are  assured,  that  in  one  year*  be 
bestowed  in  various  charities  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds:-— 
nor  do  we  doubt  it,  for  there  appeared  neither  limit  nor  bound  to  his 
benevolence*  as  he  had  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  sought  for  cases  of  distress  in  their  respective  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  and  recommended  them  to  his  assistance;  but  that  as¬ 
signee  was  never  given  carelessly  or  slothfully ;  tlie  energies  of  a 
mind  at  all  times  vigorous  and  discriminating*  were  exercised  to 
distinguish  between  the  impostor  and  the  sufferer;  to  the  first  he 
^as  a  prudent  monitor*  to  the  latter  a  cheering  friend  and  consoling 
benefactor.  Not  content  with  bestowing  such  abundant  gifts  annu- 
*lly*  he  purchased  two  estates  in  Monmouthshire*  which  he  settled 
on  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  charities  in  this  city*  and  it 
;  that  during  his  valuable  life,  he  bestowed  in  acts  of 

I  f'harity,  upwards  of  <tuo  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

I  At  the  public  ineetiug  of  the  inbabitauU  of  Bristol,  at  which 
I  the  Mayor  of  the  City  presided,  for  the  puqMNte  of  coftsideriug 
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the  best  means  of  |H'q>otuatinc^  the  beurfits  conferred  by  the 
departed  l^ilanthropist,  many  f1o<jiient  piineiryrios  were  pm. 
nounco<l  on  his  character.  Dr.  Polo  ^avo  the  following  accouat 

•  “  It  is  well  known,  that  he  made  it  his  constant  practice  from 
li^ious  principle,  annually  to  spend  tlie  whole  of  Ins  income.  Whtt 
his  moderate  domestic  estahlisliment  did  not  require,  he  (lis(K)8cd  of 
in  subscriptions  and  donations  for  promoting  whatever  w'os  useful  to 
society,  us  well  as  to  lessen  the  sutferlngs.  of  the  afflicted,  withott 
regard  to  names,  sects,  or  parties.  At  one  particular  time,  ^ if  1  an 
rightly  infonned,)  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  acquainting  hin 
that  he  had  not,  that  year,  spent  the  whole  of  his  income,  reauestis} 
that  if  he  knew  of  any  particular  cases  claiming  charitable  relief,  be 
would  he  glad  to  be  informed.  His  friend  communicated  to  him  the 
distressing  situation  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  confined  ii 
a  certain  prison  for  small  debts.  What  did  this  humane  and  generoui 
Philanthropist  do  on  this  representation  f  He  cleared  the  w  hole  d 
their  debts.  He  swept  this  direful  mansion  of  all  its  miserable 
tenants.  He  opened  the  prison  doors,  proclaimed  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.”  *  pp.  10, 11. 

‘  Mr.  Stephen  Prust  told  this  characteristic  anecdote;  “Mr. 
Ueynolds  having  applied  to  a  Gentleman  whom  he  thought  rich, 
but  who  was  really  only  in  circumstances  of  mediocrity,  to  stimulate 
him  to  give,  made  use  of  the  following  argument:  ‘  When  gold 
encircUs  the  heart  it  contracts  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  good  caa 
issue  from  it ;  hut  when  the  pure  gold  of  Fiiith  and  Love  gets  into 
the  heart  it  expands  it,  so  that  the  last  drop  of  life  blood  will  flow 
into  any  channel  of  benevolence.” 

•  'flic  following  pleasing  circumstance  comes  from  the  same  aa* 
thority.  “  A  Lady  applied  to  him  on  behalf  of  an  Orphan.*  Aftorhi 
had  given  liberally,  she  said,  *  When  he  is  old  enough,  I  will  teach 
him  to  name  and  thank  his  Benefactor.* — ‘  Stop,  (said  the  Good  Man,j ' 
tliou  art  mistaken — we  do  not  thank  the  clouds  for  the  rain.  Teacb 
him  to  look  higher,  and  thank  HIM  who  giveth  both  the  clouds  and 
the  rain.**  *  pp.  1*2,  13. 

'Fhesc  are  charaeteristics  which  cannot  bo  ini*9takeii.  No 
motives  hut  those  of  a  spiritual  nature,  could  have  actuated 
tills  truly  good  man,  in  conduct  so  consistent,  so  unoslentatiout, 
so  much  lM*\ond  the  line  of  ordinary  exertion.  His  faitli  was 
justified  by  his  works,  and  never  did  such  works  proceed  froa 
an  inferior  principle.  Mr.  Lowell  remarks, 

•  The  men  of  the  world  despise  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and 
treat  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  contempt;  but  whik 
tliey  scorn  these  sacred  things,  they  must  surely  admire  the  effecti 
of  which  they  are  so  richly  productive.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  uni¬ 
versal  notoriety,  that  the  most  benevolent  individuals  which  evef 
blest  our  nation,  have  been  under  the  influence  of  these  despised 
principles;  and  is  it  not  in  vain  that  we  look  for  a  philanthropiit 
among  all  the  sacred  classes  of  sceptics  and  infidels?  When  wt 
speak  of  the  examples  of  British  beneTolencc,  to  whom  does  tbe 
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mind  Instantly  revert,  but  to  a  Thornton,  a  Howard,  or  a  Reynolds 
or  to  some  of  those  devout  disciples  of  Jos  us,  who  have  not  ye 
entered  their  rest,  but  who,  by  their  liberality,  are  endeared  to  thei 
country  and  to  the  world  ? 

*  Kor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  though  Thornton,  and  Howard,  and 
Reynolds,  were  united  to  different  denominations  of  Christians,  their 
faith,  in  all  its  essential  principles,  was  the  same.  Each  looked  for 
redemption  to  **  the  blood  of  sprinkling,** — and  each  gave  himself  up 
to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fur  the  direction  of  his 
conduct, — for  ’assistance  in  duty, — and  for  his  sanctifying  grace  to 
render  him  “  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.**  *  p,  20. 

Before  Howard  left  this  country  on  his  last  embassy  of  bene¬ 
volence,  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  which  attached  to  his 
return*  and  desirous  of  precluding  all  posthumous  flattery,  he 
caused  a  simple  tablet  to  he  erected  in  the  church  of  his 
favourite  village,  Cardinglon,  oii  which  were  inscribed  his  name, 

the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  w  ords,  died  at - ,  leaving 

just  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  place  and  <late  of  his  death, 
and  beneath  them,  these  expressive  words,  as  bis  dying  testi¬ 
mony,  and  his  best  epitaph  :  Christ  is  my  hope.  It  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  his  friend  VVhitbread's  marble  iiioiiument. 

In  the  last  letter  Mr.  Reynolds  ever  wrote,  addressed  to  an 
intimate  friend,  ten  days  previous  to  his  departure,  he  thus 
expresses  himself. 

'  *  «  1  will  not  conclude  without  mentioning  that,  through  my 
illness,  1  have  not  been  without  hope,  and  whicn,  with  humility  and 
thankfulness,  is  mercifully  continued,  and  I  trust  will  be  to  the  end. 
Hut  it  is  soleli/  founded  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
died  for  us ; — in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.**  *  Sermon,  p.  8. 

And  a  few  days  only  previous  to  his  departure,  be  said  to 
an  endeared  female  friend :  *  My  faith  and  hope  are,  as  they 

*  have  lung  been,  on  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 

*  who  was  the  |H*opitiatioii  for  my  sins,  and  not  for  mine  only, 
‘  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.’ 

*  Pure  and  undeflied  religion  before  God  and  the  Father, 

*  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
‘  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.*  To  bow 
many  nominal  Christians  would  that  be  a  hard  saying,  *  Qo, 

*  and  do  thou  likewise.’ 
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An.  Vll.  Tht  Antiquarian  Itinerary;  comprising  Specimens  if 
Arcliitecturc,  Monastic,  Castellated,  and  Domestic ;  with  otbir 
Vcst'ges  of  Antiquity  in  (ireat  Britain.  Accompanied  with  D|. 
scriptions.  Vols.  1.  11.  111.  and  IV.  comprising  twenty-four 
monthly  Numbers;  and  three  Hundred  and  twenty-seven  En. 
gravings,  nearly  two  Hundred  of  them  on  Copper,  and  the  r6 
inainder  on  Wood.  Brice,  foolscap  8vo.  2s.  b’d.  the  Number, 
or  15s.  the  Vol.  in  boards;  demy  8vo  with  proof  Impressions,  k 
the  Number,  and  11.4s.  the  Vol.  W.  Clarke,  &c.  1815-16. 

¥T  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  length  of  time,  and  whati 

*  multiplicity,  diversity,  and  succession  of  labours,  it  takes,  to 
bring  fully  out,  if  wc  may  so  express  it,  the  features  of  a  countiy, 
in  a  literary  and  graphical  portraiture.  This  island  may  be 
taken  as  the  instance ;  and  it  uill  readily  occur  to  a  person  mev 
clcrately  conversant  with  our  national  literature  of  tlie  present 
and  some  moderate  portion  of  past  time,  what  an  immensity  of 
labours,  of  travellers,  surveyors,  authors,  and  artists,  have  l>eei 
employed  tipon  it, —  employed  upon  it  considertsl  as  u  subject  of 
ocular  inspection.  Kvery  one  has  heard,  for  instance,  of  thit 
very  long  course,  still  carrying  on,  of  scientific  operations,  whid 
are  now  resulting  in  the  grand  series  of  niajis  that  will,  whei 
completed,  present  to  the  eye  a  marked  notice  of  every  spot  and 
point,  of  the  smallest  consideration,  in  the  country,  even  down  ti 
all  the  most  remurkahle  private  resideiieos  and  farm  houses  ;  ex- 
liihiting  every  ohjeet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  strictest  geographi 
cal  truth  of  position. — There  are  in  progress  several  most  ele¬ 
gant  works  intendeil  as  picturesque  representations  of  the  mere 
outline  of  the  country  ;  giving  beautiful  deliiientioiis  of  the  most 
rcmarkahle  points  and  views  of  the  sen  coast,  all  round  the 
island. — There  has  lately  been  puhlished,  as  the  rc'sult  of  the 
assiduous  labours  of  a  large  ]>ortion  .of  the  author’s  life,  a  very 
large  and  valuable  ‘  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Walet, 

*  and  part  of  Scotland,  exhibiting  the  collieries,  mines,  and  coals; 
‘  the  marshes,  and  fen  laiuls,  originally  ovtTflowed  by  the  set; 
‘  and  the  varieties  of  the  soil,  aceonling  to  the  hubatrata  ;  illus- 

*  truted  by  the  most  dwriptivc  names  of  places,  and  of^locil 

*  districts  ;  shewing  also  the  rivers,  sites  of  parks,  and  priiuipil 

*  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  the  opposite  coast  d 

*  France.’ — There  are  volumes  descriptive  of  almost  every  disliiKt 
countv,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  much  more  contracted  locali- 
ties  ;  together  with  agricultural  and  statistical  surveys  of  variotn 
districts. — There  are  a  iiumher  of  comprehensive  descriptions  rf 
the  whole  country  ;  at  the  head  of  which  works  stands  the  latl 
riilargetl  eilition  of  Caimlen’s  Hritaiinia. — Add  to  these,  the 
innumerable  lighter  works  of  tourists,  descriptive  of  st^enerji 
and  tlm  condition,  customs,  muuners,  occupations,  and  evei 
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rostumrs,  of  inlmlirtanls,  in  all  the  parts,  almost,  of  the  terri- 
— Aiul  then  there  are  tlie  aiiti({uities,  of  all  classes,  which 
constitute,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  rotit^liness  and  wrinkles 
of  ni;e,  in  the  physios^nomy  of  the  country.  These  ha\e  been 
the  object  of  the  |)eciiliar  attention  of  numberless  examiners, 
Aoine  erudite,  some  scientific,  some  fanciful  and  poetical,  some 
tasteful  and  pictorial.  All  these  classes  of  antiquarian  re¬ 
searchers,  descrihers,  and  representers,  have  rendered  valuable 
service,  in  their  respective  ways.  The  last  are  at  present  in 
very  ^reat  and  increasing  favour  with  the  public  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  when  we  consider  the  sii^nal  advantage  they  possess  in 
the  very  hit;h  state  of  excellence  which  has  Ik^mi  attained  in  the 
arts  of  representation  to  the  eye  ;  an  excellence  so  great  that  they 
are  capal)le  of  giving  an  interest  to  the  representation  even 
beyond  what,  in  some  inslanct^,  really  belongs  to  the  object. 

Some  of  these  works  are  on  a  magnificent  and  costly  scale ; 
but  there  have  htH'ii  a  number,  and  especially  just  of  late,  which| 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
have  displayed  great  excellence  of  workmanship.  Among  Uio' 
foremost  of  these  stands  the  publication  of  which  we  ,  have 
transcribed  the  title.  For  a  work  of  such  merit  it  is  uncomo 
nionly  che.ap ;  and  it  highly  ileserves  the  favour  of  persons 
of  taste.  The  engravings  on  copper  arc  in  the  line  manuer, 
uniformly  highly  tinlshed,  and  often  quite  exipiisite.  The  vi* 
gnettes  on  wood  are  not  less  remarkable  for  merit.  In  the  notice 
from  the  puhlishers,  in  the  first  announceinent  of  the  work,  it 
was  stated  that  these  heautiful  vignettes  would  all  be  both  drawn 
ind  engraved  by  the  well  known  artist,  Mr.  L.  Clenncl.  The 
selection  of  subjects  is,  for  the  greater  part,  good,  but,  we 
think,  with  some  exceptions  :  a  minor  proportion  of  them,  per¬ 
haps  as  much  as  one  in  five  or  six  of  the  copper-plates,  arc  such  as 
we  are  tempted  to  he  sorry  to  see  so  much  delicate  labour  ex¬ 
pended  upon.  Several  of  the  churches,  for  instance,  and  of  the 
monuments,  hartlly  ileserved  one  stroke  of  the  pencil  or  graver. 
On  so  unlimited  a  field  it  will  he  practicable  to  exclmle  from  the 
selection  all  subjects  that  arc  really  in  all  respects  insigni¬ 
ficant. 

The  letter-press,  which  is  elegantly  printed,  is  not  confined 
to  a  bare  notice  of  the  objects  represented  ;  but  forms  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  topographical  and  historical  essays,  many  of  which  arc 
of  considerable  value  and  interest. — The  wood  engravings  being 
without  subscribed  denominations,  and  frcq^ucntly  not  belonging 
to  the  part  of  the  letter- press  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  which 
they  are  inserted,  there  is  a  sensible  want  ot  some  more  ready 
indication  to  the  places  where  their  subjects  are  describefl.  The 

rrs  would  be  thankful,  we  have  no  doubt,  for  the  addi- 

.. 
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tion  of  some  Ihtle  facility  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  signified  fa 
^hat  length  the  work  may  probably  lie  extended ;  but  certainW 
no  one  that  does  justice  to  its  beauty,  will  wish  its  sjieedy  arrinj 
at  tha  termination. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  The  Sundai/  School  Teacher^s  Guide.  By  J.  A.  Jaroei, 
Second  Edition,  pp.  192.  Price  2s.  6d.  Bcilby  and  Co.  Bir¬ 
mingham.  1816. 

2.  The  Sunday  School  Teacher* s  Monitor.  Together  with  Hints  for 
Self-cxaiuination,  addressed  to  Persons  of  various  Classes  in  cod* 
uexion  with  Sunday  Schools.  Being  the  Substance  of  Two  Ad* 
dresses  delivered  to  the  Teachers  of  Great  CJeorge* street  Sundir 
School,  and  published  at  their  Request.  By  the  Rev.  Thoam 
Raffles,  pp.  35k  Price  Is.  Liverpool. 


I^OTWITHSTANDING  the  great  proportion  of  zeal,  ac- 
tivity,  and  judicious  management,  exerted  in  our  Sunday 
School  InHtitutioiui,  all  who  arc  acquainted  writh  their  internil 
economy,  or  w  ho  reflect  upon  the  subject,  must  be  convinced  of 
the  desirableness  of  an  ex|>erienced  enlightened  guide  to  the 
young  Teacher.  Even  where  the  impulse  of  pure  motives  and 
good  intentions  is  not  wanting,  there  must  inevitably,  in  uu* 
merous  instances,  be  i\  deficiency  of  tpialification  in  those  en¬ 
gaged,  whether  from  age,  or  education,  or  talents,  &c.  so 
tiiat  to  ‘  grow  wiser  than  their  teachers  are,’  would,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  imply  no  very  extraordinary  proficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars.  Hut  none  will  be  so  grateful  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  Mr.  James  has  afforded,  nor  so  conscious  of  its  value,  ts 
the  sensible  pious  teacher ;  for  while  the  lukew  arm  and  the  ill- 
fpialitied  feel  the  irksomeneint  of  their  task,  the  zealous  and 
judicious  will  ever  be  most  sensible  of  its  difficiUtiot. 

We  are  {lersuaded  that  no  one  engaged  in  Sunday  School 
tuition,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume  without  i 
dee|)er  sense  of  the  im|>ortancc  of  his  station,  and  a  quickened 
zeal  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  If  the  strain  in  which  Mr. 
James  frequently  treats  his  subject,  and  which  is  that  of  pulpU 
,  eloquencef  is  nut  exactly  what  might  be  deemed  the  best 
adapUnl  to  the  nature  of  it,  the  impresnion  made  by  the  whole, 
is  of  a  nature  to  leave  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
to  dispute  the  appropriateness  of  the  style.  And  we  may  be 
issuml,  that  that  style  of  address  which  produces  its  effect  ii 
prints  without  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  tone,  gesture,  and 
emphasis,  or  the  excitement  of  a  crowded  assembly,  is  elo- 

3uence.  Hut  what  is  still  better,  tlic  advice  here  given  is  evi- 
ently  dictated  by  one  well -experienced  and  benevolently  inte¬ 
rested  in  Uic  subject. 

The  lutroiluction  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  and  pro* 
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of  tlie  Sumiav  School  system.  The  succeeding  Chapters 
arc  arrani^ed  under  the  following;  titles. 

1.  The  object  which  Sunday  School  IVadiers  should  ever 
Urp  in  view,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  labours. 

‘2.  The  t|uaiitications  which  every  Teacher  should  seek  to 

pussiss. 

3.  Directions  concerninp^  the  manner  in  which  a  Teacher  should 
ilLsiliar^e  the  duties  of  his  olVice. 

i.  The  duties  of  Teachers  to  each  other. 

5.  'riie  temptations  to  which  Sunday  School  Teachers  are 
peculiarly  exposed. 

tt.  The  discouragements  of  Sunday  School  Teachers. 

7.  The  most  clVectual  means  of  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the 
oflicc. 

8.  Motives  to  diligence  in  the  work. 

The  Author  has  aimed,  and  with  success,  througliout,  to 
exalt  the  importance  of  Sunday  School  exertions,  by  investing 
thoiii  with  ‘  the  solemn  grandeur  of  eternity,’  and  to  counteract 
the  secular  view  in  which  they  arc  regarded  by  many,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  much  activity  and  bustle  in  their  support,  would  by 
no  means  have  it  su))poscd  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  me- 
thodistical  design  of  saving  souls.  He  thus  represents  the 
subject. 

*  Look  round  upon  the  crowd  of  little  immortals  by  whom  you  ore 
encircled  every  week  ;  view  them  in  the  light  which  the  rays  of  In* 
spired  truth  diffuse  over  their  circumstances:  follow  them,  in  ima* 
gination,  not  only  into  the  ranks  of  society  to  act  their  humble  parts 
in  the  great  drama  of  human  life,  but  follow  them  down  into  that 
valley,  gloomy  with  the  shadows  of  death,  and  from  which  they  must 
come  forth,  “  they  that  have  done  well  to  everlasting  life ;  but  they 
'  that  have  done  ill  to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt,"  and  while  you 
see  them  plunging  into  the  bottomless  pit,  or  soaring  away  to  the 
celestial  city,  say,  what  should  be  the  ultimate  olyect  a  Sunday 
Sihool  Teacher  s  exertions. — Sunday  Schools,  to  be  contemplated  in 
tbeir  true  light,  should  be  viewed  as  nurseries  for  the  Church  of  God : 
as  bearing  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  unseen  world;  and  as 
'  ultimately  intended  to  peoide  the  realms  of  glory  with  “  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect."  To  judge  of  their  value  by  any  lower  esti- 
niate ;  to  view  them  merely  as  adapted  to  the  perishing  interests  of 
mortality,  is  to  cast  them  into  the  balances  of  atheism ;  to  weigh  them 
upon  the  sepulchre;  and  to  pronounce  upon  their  value  without 
throwing  eternity  into  the  scale.’  pp.  46 — 48. 

In  giving  directions  concerning  the  manner  in  which  a 

1  Teacher  should  discharge  the  duties  of  his  oHice,  Mr.  James 
remarks : 

‘  While  your  eye  is  fixed  upon  tlie  children,  your  heart  should  be  , 
hflcd  up  to  God.  You  should  sit  down  as  between  them  and  the 
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fountain  of  lifu  ;  and  while  opening;  by  instruction  a  channel  to  thett 
hearts,  leek  to  draw  the  livinj:  strcaui  by  prayer  from  heaven.  Your 
closet  should  aUo  be  the  scene  of  your  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  lo 
that  scene  of  hallowed  seclusion,  when  your  soul  makes  her  nearest  aod 
happiest  approaches  to  tlie  throue  of  divine  grace,  give  her  in  charge 
//dcir  immortal  interests,  (lod  h»ves  the  prayers  of  his  people;  and 
especially  delights  in  the  pruvers  of  pious  benevolence.  Importune 
him  therefore,  to  bless  your  efforts.  Confess  to  him  that  the  work  of 
conversion  is  all  his  own.  Hang  the  interests  of  the  scliool  upon  hit 
arm,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  light  of  his  countenance.’  p.  1 12. 

W  e  rxiriu't  one  |mssai'c  mure,  I'roin  the  la-st  clnipter,  where 
Mr.  .1  .  suggests  ‘  motives  to  diligence  in  the  work.’  j 

‘  To  communicate  moral  good  is  the  noblest  employment  of  an 
intelligent  being.  It  is  that  very  operation  in  which  the  great  God 
takes  more  delight  than  in  all  the  rest  of  bis  works.  This  was  the 
object  on  which  ilie  heart  of  tlie  Kedeemer  w'as  set  when  he  was  made 
Hcfli  and  dwelt  among  us.  For  this  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out 
from  above.  For  this  prophets  laboured  and  apostles  preached.  In 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  moral  benefits  will  consist  the  consuinina. 
tion  of  heaven  itself.  What  a  distinguished  honour,  then,  to  he  en¬ 
gaged,  although  in  the  humblest  manner,  in  such  a  work.  This  it  to 
be  raised  into  u  likeness  of  that  glorious  being  who  is  good  and  doetb 
gooil.  A  time  is  fast  arriving  when  it  will  he  seen  and  felt,  that  to 
nave  been  instrumental  in  cynierring  spiritual  good  upon  one  soul  of 
man,  is  a  brighter  and  more  la.sting  glory  than  the  most  solid  achiev^ 
ments  of  philosophy,  or  the  most  splendid  discoveries  of  science,* 
pp.  I  Hi,  185. 

The  object  of  the  -\uthor  being  professedly  ‘  the  moral,  not 

the  mechanical  part  of  the  institution,’  lie  has  not  attempteilto 
give  directions  for  the  regulations  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  has 
iiioted  only  incidentally  at  the  modern  systems  of  education, 
when  very  judiciously  guarding  his  readers  against  the  secula¬ 
rizing  tendency  on  their  own  minds,  of  much  of  the  business  of 
Sunday  School  tuition.  'Fhe  advantage  of  these  systems  in! 
many  branches  of  instruction,  is  uiKpicstionahle,  and  to  ihotf 
branches  we  wish  they  were  more  universally  applied  ;  but  we 
hope  and  believe,  that  the  spirit  of  ncriousncHs  will  continue  80 
far  to  prevail  over  the  love  of  system,  as  to  exclude  from  our 
schools  any  application  of  the  plan  to  the  d(  votionai  exercise! 
of  the  children.  We  have  heard  the  Lord’s  Prayer  worked  ojj 
through  this  living  machinery,  to  the  evident  amuicmeni  of 
those  employed.  And  what  must  he  the  elTect  on  the  minds  of 
the  |>oor  children  ?  Not  surely  to  impress  them  with  the  idei 
that  God  must  he  worshi])pcd  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  tbit 
prayiny  and  fpelliny  are  similar  exercises. — Let  us  leave  secu¬ 
lar  plans  to  secular  parties. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  little  book,  to 
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rterv  one  interested  in  Sunday  Schools ;  and  to  those  who  are 
not  interested  in  them,  we  would  still  more  earnestly  recoin- 
niend  it. 

“  The  Sunday  School  Teacher’s  Monitor”  can,  from  its  size, 
only  glance  at  those  particulars  which  are  treatecl  at  lor^e  in  the 
prcceilinj;  work.  It  contains,  however,  some  diflerent  views  of 
die  suliject :  in  the  second  part,  particularly,  “  the  hints  for 
lelf-exaininalion,”  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  Teach¬ 
ers  :  for  example, 

‘  JVhat  is  the  prevailing  motive  hif  tvhich  I  am  influenced  in  this 
business  f  Is  it  toe  force  of  example,  the  force  of  entreaty,  or  the 
force  of  duty  merely  which  ha.s  operated  to  place  me  here  f  or  is  it 
from  the  love  of  publicity,  the  desire  of  praise,  or  the  wish  to  live  in 
the  good  opinion  of  my  friends  ?  or  is  it  simply  to  employ  the  inter- 
vaU  of  worship,  the  time  of  which  would  else  hang  heavily  upon  my 
hinds  ?  or  is  it  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  society  I  meet  with  at  the  school? 
l)o  1  dread  the  return  of  the  hour  of  teaching,  and  go  to  the  drudgery 
with  a  heavy  heart  ?  Yet  equally  dreading  the  accusations  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  censure  of  my  friends  if  1  should  remain  at  home  I  or 
do  1  love  the  work  so  w’cll,  am  I  so  ardently  attached  to  it,  as  the 
work  of  God,  and  docs  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  soul 
press  so  heavily  upon  me,  that  I  long  for  tlie  return  of  the  sabbath, 
that  1  may  renew  my  labours  for  their  salvation  witli  the  children  of 
my  class?’  pp.  ‘24. 

In  urging  those  ‘  who  never  have  heen  teachers,’  to  volunteer 
in  die  good  cause,  Mr.  Uatllt's  endeavours  to  obviate  objec¬ 
tions,  by  remarking, 

‘  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  sliould  have  tlie  learning  of  an  uni¬ 
versity  to  teach  poor  children  their  A,  H,  C,  and  to  cxj)luin  to  their 
capacities  the  flrst  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  Indeed,  everj' 
thing  beyond  simflicity  is  ridiculous  in  a  Sunday  School :  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  shine  in  figures  of  speech  and  rhetorical  flourishes,^  before  a 
body  of  gaping  children,  is  absurd.’  p.  29. 

A  hint,  nut  less  applicable  to  the  Pulpit,  than  to  the  Form. 

Art.  IX.  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  William  Churchman,  a  Poor  Cripple,  who  never  read  any  Book 
but  the  Bible,  never  heard  a  Sermon  nor  entered  a  Place  oj  Worship, 
by  Thomas  Bingham,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Whitchurch,  A:c. 
l^mo.  pp.  33.  Williams  and  Co. 

I T  is  not  to  he  expected  that  we  should  devote  our  pages  to  a 
^  notice  of  piihlications  of  this  description,  although  the  sahi- 
(ary  tondrney  and  wide  circulation  of  so  humble  a  species  of  com¬ 
position,  rescues  it  from  iusigiiificaiice.  It  might  indeed  be  as  well 
if  every  Tract,  and  Ucligious  Narrative,  and  Sunday  School  Uc- 
'▼ard  Book,  were  submitted  to  a  severer  scrutiny  than  they  at 
present  undergo,  previously  to  their  being  purchased  by  the 
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hundred,  and  indiscriminately  dispersed  amon^  the  younq;  of 
the  lower  classes.  (lood  intention  does  not  always  siicecedii 
communicatinj;  its  appropriate  character  to  the  prodiictioiH 
which  it  orii^inates  ;  and  it  must  he  regretted  that  tracts  should 
be  in  circulation,  extremely  injudicious  and  inaccurate  in  {\\^ 
exhibitions  ol  Scripture  doctrine*,  or  otherwise  ill  calculate 
lor  their  {genuine  purpose.  We  know,  however,  of  no  remedy  for 
this  evil,  but  that  individuals  should  conscientiously  eiercist 
their  good  sense  in  making  their  own  selection,  for  were  a  \\et 
son  dis|H)sed  to  institute  a  censorship  in  rererence  to  such  pro 
ductions,  few'  would  thank  him  for  his  trouble  or  respect  bk 
authority. 

'riie  jirescnt  Tract  has  arresttsl  our  attention,  because  it  re¬ 
lates  to  a  very  striking  fact.  That  there  should  be  an  individutl 
or  hundreds  of  individuals,  in  this  country,  who  never  heard t 
Sermon,  or  entered  a  place  of  worship  of  any  kind,  is  not  merdj 
crerlible  ;  it  is  lamentably  and  notoriously  true  :  but  with  regtr^ 
to  the  poor  Cri|)ple*s  having  never  read  any  book  but  the  Bible 
though  the  circtimstance  is  very  highly  probable  from  the  nntur? 
of  his  answers,  the  assertion  is  absolute,  and  shoid<l  therefon 
have  been  verified.  I'hc  Author  of  the  'IVnct  called  upon  tbf 
individual  to  whom  he  was  |)reviously  unknown,  and  he  pledga 
his  veracity  that  the  rvrif  u't}r(ls  ascribed  to  Churchman,  wer? 
entirely  his  own,  being  copieil  verbatim,  from  the  minutes  oftbe 
conversation  taken  on  Mr.  B.’s  return.  He  states  that  he  him¬ 
self  felt  surprise  during  the  conversation,  at  the  lucid  manim 
in  which  the  poor  Oipple  replied  to  his  interrogatives ;  hk 
answers  were  evidently  drawn  simply  from  the  information  de- 
riveil  from  the  solitary  and  unaided  perusal  of  the  Bible.  Tk 
words  of  the  Ethiopian  Kuniich  are  often  very  flippantly  id 
<luced  as  a  proof  of  the  insufliciency  of  the  Bible  in  itself,  asi 
means  of  religious  instruction.  It  otrght  not  to  be  forgotten,  tbs 
though  inspired  prophecy  recpiired  a  Divine  Interpreter,  tfe? 
New  Testament  is  a  record  of  facts.  It  was  not  the  doetrino 
of  Scripture  that  the  riunuch  confessed  his  inability  to  unde?- 
stand,  but  the  predictions.  It  was  Isaiah  whii'h  he  was  etr. 
ployetl  in  reading.  An  unlettered  man,  with  the  New  TfSU- 
inenl  in  his  hand,  possesses  an  infinite  advantage,  in  respect  o' 
means,  over  the  most  learned  Jew  who  had  only  the  type,  tk 
shadow,  and  the  veiled  promise  to  guide  him.  No  |H»rson  nk 
has  been  taught  to  love  the  Bible,  will  be  found  to  underviltf 
the  aid  of  public  instruction,  or  to  neglect  the  privilege  of  sock 
worship,  lie  will  feel  all  the  means  he  can  command  in  oiiesea^ 
insuflicient ;  it  is  too  true  that  all  may  prove  unavailing.  Butt> 
deny  the  sutliciency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  instrument 
Divine  (irace,  to  make  a  man  wise  unto  Salvation,  is  to  depi^ 
date  their  intriiinic  value,  and  to  contradict  both  historic  tc^* 
mony,  and  individual  experience. 
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Some  of  tlic  poor  rripplo’s  replies  are  inarke<l  liy  strong  in¬ 
telligence  :  it  is  the  characteristic  of  genuine  *  religious  im¬ 
pressions  to  invigorate  the  iiii(lerstaiidiiig  as  n ell  as '!to ‘.sanctify 
the  leiulencies  of  the  heart.  .  ‘ 

*  “  Well,*’  said  I,  “  this  is  very  strange,  what  is  praying  then?”  , 
He  replied,  praying  is  telling  the  great  God  wliat  we  fed  that  we 
rant  of  Ik'm.”  ’ 

It  wonld  hr  dithciilt  to  improve  mmn  the  strict  propriety  of 
this  simple  hnt  comprehonsive  definition. 

Mr.  Bingham  has  tlirown  into  the  form  of  a  note  a  subsequent 
conversation  nhich  he  had  with  him  on  the  subject  of  (Thurcli 
order  and  government,  being,  as  he  states,  desirous  to  know 
whether  the  poor  man,  who  had  conceived  hiinscdf  at  a  remote 
distance  from  any  of  Christ’s  disciples,  had  obtained  any  distinct 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom  upon  earth. 

*  I  asked  him,  *  How  many  churches  he  apprehended  God  might 
have  in  our  world  ?» 

•*  One  only*”  was  his  reply. 

‘  What  church  is  that  ?’ 

“  The  general  assembly  and  clmrch  of  the  hrst-bom,  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  heaven.” 

‘  What  then  w  as  the  church  of  the  Jews  ?’ 

The  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  hut  the  body  is  of  Christ/* 

*  Hut  how'  are  those  visililc  to  the  world  V 
•  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

*  Yes;  08  individuals,  but  how  shall  they  he  visible  as  a  church  ?’ 

“  Where  but  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  iny  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.’’ 

*  That  may  he  in  many  places  at  once,  but  arc  they  not  called 
churches?  why  is  this  ?’ 

”  Because  each  is  like  the  whole  church,  as  I’aul  says,  In  whom  ve 
also  are  builded  together  for  an  liubitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit.” 

‘  How  do  any  unite  with  such  a  church  ?» 

”  They  first  gave  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  to  us  according  to 
tlie  will  of  God.” 

*  VV'hat  officers  are  there  in  the  church  of  Christ  ?* 

“  Bishops  and  deacons/’ 

*  What  IS  the  office  of  a  hisliop?* 

“  To  feed  the  flock  of  God,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
I'lsi  overseer.” 

‘  What  is  the  deacon's  office  ?’ 

**  To  serve  tables.” 

‘  W’ere  those  offices  appointed  for  enriching,  or  advancing  the  per-’ 
sons  holding  them?’ 

Ourselves,  your  servants  for  Jesus*  sake, 

Not  for  filthy  lucre’s  sake, 

Not  as  lords  over  God’s  herh^e,  but  as 
Helpers  of  your  joy.”  '  *.  •  *  ' 
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►  Time^B  Ttleitcope. 

*  Who  arf>  to  act  in  chiiaing  tho»e  officers  ?* 


Wherefore  look  ye  out  from  among  yourselves,  seven  men  ofg(^ 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  whom  we  may  appoint 
over  this  business." 

‘  But  if  wicked  men  creep  into  the  church,  how  arc  they  to  be  deth 
with  whan  they  are  discovered  ?’ 

Put  away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked  person.” 

*  But  if  they  repent  afterwards 

**  What  shall  tlie  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead.*' 

*  Does  the  power  of  kings  and  rulers  relate  to  our  bodies,  or  our 
consciences  ?* 

Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  tliat  arc  CaD*;ir*8 ;  but  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s.** 

*  I  was  surprised  at  his  ideas  of  this  subject,  and  could  ask  him  no 
more  questions.*  pp.  JW) — 32. 

The  New  Testament  is  evidently  insiifricient  as  a  guide  to 
true  Churchmans  hip*. 

The  reader  must  excuse  a  little  unnecessary  finery  in  the  style 
of  this  Tract.  Wc  are  much  ohligeil  to  Mr.  Hingliam  for  bring¬ 
ing  its  interesting  contents  before  the  public. 


Art.  X«  Timers  Tclescopt'  for  1817;  or,  A  Complete  Guide  to  tbi; 
Almanack;  containing  an  Explanation  ot  Saints'  Days  and  Hok 
days,  with  Illustrations  of  British  History  and  Antiquities,  No¬ 
tices  of  Obsolete  Bites  and  Customs,  and  Sketches  of  ComparatinI 
Chronology  ;  Astronomical  Occurrences  in  every  Month  |  con- 
prising  Remarks  on  the  Phenomena  of  i the  celestial  Bodies:  and  the 
Naturalists  Diary,  explaining  the  various  Appearances  to  the  Ali- 
nimal  and  Vegetable  Kiniidoms.  To  which  is  nrefixed.  an  Intro- 


nimal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  containing  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  Published  Annually. 
12mo.  pp.  388.  Price  9s.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1817. 


noticed  two  former  volumes  of  this  very  entertaining  and 
usid'ul  compendium  of  multifarious  lore.  Having  co|Hcd 
the  comprehensive  title,  wc  must  then  fore  content  ourselves  with 
referring  our  n^ders  to  the  comineiulalioii  expressed  in  those 
articles.  A  ]>opular  introduction  to  the  Princi|des  of  Zoology, 
forms  the  leading  novelty  of  this  volume,  wliieli  also  coiitain 
an  Index  to  “  Time’s  Telescope”  for  the  present  and  the  pit- 
ciMling  three  years. 


*  Tliis  note  has  disappeared  in  the  second  edition.  As  the  Tract 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the  grand  cardinal  point,  the  sufficiency  d 
Uic  Bible,  and  its  circulation  among  all  classes  is  very  dcsiraok^ 
the  Autlior's  prudent  concession  is  very  justifiable.  At  the  saat 
time  wc  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that  no  exception  is  taken,  in  geo^ 
ral,  against  the  Episcopalianism  mixed  up  by  some  good  clergyoH* 
in  Tracts  freely  circulated  by  Dissenters.  What  is  viewed  as  o(% 
consistency  in  a  Clergjraan,  a  repreaented  at  party  bigotry  in  a  Dk* 
aenter. 
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Art.  XL  Britf  Memoirs  of  Four  Christian  Hindoos^  dectaad, 
Publiihed  by  the  Senunpore  Missionaries.  12mo.  pp.  1*20.  Ihicc 
5t.  Seramporc,  printed ;  London,  reprinted.  Gale  and  Fenner, 
1816. 

‘liy'lIKN  predictive  nrc^uments  relative  to  the  practicability 
of  some  threat  "ood,  are  veritied  in  facts,  benevolent  men 
who  advanced  them,  have  a  GTratitication  infinitely  sn|)erior  to 
that  arising  merely  from  the  proof  that  they  were  right  in  their 
judgement,  and  their  opponeiiis  and  contemners  wrong.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  tlie  recollected  scorn  and  revilings  under  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  their  projects,  and  maintaine<l  the  reasonableness  of  their 
hopes,  will  bring  some  tem)>tation  to  indulge  their  triumph  on  the 
lower  ground  ;  a  ground  high  enough  to  enable  them,  if  tliey 
were  governed  by  selfish  regards,  to  fling  down,  in  their  turn, 
contempt  on  the  vaunted  intelligence  of  their  adversaries.  Hut 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  character  of  worthy  agents  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  best  cause,  to  disdain  the  seorner’s  retaliation.  Their 
triumph  should  be,  that  //oo</  itt  done  :  and,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  good  of  almost  a  iiew',  and  of  an  ex(*eedingly  diflicult 
kind — if  there  be  any  even  |)artial  truth  in  the  previous  represen¬ 
tations  of  their  opponents  ;  good,  also,  whicdi  has  completely 
cleared  the  way  into  a  Held  of  good  interminable. 

We  have  bad  many  occasions  of  observing,  though  we  have 
hardly  taken  any  of  remarking  so  palpable  a  fact,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Indian  mission,  whose  head-quarters  arc  at  Serampore, 
have  constantly  displayed  this  spirit  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  whatever  their  feelings  might  have  been, 
the  obvious  polirtf^  for  their  situation,  would  dictate  a  guarded 
and  temperate  language.  Hut  the  iietunl  moderation  uniformly 
diqdayed  is  of  a  character  evincing^a  much  higher  principle  than 
a  calculating  discretion  :  it  is  the  simple  genuine  expression  of 
the  temper  of  their  minds.  Their  entrance  on  the  great  design 
was  not  prom{>i<Ml,  and  their  perseverance  in  it  has  never  been 
austtine<l,  by  any  poor  ambition  of  promng  that  it  could  be  ac» 
complinhi'd,  and  tlrat  they  were  the  proper  agents ;  it  is  the 
great  object  itself  that  has  absorbed  and  actiiated  them  ;  it  ifl  the 
pure  value  of  the  successes  attained  that  has  delighted  them  ; 
and  therefore  the  exulting  emotions  they  cannot  but  sometimes 
felt,  have  lieen  of  a  far  different  kind  from  a  miserable  self- 
^^placency,  gratifying  itself  in  scornful  retorts  on  refuted  dis¬ 
appointed  adversaries.  They  have  repeatedly  adverted,  in  their 
public  statements  and  more  private  communications,  respecting 
|he.f  successes  and  hopes,  to  the  enmity  that  has  so  loudly  raged 
w*  abuse,  and  so  confidently  predicted  not  only  utter  failure,  but 
^rmous  mischief ;  but  it  has  always  been  in  the  tone  of  men 
^^y  btUe  anxious  about  the  opinion  entertained  of  themselves, 
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uikI  rejoicing  only  for  the  sako  of  the  cause  that  facts  were  guiu^l 
to  shew  the  wrorhl  it  yvas  a  *  lyincf  spint*  that  ha<l  s)>oken  in  the  I 
month  of  all  the  proe^nosticators.  It  would  i^oad  the  now  silent  I 
Major  Scott  Warint;  to  rave  afresh,  if  he  were  coiii|>elled  to  read,  I 
collectively,  their  oi*casional  calm  references  to  such  vitii))on.l 
live  predictions  as  those  uttered  by  him  and  his  more  fortniiluhl^ I 
coadjutors,  as  hrou«;ht  to  the  t«*st  of  the  actual  elVeets  of  the  ini|. I 
sionury  luhoiirs.  liut  to  these  devott'd  lahounas  it  would  l>eail 
gratification  to  see  the  abusive  fury  4»f  these  oracles  turned  tothti 
ve\uth)ii  of  disappointment.  As  they  never  wished  for  siu'Cfiil 
as  a  matter  of  honour  to  theiiisidves,  they  cun  have  no  pleasurel 
ill  its  iM'iiii;  the  cause  of  mortification  to  their  aiUersaries. 

Ill  attrihutiiis:  a  gratify  ini;  measure  of  success,  we  hardly  nec4 
say  that  we  are  speakini;  in  a  ttpocial  reference.  The  siiccfn 
which,  measured  by  a  ccriohi  scute,  the  nunuTieal  st  ale,  for  in- 
htanc.<*,  of  an  iinineuse  population,  is  small,  is  at  the  same  tim 
si:;nul  and  triumphant,  as  placeil  ai;ainst  the  assemhlai;e  of  ]>0(m* 
tive,  arros;ant,  and  contumelious  assertions  on  rei'ord,  that  tbe 
dcsii;ii  was  altot;ether  impracticable ;  that  none  hut  madinei 
could  project  and  pursue  it,  and  that  unless  speedily  arrcstiKiii 
its  course  by  a  decisive  inuiulute,  it  must  infallibly  lead  to  soot 
fri{;htful  catastrophe.  It  has  been  asserted,  too,  that  the  direct 
success  is  small,  as  compared  with  the  measure  of  exertion  aBti 
cost.  Hut  to  rest  any  weii;ht  on  this  objection,  w'ouhl  In-tray  t 
wilful  inuttcntioii  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  operation 
of  the  Mission.  A  Ur^;e  share  of  them  has  indeed  been  in  direct 
application  to  dark  and  superstitious  minds,  hut  the  ^rand  li* 
hour  has  been  prospective  ;  it  has  been  employed  in  preparing, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  apparatus  which  is  to  work  with  a  multi* 
tudinoiis  a^em*v.  *1  he  translations  of  the  Scriptures  will,  witbii 
nvery  few  years,  he  read  and  heard  read  by  millions  whom  thf 
translators  can  never  address  or  see,  on  earth.  Su|)po8in^,  thei«* 
fore,  that,  in  the  pro:;ress  of  future  years,  tlie  measure  of  efi'eci 
were  to  be  but  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  means  in  operation  ai 
diirini;  the  time  thus  far,  even  so  the  amount  of  success  would bt 
very  preul  within  half  a  century,  durint;  which  tlie  means  willh 
cxtendiii!;  and  multiplying  in  an  incalculable  ratio.  Hut  no  de 
vout  believer  in  revelation  has  the  smallest  fear  that  the  proi^itf* 
siveeHicacy  of  the  system  will  In*  liinileilhy  any  such  rule  of  jiro* 
portion.  That  it  should  he  so  limited,  would  he  contrary  efd 
to  the  ordinary  principles,  acciirdin^  to  which  a  cause  thatbii 
begun  io  make  a  projjress  amoni;  inankiml,  actpiires  an  impuhKt 
and  creates  to  itself  tacilitics  for  aci*eleratini;  that  proii^resi; 
though  it  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  so  good  a  cause  has  k* 
(he  benefit  of  this  self-promoting  force  than  a  bad  one.  Butj 
there  is  Another  Power  that  knows  tiie  world  too  well  to  icaw 
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tlie  TruUj  to  it»  way  by  the  mere  stren^h  of  any  energies 

ufiuowii. 

These  ^leiiioirs  of  several  Clirintian  Hindoos  are  introduced 
bv  A  very  brief  udvertiseincnt,  datetl  Serampore,  March,  18 tO, 
ijui  a  preface  by  llie  present  StK^relaries  to  tlie  Society,  l>r.  Ily- 
liiiii  and  Mr.  lliiiton,  written  in  the  same  mild  unostentntioim 
spirit  as  that  which  charncteri/es  the  ^lissionanea.  The  names 
of  the  deceased  converts  are,  Pitainhiiru*Singtiii,  Kut^hooitafh,' 
Pulika,  and  Krishna  Prisnda. 

Pitaii)huru-Siiighii^  a  man  of  the  writer  cast,  died  at  Seram- 
{)ore,  in  iHO.5,  at  the  as^c  of  about  sixty,  and  only  four  or  live 
years  after  the  time  that  lie  met  with  the  hrst  means  of  Christian 
know’led;;e.  Diiriiu^  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  he  appears 
to  have  wanderiHl  about  the  country  ainoni^  the  Viras^ees,  a  sort 
of  religious  inen<licants,  so  niimoroiis,  that  some  of  them  may 
be  seen  in  every  town,  mukitu'  hi^h  pretensions  to  sanctity,  which 
tlieir  general  prolli^acy  do(‘s  not  altoc^ether  prevent  the  deluded 
people  from  athnittinu^ :  at  least  their  demands  are  complied  with. 
Hut  it  seems  that  l^ituiuhiiru  had  a  his/her  object  in  his  wandet- 
iiiipi.  lie  was  of  a  speculative,  inquisitive,  and  observant  dis|>o- 
sition  ;  had  rather  early  in  life  become  sceptical  as  to  the  fables 
and  dos;iuas  of  the  prevailing;  su|>erstition ;  was  compelled  by 
beholding  the  depravity  of  the  Brahmins,  to  despise  their  lofty 
assumptions,  ami  felt  he  could  not  venerate  deities  to  whom  the 
sacred  books  themselves  ascribed  all  manner  of  vices  and  crimes. 

\  et  there  must  be  such  a  thiiii;  as  truth  ;  and  in  the  desire  to  ob* 
tain  it  be  soiiy^ht  the  conversation,  wherever  he  went,  of  the  per-* 
lions  pretending’,  or  reputed,  ‘  to  have  some  peculiar  knowledge  of 
‘  God,  or  some  revelation  made  to  them  of  ‘  the  ri;;ht  way.’ 

*  Nor,’  it  is  add(Mi,  ‘  is  tills  peculiar  to  him  :  many  of  the  llin- 

*  doos  talk  of  some  maiiifestatiuii  of  the  Deity,  which  they  are  in 
^  the  habit  of  exjiecliti^  ;  and  seek  after  men  who,  like  Simon 
‘  Maj;ns,  are  reported  to  be  “  tlie  p^reat  power  of  God.’*  In 
‘  this  way  they  seem  to  he  feelini;  after  God,  if  haply  they  may 
^  find  him.’  A  preat  number  of  plain  proofs  of  this  fact  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Missionaries,  and  a  few  other  inquinni; 
and  buiiest  reporters  ;  so  totally  ignorant  or  consciously  false 
have  been  those  eonseiiiine^  testimonies  given  in  Kiiglaud,  in  a 
confident  and  arrogant  tone,  by  |)crsons  |irofessing'  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  Hindoos,  that  these  heathens  are 
universally,  complacently,  unshakeiily,  invincibly,  iixed  in  the 
notions  ot  their  superstition. 

Filauihui  u,  nevertheless,  during  this  state  of  scepticism,  suf- 
fere<l  himself  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  great  teacher,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  skill  enough  to  act  his  part  witli  great  effect : 
it  is  not  said  what  it  was  that  he  thougiit  proper  to  tlictale 
W  the  *  disciples  who  listened  to  his  discourses,  prostrated 
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*  theiDM'lveii  ut  liis  feot,  and  deemt'd  him  their  oracle  ;* 
aibly  some  of  thost*  very  leijcnds  and  absurdities  whidi  b 
diabelieved  and  di'spiscd.  And  if  so,  the  moral  state  of  bi 
mind  was  little  enou^li  adapted  to  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
Dotwitlistandini^  his  incpiisitiveness  after  truth.  In  this  state, 
however,  the  truth  found  and  seized  him.  It  was  in  1801  tbit 
a  tract,  written  by  Mr.  Ward,  was  oflered  him  by  one  of  hii 
counti'Muen  ;  he  rejected  it  with  disdain;  ^  he  had  no  ideatf 
^  holiness  cumin*;  from  tin  Kn^lishman.  In  the  nis^ht,  however, 

‘  he  reliecle<l  how  fuolish  it  was  to  send  the  book  a  way  withoot 
^  loiikint;  at  it,  and  in  the  inorniiii;  he  went  and  obtained  it' 
The  cHect  was  immediate  ;  he  leli  a  stron*^  impression  that  thk 
must  he,  ut  lust,  the  truth  he  had  been  seeking;’  so  lone;.  He 
went  without  delay  to  .'ser.impore,  to  make  further  empiiries; 
after  remaiiiinj;  there  awliile,  he  avowed  liimseif  a  proselyte,  and 
after  a  short  intiTval  was  baptized.  It  wouhl  have  been  jdeasinj; 
to  have  had  any  let'ord  of  the  preeise  manner  ami  train  in  wliicii 
his  mind  prtM't'eded  to  the  detailed  linul  coiivi(‘tioii  and  determh 
nation.  Hut  it  is  most  i^nitifyin*;  to  see,  in  all  that  followed, 
the  ilemonstralion  that  it  was  «;(Miuim*.  He  took  up  the  new 
profession  in  the  most  ileliherate,  systematic,  discret  t,  and  yrt 
intrepid  manner.  Hi*  committed  himself,  in  every  point,  with¬ 
out  reservi',  with  a  perlect  anticijiation  of  cunsis|iienc<‘s,  and 
without  any  tiiiie-scrviii«r  calculation  coiicorninp^  them;  and  in 
the  sequel  he  Hp|N'ared  to  care  nothin*;  for  the  opprobrium 
whieli  inevitably  came  upon  him  ;  that  opprobrium  whieh  tiw 
Si'holars,  uinl  ollicers,  and  merchants,  and  senators,  and  even 
clcrj;ymcn,  in  this  (Miristian  country,  were  at  that  very  time 
diMdarint;,  with  lofty  airs  of  contempt  for  the  folly  that  couhl  be¬ 
lieve  the  eontrary,  that  no  respeetahle  l^lindon  could  ever  be 
hrout;ht  to  brave.  J\m»  lirm  and  too  ha|ipy  ever,  for  a  moment, 
to  waver  or  shrink  under  this  ignominy,  he  constantly  challenged 
Imth  the  scofli'rs  and  the  reasoiiers  to  the  encounter,  and  ‘  bore 
‘  liiniself  so  bravely,'  that  the  proud  Hindoo  doctors  endea¬ 
voured  to  avoiil  the  f‘omhat.  Hut  the  knowledp^e  and  acuteness 
wliiih  were  of  such  excel l(*nt  service  in  the  precincts  of  the 
temple»,  uf^ainst  the  advocates  of  tlu*  gods,  did  not  make  him 
tlie  less  willing;  to  serve  the  good  cause  in  any  luimhlcr  way; 
and  it  aeemed  inditl'crent  to  him  whether  he  was  appointed  to 
ftglit  the  Hrahmins,  or  teach  the  children  in  the  mission  school. 
He  did  these  lilternately,  till  at  length  his  health  sunk  in  a  pro- 
tracUnl  and  painful  disease,  which  he  endured  with  uniform 
and  exemplary  patience ;  and  he  died  in  tears  of  joy,  and  with 
a  smile  yvbicli  lingere<l  on  his  countenance  after  tlie  sjnrit  was 
fled,  while  the  native  ixmvcrts  were  singing  a  hvmn  of  whieh 
the  chorus  was,  *  Eternal  salvation  through  the  death  of 
^  Chriai.*  The  impression  yvas  so  great  on  bis  aflectionata 
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wife,  in  reinforcement  of  the  earnest  jiersuasions  which  he  hail 
often  aildrcssed  to  her,  that  soon  after  his  ileath  she  decidedly 
aiiopted  the  only  reli*jion  which  could  produce  such  a  scene. 

Ue  have  dwelt  so  lon^j  on  this  example,  liecause  we  think 
it  qiiestionahle  whether  Pitamhuru  was  not  the  individual  of 
niost  inlrllectua!  character  of  any  of  (he  Hindoo  converts  that 
hive  yet  rewarded  the  missionary  exertions,  lie  was  a  man 
not  (Governed  hy  liis  passions;  a  man  to  whom  the  imputation 
of  enthusiasm  would  he  simply  impertinent  and  ridiculous.  We 
must  more  hrieily  notice  the  other  memoirs. 

Uiii^liuo,  who  was  baptized  in  Deeemher,  1805,  and  died 
I  Mircli,  1808,  also  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was  a  weaver,  poor 
tiid  illiterate,  but  an  exceedingly  zealous  idolater;  insomuch 
^  tint  *  his  back  was  lilled  with  scars,  from  the  hooks  hy  which 
<  h«  had  been  so  frequently  suspended  in  swinging  on  the 
‘  churuka.’  It  is  not  strange  that  such  sacrifices  to  the  pagan 
deities  should  have  his^n  combined  with  an  imitation  of  some  of 
their  vices.  But  the  new  religion  rendered  him  chaste,  con¬ 
scientious,  humble,  diligent,  and  allWrtionale.  *  After  his  bap- 
‘  tisoi,  he  worked  in  an  inferior  situation  in  the  Hruthren’t 
‘  printing-olVice  at  Serampore ;  and,  though  he  had  no  talents 
‘  to  preach,  yet  on  all  occasions  he  recommended  the  (lospol,  by 
‘  a  luimhle  behaviour,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  kindness.* 

*  With  respect  to  the  gtMieral  itate  of  our  deceased  brother’s  mind, 
he  appeared  to  be,  as  far  us  his  knowledge  went,  a  happy  Christian. 
Talk  to  him  whenever  you  would  of  the  love  of  Christ,  exclamations 
of  astonishment  escaped  his  lips,  while  the  tears  tilled  his  eyes,  and 
fdw  down  his  checks.  During  the  singing  of  hymns,  or  while  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  story  of  redeeming  love,  and  not  unfrequcnlly  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  liis  tears  testified  his  sense  of  the 
deep  interest  he  w^as  conscious  he  possessed  in  the  Gospel.* 


His  hup)>y  death  (‘orrenpoiided  to  such  a  stale  of  mind.  • 
The  account  of  Futika  is  much  longer,  and  it  contains 
num*  of  incident  than  any  of  the  other  memoirs,  lie,  too, 
"as  of  a  huinhle  rank  in  life,  liis  devotion  to  the  god 
Krishna,  was  combined  with  a  certain  *  idea  of  cultivating 
*  universal  love,*  which  made  him,  secretly,  little  regardful  of 
the  distiiietions  of  cast.  He  and  his  mother  were  pestered  by 
a  numiKa'  of  Hrahmins,  caeh  insisting  to  be  the  exclusive  spi¬ 
ritual  tea(‘her,  and  each  requiring  them  to  adopt  and  pay  for  hit 
rcsjiective  munfra,  or  mystical  form  of  incantation,  for  sHH’uring 
Hiviiii?  favour  ami  gooil  fortune.  Futika  was  an  active  reveller 
u»  the  urgit‘s  of  the  religious  worship,  which  (Consists  essentially 
•n  the  most  ahominahic  licentiousness.  The  intcr4*st  excited  in 
biin  and  one  4)f  his  fricmls  hv  several  tracts,  brought  them  to 
•’^erampore,  when,  however,  |hey  could  find  no  one  porson  there 
‘’Fat  Calcutta, that  would  tell  them  in  what  part  of  the  town  th« 
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Missionaries  iived ;  and  tlicy  were  actually  ohligiHi  to  return 
home,  under  uhuse  for  having  made  the  inquiry.  The  jourue^ 
and  alteiiqU  were  repeated;  and  they  were  aa^ain  totally  at  i 
loss,  and  insulted  for  their  enquiry,  actually  in  front  of  the  ink- 
sionary  priiitint^-othce,  when  Krishna  Prisada,  happenini^  U 
come  out,  and  to  hear  them  dehatin*^  what  to  do,  p;ladly  toA 
them  ill.  Futika  was  an  earnest  reader  and  hearer,  and  sooi 
became  a  zealous  discijile;  and  was  appropriately  rewarded, 
when  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  former  residence,  hy  mud 
of  the  rancour  of  some  of  the  Hrahmins,  and  hy  some  pcrsoni! 
violence  from  an  instii^ated  rahhle,  his  relations  abetting  hi 
abusers.  Hut  nothins'  could  divert  him  from  the  happy  coune, 
which  led  him  to  a  triumphant  death. 

Krishna  Prisada  was  a  youns^  Prahmin  ;  and  in  this  instana 
the  success  of  the  true  relij^ion  utjainst  the  stront^est,  proudeit 
hold  of  the  i;rand  polity,  as  it  may  he  justly  denominated,  oi 
the  Hindoo  su|>eistition,  was  combined  with  so  extraordinin 
excellence  and  amiahleness  in  the  convert,  that  every  readtt 
will  symputhi/e  with  the  deep  regrets  of  the  Missionaries,  and 
their  other  ]>roselytes,  for  his  premature  removal,  though  byi 
death  so  eminentU  hajipy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarp*  on  hk 
cliaracter,  alreaily  so  well  known  to  all  the  readers  who  liaie 
taken  an  iuterrst  in  the  jiro^ressive  history  of  the  IMissioa 
Nor  iietd  we  say  one  word  in  recommeinlation  of  thk 
interestiiu;  sehotion  of  ]»racticul  testimonies  to  the  power  of 
Christianity  in  a  rei^ion  where  its  enemies  liavc  anticipated  tlx 
triumph  of  seein*^  it  fail. 


Art.  XII.  SKKKCT  IJTKRAUY  INFORMATION. 

Gent h men  and  Publishers  uho  have  XDorhs  in  the  jrress^  xrill 
tne  Conductors  of  the  Kclkctic  ItKviEW,  lu  sending  Informntim 
(post  jMjid)  of  the  subject  y  extent  ^  and  probable  price  of  stu'h  works  i.  % 
x»hich  thep  map  deftrnd  upon  In'ing  communicated  to  the  Public^  ^ 
consistent  with  its  Plan. 


Printing  a*  Ma^yo,  iintlrr  ihr  patro- 

nafr  uf  th(*  tlir  F..'i5t  Inctiii 

Company,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
,  hy  ilic  Rrv.  Kohr-it  Moriison. 
The  Work  will  roii<^i>t  of  three  parts. 
Part  I.  ChiiH'^e  ami  F.neh^h,  nrranf^cd 
arcord'ujc  to  thi*  Chin*  sc  Ha(iioals.» 
Part  II.  ChiiK-M*  .and  r.iulinh.  niranicrd 
alphabetically. — Part  III.  F'.iigliNh  ami 
1‘hinrae.  Thi^  work  is  foiin«l<*d  on  the  Im¬ 
perial  Dictionary.  iMiinpih-rl  hy  order  of 
Kan);*he,  late  Fiit|»<  ror  «>f  (Jhina.  In  the 
r'ompilation  of  thriin|x  rial  Dictionary, 
iwenty*«even  |irrsona  were  rjiiploycd 


•lurin"  five  year 5,  ami  the  re«ull  of  lh«f 
hilionrs  was  siihinitteil  to  the  revision  if 
two  others.  This  compilation  i*  defkv 
cut  in  unity,  fw  rspicniiy,  and  arranf^ 
loeiit,  anri  it  does  not  in  the  least 
hrace  the  collo<]uial  dialeet.  On  tbelt  * 
aerotints,  a  in*  r^  tianslation  of  Katf* 
he’s  Jliettonary  would  hy  no  meats  ••• 
swrr  the  purposes  of  tin  turojuani^** 
dent,  thit  work  beini;  intended  fur  ik* 
use  of  native*,  and  not  *if  foreigoeti 
rht^present  work  atlopls,  in  the  IW 
part,  the  arrangement  and  iiumhef 
ebaraeters  given  in  the  Imperial  Di**** 


Select  LUerarn  te/ormaiion. 


I’tiarf.  Vnxn  the  same  source  also  are 
Jertv(<l  the  greater  iiuinlM-r  ot  tlrAni* 
lions  ami  rxainpU  s.  I'o  the!»e. 
ant  a«WiliOMS  have  been  made  Irmn  per- 
•Doal  know  ledge  of  the  um:  of  the  cha¬ 
racter ;  from  the  manuscript  dietiona- 
ries  of  the  Komish  Chnreh,  from  native 
scbuUrs,  and  from  miscellaneous  workt, 
f  tfv*i^peru!«e«l  with  this  express  design.  The 
i«  dcHlicalid  to  the  llonourahle  the 
of  Dinctors  of  the  Ka.-^t  India 
irde<|,Hc'n«np<ny.  ^l»o,  with  liberality  worthy 
of  their  chill  Meter  and  resources,  have 
.  .  undfriakcii  to  |>rint  the  Dictionary  at 

their  Hole  exp  use,  and.  after  retaining 
1^  hi  w  for  their  own  use  a  limited  iiuiiiIht  of 
i»  copies,  to  prcM'iit  the  remainder  to  the 
author,  as  a  reninneration  for  his  hiho- 
riodi  exertions.  'I'he  friends  of  Mr. 
•ttlDttjO  Morrison  an*,  tinder  thrse  eiienin* 
stances,  exee«  tlmgly  desirous  to  promote 
»!  ^''t^ulaticn  ami  sale  of  thewotk,  lor 

I*  Ix'iwlit  of  the  author  and  his  family. 

I intn^^  The  extent  of  the  w«>ik  eaiinot  be  at 
fildctlu  pt^***^t  fully  asrt  rtaiiied  ;  hut  it  will  he 
I  ill  ixmipriH'd  either  in  tour  nr  live  volumes, 

’  royal  quarto.  As  p  rsons  ineliiied  to 

hy  I becotne  purchasers  may  be  desirous  of 
•II  lm|  incertaining  the  whole  exjiense,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Monison,  to  whom  he 
^B  has  entrusted  the  sal**  of  the  work, 
SS|0I.^B  hereby  «‘iigace  tiiat  it  shall  not  exef**«i 
thiH  t<yi  guineas.  'I’he  pr.ce  of  the  lirsl  part 
is  half-a-cuinea. 

.  ,  ^B  The  Kev.  Dr.  Chalimrs,  of  Glasgow, 
■G  uM^B  js  printing  a  volume  of  Discourses,  in 
^B  whieli  he  coinhats,  at  some  length,  the 
^B  arguindit  deiised  from  astronomy, 
— ^  against  the'rinth  of  the  Christian  Reve¬ 

ls  lation ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  Ins 
l\*  ^B  t^as«ining,  he  att*  iiipts  to  eincidute  the 
harmony  th.it  sohsists  b<*tw*‘tn  the  Iktc- 
o/>£gC^I  *'^”’*^*  Scripture  and  the  Distoverits 
wf  Moilern  S*  ieiic‘*. 

•t/trlB^H  Dr.  lJuirow's,  of  tiower  Street,  is  pre- 
>orb;  ■  paring  tor  pnhlicatlon,  '*  (Aiinmentaries 
liCf  ^Wt  ‘>0  Mental  D  rangcnient.” 

■  Mr.  A.  .1.  Valpy  has  in  the  press,  a 
nrw  rditiun  ot  the  Gr*  ek  Si*ptiiagint,  in 
large  vul.  8vo.  The  text  u  taken 
•  ^'^***  *^*^  ttxlord  Kdition  id  Bus,  without 

sioaii^H  contractions. 

Also  a  new  edition  of  lloir.f  rN  Iliad, 
rang^  ^B  fotm  the  Text  of  Heyne;  with  English 
^  ^B  including  many  from  Heyne  and 

'  ^B  f^lsrk,  one  vol.  8vo. 

^B  the  press.  Academic  Errors,  or 
**  ***  ^B  ^rillrct.ons  of  Youth,  one  vol.  12iiio. 
*****^^B  ^  *he  pre-s,  Catullus,  with  English 

or  IM  ^B  NiMes^  by  T.  Forster,  Korp  .Inn.  12ino* 
^B  ^cond  Number  of  Stepheji's 

^  ^  H  Thesaurus,  which  has  been  de- 

bef«*M  Vol.  VII.  N.  s. 


of}Sft 
inticn 
'orbf 
lie,  ^ 


l.ayed  on  aecuunt  of  the  treaty  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sclimfer's  MSS.  will  ap^Krar  in 
January. 

Preparin'  for  publication,  A  Histo¬ 
rical  and  DesiTiptive  V'iew  of  the  Pa¬ 
rishes  «if  Monk  Wearinouth,  and  H'xhop 
Wenrmonth,  and  the  I'ori  anti  Ilorongh 
of  Sniiderhind,  in  the  County  of  Dur¬ 
ham;  ciiiiiprising  an  HistiHrieal  Account 
of  their  Origin  an«l  Pr(‘4**iil  State;  an 
ncnirate  l)eseripti*»n  «if  the  I  iibRc 
Pnildings  and  Ecclesi.istieal  I'^ilices  ; 
the  Rim*  and  Progress  of  the  Public  In¬ 
stitutions ;  ainl  a  View  of  tin*  Trade, 
Shipping,  Manufactures,  iStc.  &r. 

'rill*.  Spirit  of  the  Piess,  Historical, 
Political,  aiitl  Literary.  A  purtiuii  of 
t'aeh  Niimbtr  otintriina  The  Spirit  of 
the  Journals,  being  a  selection  of  p<  rti- 
iienl  Paragraphs, Witticisms.  <Si(\aa  they 
iippr  ar  in  the  Djuilon  Pnhlieatiiins  of 
tin*  ilay.  Weekly  nuinlM*rs  every  Satur¬ 
day,  prici*  r»  I.  and  in  Monthly  Parts, 
for  the  e*»nveni«*iu*e  of  Country  Keadcra. 

'Phe  Third  Part  of  the  Siipph*mcnt  to 
the  Kiieych>pa**lia  Rritamiica  is  just  pub¬ 
lished,  cjiitaining,  liesidcs  the  usual 
Articles  and  Engravings,  a  L)iss<‘rtatlou 
(’xhihiting  a  gem  r.il  Vixw  of  the  Progress 
of  Mathciiiatieal  and  Physical  Science, 
since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe, 
by  Piofessor  Playfair,  on  the  same 
Plan  as  the  Discourse  in  the  First  Part, 
on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethi¬ 
cal,  and  ■'Political  IHiilosophy.  By 
Diigald  Stewart. 

S|>e(xlily  will  be  published,  An  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Effects  id  Spirituous  Li¬ 
quors  on  the  Physical  ami  Moral  Fatrnl- 
ties  of  Man,  and  on  the  linppimrss  of 
Society. 

Just  published,  The  Principles  of 
Harmony,  containing  a  complete  and 
compeiidiuns  llliutratiun  of  the  Th(d[>ry 
(d  .Music  on  a  new  and  original  plan, 
ill  which  every  part  of  that  Science, 
from  its  most  simple  to  its  highest 
Branches,  is  pr*^.j;re«slvely  exhibited, 
ami  so  arrangeti,  ns  to  rendi^r  the  whulu 
familiar  to  Perlurmcrs  on  the  Piano 
Forte.  By  John  Rolfe,  Musician  in 
(Ordinary  to  His  Majesty. 

Mr.  Tabari  of  the  Juvenile  Library, 
Piccadilly,  announces  a  Monthly  Mis¬ 
cellany  for  the  use  of  Schmds,  and  for 
the  genera  purposes  of  Education,  undyr 
the  title  of  Tabar Vs  School  Maguzine,  or 
Journal  of  EduenVon.  It  is  intend*.**!  to 
be  coiiij^pst-d  chi*ffy  of  inodein  Mate- 
rial.s,  for  the  pnrpos*-  of  coiin*'Cting  at 
much  as  ptissihU;  the  hnxin<‘S*  ot  the 
Sv'hool-rooin  with  that  of  the  active 
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9§  LUt  of  IVorliM  rgcenfl^  published. 


WoHi).  for  %%hich  K*liu'AtM»n  |»frpare» 
iU  tab^^ctt.  The  lirU  Nuiiil>«i  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  6r«t  of  March. 

Ill  U»e  Pre»*,  SeruMaia  hy  the  Rcr. 
John  Martin,  moie  than  forty  years 
Pastor  uf  th  *  Kaptist  Church  now  meet* 
ing  in  KrpiKUttrcri.  'I’akcn  in  Short 
Haral  hy  Mr.  T.  l*alnnr,  aith  a  line 
Portrait.  2  V'oU.  8iu. 

•  The  Work  is  puhhshcd  hy  Suh- 


Art.  XIll.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

BIOCR  AritV. 

A  new  P.ditioii,  with  Adilitiona,  ainl 
two  Portraits,  of  some  Account  of  the 
I/iTcs  and  Writings  of  La*}**’  Felix  de 
Ve|a  Carpio  uial  <«nillen  de  I'astio.  By 
IJenry  Kichard  I.ord  Holland.  ‘2  VoH. 
post  8vo.  II.  Is. 

M(‘inoirs  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  Rich.iid 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  Drawn  from  au¬ 
thentic  Documents,  und  illnstia*.ed  hy 
original  Correspondence,  and  n  Variety 
of  interesting  Anecdi»tcs ;  to  w  hich  is 
prefixetl,  a  Iliocraphical  .Account  of  hii 
Family.  By  John  Watkins,  LI..  1).  j<.c. 
F.mholli shell  with  Portr.sit>.  4to.  II.  1  !'<. 
6d.  hoards. 

The  Life  of  R.nlTael  of  rrhinu.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Lift;  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  Crow'u  Svo.  tts.  dd.  hoiirds. 

The  Lives  ol  Edward  Pocock,  the  ce- 
lehraletl  Orient.'ilist,  hy  Dr.  Twells — t»l 
Di.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  t»f  Roches- 
ter,  aial  t»f  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  hy  themselves — and  of  the  Rev. 
Puilip  Skelton,  by  Mr.  llimly.  C  Vt-ls. 

8 VO.  II.  Utards. 

rr.AssiCAf.  nTF.RATVBc. 

Joannis  St  apuLe  (/*xicoii  Ci  jrco-I.;ili- 
nuni  ;  cx  Prohatis  .Auctoribus  Locnple- 
tatumt  cum  indicibus,  ct  (jivco  ct  L.!- 
tmo,  auctis  et  corieetis.  .Additnm  Anc- 
tarinm  Dialectorum,  in  Tahnias  roin|>«n- 
diose  ratlactarum.  Accedunt  lA:xicon 
P.tymologicum,  cum  'I  hcmatibiis  Inves- 
tigatn  Difhciliorihus  tt  Anomalis.  Kt 
Joannis  Meursii  Glossariniii  contrartum, 
liactcnus  dcsulrmtnm.  F.ditio  nova,  in 
qua,  nunc  priniuui,  Vncabula  ex  Ap- 
pendice  Asketiana  M*enndnm  ritoianuii 
atwiem  inseruntur.  2  Vols.  4to.  lland- 
•acoely  printctl  (frt>m  aTvpe  cut  for  the 
Work)  on  fin»-  Pa|H*r.7l.  Ts.  lH*ards. 

Virgil,  with  Knglish  Notes  at  the  end, 
ioclnding  many  from  tho  Delphin,  and 
oflier  editions.  7s.  6d,  No  Inlcrpre- 
Utio, 


srription,  and  the  l*rice  will  he  i2 
sanretl  to  Non-«nhscribers  aBer  Prb  | 
'I'he  Rer.  F.  A  C’ox  has  ntinrly  ciUk. 
ph'ted  at  Press  his  work  on  Peinl, 
Scripture  Bn»^ra|ihv,  with  an  Kwtt 
shewing  what  Christianity  has  done  fa 
Women.  Aho,  a  H<*cond  Kdition,  wi(| 
considerahlr  Altemtions  of  his  Life  if 
Mclancthon. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

A  Second  Pidition  of  Valpy’s  Kdkiii 
of  Virgil,  without  Notes,  4s.  iHXind, 

A  Translatimi  of  the  Six  B<>ukl  d 
Pi'Mdns,  OH  the  riieolojy  of  Plato;  || 
which  a  Sttt  nih  Book  is  added,  in  of4v 
to  supply  the  dclicii  ncy  of  another  bod 
on  tins  snhject,  which  w.is  written  h 
Procln«,  but  since  but;  also  a  Tramli- 
tit>n  of  Proclns’s  I'.lciiieiits  of  Theolof^  I 
By  Thoil  as  I'ayloi.  In  these  votuaa 
is  also  iiichiih  d,' hy  the  same,  a  'I'rsax 
latlon  of  the  Trcati*-«  of  Prociiii  « 
Providi  nee  and  Fate  ;  u  Franslatkiad 
i'.xlnuts  from  his  Treatise  entitled  T« 
Dtxilits  coiKirning  Piovideiicc;  amli 
Tianslation  of  KxtraiMs  Iroin  his  Trts* 
iIm*  on  the  Si>l)sist«  nee  of  F.vil ;  as  prh 
SCI \ed  In  liic  Bihlutthccn  ftrcPca  of  Fs* 
liririos.  Ill  'J  vols.  royal  4to.  '2JU 
pie.s  only  printed.  51.  lOs. 

OFOCRArilV. 

A  Map  of  Scriptural  ami  CLissicii 
<5*s»gia|djy  ;  with  an  explanatory  Tr»- 
li'e,  wlx'icin  the  Dooninents  of  Sicmi 
and  .Ancient  Civil  Hiktory,  rclatiie  li 
tlie  Origin  of  Nations,  are  particuIaiH 
exaiHin<-d  and  disctiKSrd.  The  Whsk 
intended  to  f.icilitate  a  Knowh  dge  of  tW 
poigressivc  Coluiii/ation  of  the  Kaitfc. 
ami  from  which  it  is  proved  that  tkt 
most  ancient  Pecord.s  of  the  earlMt 
States  are  derl\eil  from,  or  have  Analuf^ 
to,  the  Mosaic  History.  By  1’.  Heu)ia|.] 
of  Magd.  Hall,  Oxon.  Price  II.  Is.— as 
Canvas  1 1.  (L. 

iiisTonr. 

The  History  of  Ceylon,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  Perioil  to  tho  Year  1815  ;  wilhCk^ 
racteri'stic  1)«  tails  of  the  Religion,  Lawx 
and  Manners  of  the  People  ;  and  a  CaP 
lection  oftheirnioial  maxima  and  ancicti 
prweibs.  By  Philalethes,  A.M.  (h«x 
To  which  is  subjoined,  Robert  Kofl*’* 
Historical  Relation  of  the  Island,  wtt^ 


Li»i  of  n  orl'9  rccentUf  pubUhhed, 


in  AcfOinit  of  hi*  Captivity  dnrtnr  a 
•ri.iiii  of  laarly  twenty  ytar^.  4to.  16 
PUltv  anti  Map. 

matiicma  ric*. 

TU’ortrtir  Arilhim lli\  iii  lhrr«'  P.ock*  ; 
couluiiiin^  lh»?  substaiicc  ol  all  that  hu** 
Urn  nriUt  ii  «m  the  sulikrt  hy  I'hcii  of 
Suiynia.  NiO'Hiiarhn*,  Jainhllchus  aiul 
lAietiu*;  lo4i*ll»er  with  soiur  tciitHrkaliir 
^rtii'ubr>  n  AptcIm^  pirfcct,  ainifahU*, 
ami  uth»  r  iuiuiIkth,  which  arc  not  to 
U  foumi  in  Ihe  wi  iliii);*  of  any  am  lent 
ur  nK<<ltfiii  Mathcaintician*.  lakrwicc, 
aSpmmrn  of  the  Manner  in  which  Ihe 
Pvtbaicon'an*  philo.xophizid  alioiit  Num¬ 
ber*.  And  a  Development  of  their  Mya- 
tical  and  rheological  Arilhmrtic.  liy 
Tbooia*  Taylor.  14*.  8vo.  IkI*. 

MISCELI  ANtOU*. 

Jack«on’s  New  and  Improved  Sviteiii 
(•f  Mnemonic'* ;  or,  Two  Hours  Stmly 
in  the  Art  of  Memory ,  applied  to  FiKore*, 
(’limnology,  (ieoeraphy.  Statistics,  ficc. 
&r.  I'iino.  Ss.  6(1.  hoards. 

Pro\ineIal  I.*  tters,  contaiivng  an  Kx- 
piAurr  of  the  Ihaviring  and  Morals  of 
tlie  Jesuits.  Ily  Blaise  Pascal.  I’lans- 
btfd  fioin  the  Krem  h.  To  which  is 
add’d,  a  View  of  the  lli-tory  of  the 
Jr!>nili>,  and  the  late  Bull  for  the  He- 
« IV. il  of  the  Order.  8vo.  l‘is. 

A  Series  of  letters,  written  on  hoard 
bn  Mail-sty's  Ship  the  NoitlunnlM  iland, 
.and  at  St.  Helena  ;  in  which  the  coinioct 
jinl  ('em ersat ions  of  N.i|Mileun  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  his  Suite,  durim;  the  V’oyage 
and  the  first  Months  of  his  Kesidenec  in 
that  Island,  are  f.iithfoily  desenhisi  and 
rfUttsl.  By  William  Warden,  Sni;reon 
on  tsmid  the  Northumberland.  Witli 
two  I'ncrnvincs,  and  a  Fac  simile  of 
H  inaparte's  llaml-writing.  3vo.  10s.  tid, 
tihservntions  on  the  Proj<.*rt«-d  Bill  for 
i»alricting  the  Practici*  of  Surreiy  and 
MiiUifery  to  MendHTs  of  the  Royal  Col- 
Iffes  of  Diiitlon,  Kdiiibiirtrh,  ami  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  and  to  Army  or  Navy  Sur;reons  : 
with  some  .MiHlifirations  pro|wjsed,  by 

|«hnh  the  Meastire  will  In?  more  corn- 
pit. Ide  with  the  true  iolercsts  of  the 
Puhlif  ;  .md  not  oppressivi-  lo  the  pre¬ 
sent  R»ie  of  Pupils  tor  the  Profession. 
Hyatii-neral  Pia<  litiom  r.  8vo.  Is.  6d, 
fleiir jfoi'i.i  Antiipi.!;  or,  Mylholotii- 
*»l  and  Cl.i<*%ieal  'I’ahles,  coiiipiled  from 
the  best  Authufk  on  Fahnious  ami  Aii- 
ririil  H.tiory.  By  W.  Berry,  late  of 
the  CollejTe  of  Ann*,  I/indoii,  and  Au- 
ib'it  of  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry, 


nnd  the  History  of  the  Island  of  Guern* 
sey.  small  folio  ll.  Is.  Imards. 

'Pales  of  my  I-indloid,  cidh-ctrd  ami 
rcjiorted  hy  Jedediah  Ch  ishUitliam, 
.Schoolmaster  and  Parish  Clerk  of  C>an- 
dcrcleu^h.  4  Vols.  ICma.  IL  Ss, 

s.AinnA!  riMLosoi’iiY. 

An  l.lcmentary  'IreatUi*  on  Astrrv. 
ooiiiy  ;  or,  an  Fasv  Introduction  to  .a 
Know  b  lice  of  the  llr.ivcns.  Iiitcnde<l 
for  the  list?  of  those  who  are  not  much 
conversant  in  Mothem.itical  Studies. 
By  the  Rev.  A  Mylm*,  A  M.  8ra  f*. 

boards. 

An  F-ssay  i>n  the  Origin,  Progrett, 
nnd  present  State  of  Galvanism;  con¬ 
taining  Investigations,  ex|>cnincntal  and 
speculative,  of  the  principal  Dm-trlnet 
offen  d  for  tin*  K.xtil.ination  of  its  Pheno¬ 
mena,  and  a  Statement  of  a  new  Hy- 
|MUlM-sis.  lloniHirefl  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  with  the  Prize.  Ry  —  Dono¬ 
van.  8vn.  r2s.  r»d.  boards. 

Kvening  Amusements;  or,  the  Bran- 
ties  of  the  Heavens  disf.lavcd  ;  in  which 
the  striking  Ap)ienraiicrs  tube  observed 
in  various  evenings  during  the  Year 
1817  are  desi-rihed.  By  Wdlinm  Freml, 
Ksq.  M.A.  Actuary  of  the  Rock  Life 
Assurance  Company,  .ami  late  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  3s. 
hoards. 

ro^^  av. 

The  fifth  N’olume  of  I»nl  Byron** 
Works  ;  containing  the  Siege  of  Corinth, 
Parisitia,  Fare  'Phee  Well,  Monody  on 
Shei-idan,  Ate.  foolscap  8vo,  7*. 

The  whole  Works  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Cow|»rr,  I'.sq.  consisting  of  Poem*, 
Letters,  and  a  'Pran'ilation  of  Homer. 
lOVols,  f<xd‘-cap  8vo.  31,  11s.  board*. 

r-flMlICAl.  rCONOMT. 

National  Difficulties,  Practically  Kx- 
plained.  Bv  a  Member  of  the  Lowe- 
stuffl  P**ok  Club.  8vo.  ‘2«.  fid. 

An  F.ssav  on  the  Question  of  reducing 
the  Interest  of  the  N.itional  Debt ;  in 
which  the  jnstice  and  expediency  of  that 
Measure  ar^  fully  establishid.  By  J. 
K.  M'C'ulhM’h,  F.<q.  8vo. 

TheSfveech  of'Phornas  Towel  Bnxtois, 
F.sq.  at  the  F.cvidiaii  Hall,  Nov.  26, 
Iff  16,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Dittre**  in 
Spit.iHiehU.  C»l. 

TlirOtOTY. 

A  Plea  for  Catholic  Communion  in 
the  Chnich  of  Go<l,  By  J.  M.  Ma«on, 
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lAti  of  If  ’orkit  recently  puhlUhvcl, 


From  the  S<*tond  F^litioii  with 
CoirectionH,  printed  at  New  York.  R\o. 
lOt.  (»d.  Iioardt. 

Sermont,  by  the  Ute  Charles  Wealey. 
A.M.  Stiidrm  of  I'hiUt  1  hurrh,  Oxford  ; 
with  «  Meuiuir  of  the  Author,  by  the 
Editor,  rrowii  Hro.  "i.  boarda. 

Plain  Preachiii;:;  tir,  St  riiiont  for  the 
Poor  i  and  f<^r  Propltf  ol  all  Itanka. 
By  the  R4-V.  K.  Mayo,  piiito.  (*>».  ItoardM. 

Sernton*.  By  W.  N.  haruell,  B.l). 
Prebendary  of  lUirhain,  and  l<«te  Fellow 
of  C.  C.  College  IKhnd.  8»»*.  l»«»arH». 

Aunotalkuit  on  the  Ki)ii«ti(*a  ;  heniK  ^ 
Coittinuatioii  of  Mr.  Kl>ley*s  Annuta* 
tion»  on  the  (toapeU  and  Acta,  and 

Snnc'ipally  de«i|.ned  for  the  Car  o(  ('an- 
idatri  fur  Holy  t  trdei^.  Hy  the  Ktv. 
JaaiM  Slade,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  and 
'J'utur  ol  Fananui  I  Colli  de,  Cainhridye, 
aixi  F'xaiiiinitig  t'haplain  to  the  laird 
Ilithop  ut  (  hotir.  2  Vols.  Ski.  It  s. 
boarda. 

'Hie  Dor  trine  of  l« e.;rnei .ilion  in  the 
Caae  of  Inlant  Bapti'in,  >lale«l  in  Beply 
to  th«-  l'«un  ot  ChieluNtei's  A|iolosv 
addre«.M*tl  to  the  Kev.  <1.  S.  Fain  r,  B.l>. 
By  t*n*rge  St. miry  Kalnr,  B.l).  Hector 
uf  Lon);  Newton.  ‘2*.  od. 

A  Century  ol  Chriaiian  Prayers,  on 
Faith,  Hope,  uimI  Charity  ;  with  a 
Morning  and  F.%‘ening  IV-voiiiHi,  ton* 
durive  to  the  Dntiea  of  Belli  f  and 
Practice.  Oin.tim  ntt<l  with  Ihici*  i  le- 
);aiit  De'i^rini  t>y  I'.  Stotliard,  B.  A. 
Sro.  A<t.  iMtardn. 

Scripture  tleinalogy  from  Ad.itn  to 
Chnat,  exlnhiiing  in  a  .Si'riex  of  Thiity- 
aix  Fnptruvrd  '|'.ihh  k,  .i  Distinet  Viewr 
of  the  Nation,  'I  riln*,  Family,  Lineal 
rv»«enl,  imd  I’lKtinly  of  r\ery  l‘ei«»oii 
n)entioni*d  in  the  Bililt*,  tifar  a-t  they 
ran  Im*  traced  ln*ni  Sacn*tl  and  Piof.ine 
History  ;  to  which  arc  anin  ved  t'hrono- 
logii'al  l>ate^,  onthe  Anthoiliy  of  ll.oht  r 
and  Blair;  together  wiih  a  i'o|iionx 
IiUrotluction.  an  H.Morical  Drjii'i iption 
of  each  plate,  .tikI  a  l*t>m|»htr  liidev. 
Just  puhlivhril,  in  oin*  Vohiiiic,  loyal 
4to.  21.  12m.  6tl.  btards. 

Fifty*s«*veu  Serutons,  on  the  (»i>pcU 
or  F.piMtliM  of  a!l  thf  Siinda\k  in  the 
Year,  Chri  tmas  day.  tl»e  ('ir«  nincisittn, 
aivl  (••w>tl  Finlay;  for  ih«’  Cju'  ol  Fa- 
roilief,  and  Connliy  ConfiregatMiuM  :  to* 
f^ethei  wkh  tlhst  rvations  on  Public  Re¬ 
ligious  ln>lrtM;tion.  By  the  Ke\.  Bi> 


rliard  Warner,  Curate  of  Si.  Jamn*  ^ 
Bath.  2  VoU.  1'2mo.  16s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  Var'iuiis  Subieets.  By 
the  late  Kichard  Prite,  D.I).  F.Rj,  K 
These  difcourses,  which  are  wholly  || 
a  practical  nature,  are  now  hrst  pak. 
lislitKl  from  the  original  Mainisrriyt 
Notes  of  the  Author.  8va  IBs.  fg.  K  v 
Itoards.  t 

A  new  F.Jilion  of  f>r.  Whitby  oiitlu  w  l 
Five  Pohits,  printed  veihatnn  fiomtlir|M 
improved  KTond  Fditioii  of  I ".'15.  Tf  r-^i 
winch  is  firclixcrl,  a  Ibfemi*  »»f  Whitht 
agaio>t  c«  rtain  Misrepresentations  il 
tlie  Calviniktic  Party.  By  the  Editor, 

8vo.  Pis. 

'I'he  Statettnan's  Manual,  or  the  BiMi 
the  U'st  Hiiide  to  P«ditical  Skill  oM 
Foresight ;  A  l.ay  Sermon,  a<ldr«  sfl«dli 
the  lliglur  (!l.sssfs  ol  Society.  By  1 
T.  ('olcridgc,  Fsq.  I'.’mo.  Is.  M''»ed.  Ml 
In  the  Pri  ss,  hy  the  same  Author, 
a  Second  .mil  'I'hird  l..iy  Sermon,  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Middle  and  Lahouriif  k*  ^ 
i!|.isv?s,  on  the  present  Hislrcjar!'*  of  Ua  w  : 
('onnfry. —  The  ihiee  Tr.aeis  togethir  S 
w  ill  b<  so  printid  as  to  make  a  uuifora 
Volume.  h'-' 

(dirisitan  I'.aptisin,  or  an  Attempt  It  |iy 
.isceiiain  the  Ih  sign,  N.itnre,  and  Sab 
iect  of  that  (Iniin.mce,  pr  aclnd  at  tk 
Baptism  of  nine  PerMUis  on  a  Piofodn  W|. 
of  Faith.  By  Josr  ph  Jai  lom.  8\o.  li 

An  Adilress  from  the  Assoeiatcrl  F®** 
grcgation.tl  Ministers  of  the  i'oniity d 
Kssex,  on  the  Subject  of  Si’hisiir.  I2iau. 

TOPOCSAIIIV  ASn  IS  AVr.I.5. 

I'.nglinh  ’ru|Mi<,’raphy  ;  or,  a  S«'r'iesdH| 
Historical  and  Statistical  Ih'vcriptiok  HB 
of  the  si-veral  (bmiilies  ot  Fngland  aad  HE 
W.iles.  Accompanied  hy  a  correct  Msf 
ot  each  ('ounty,  taken  from  origiM 
.Snrvt  ys,  nnd  U  autifnily  outline.il.  rojM 
4to.  31.  {("K.  liAlf'lMiund ;  on  impitiai  ^H 
Paper,  witli  the  Maps  colourr^l,  51*  ^  ^H 
'j  raveU  alrove  the  (^at.lra^ts  of  F.gyp* 

By  I'hornas  l^'igli,  F.sip  M.  P.  wltb  i 
Map.  4to.  li.  Is.  ^H 

Meiiioianduiiis  of  a  Residenea  ■  ^H 
Fiance,  in  the  Winter  of  1815-16;  i*’ ■■ 
chiding  B'-rnarks  on  French  Manncn  ^H 
and  S«H'irty,  with  a  Dew  ription  of  lb  ^H 
<\rt.iromhk,  and  Notices  of  soroe  oth® 
Ohjects  of  ('nriosiiy  and  Works  of  Atk 
nut  hitheitu  dociihed.  8vu,  12s. 


.. 


